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Our Selling Agents in Chicago are 


BRADNER SMITH 6G CO. 


its superior qualities 
justify the additional 
expenditure. # # # A # 


C. B. Prescott, Treas. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEBABAABABLAAABA 
Mees EEEKESESS 


T. HENRY SPENCER, Asst. Treas. 


Valley Paper Zo. 


CHEMICALLY PURE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS FOR PLATINUM PRINTING, 
BROMIDE PRINTING, SOLAR PRINTING 





**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1900’’ 
No.1 Bond Regular List 


**Commercial Bond 1900’’ 
One-half Regular List 


**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 


**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1900’’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 


**Commercial Linen Ledger’’ 


**Our Ledger’’ 
Lead all the No. 2 Ledgers 


**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 


**Old English Linen and Bond’’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 


**Congress Linen and Bond’”’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 


“Old Valley Mills 1900’ 
**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 

As good as the best 
**Valley Forge’’ Flats 


Extra-superfine 


Extra-fine quality 





| 


UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
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Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Mills at 


DALTON, MASS. 


se ULeSton’s 
Cedger Paper 


fanoihermnceset Byron Weston Co. 
DALTON, MASS. 
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The Color 
Printer #4 


THE STANDARD WORK ON COLOR 
PRINTING IN AMERICA.# #4242428 


A Veritable Work of Art. 


NO PRINTER’S LISRARY 
COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color plates in 

two to twenty colors each; is handsomely bound in 
cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a 
limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 
1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints 
and shades, produced by mixtures of twocolors each, with pro- 
portions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and 
effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Edition limited, and no reprint will be made. 
Order at once. Price, $10 net. Express prepaid. 


Ce BEAUTIFUL BOOK is 8% x 10% inches in size, and 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
116 Nassau St.,.. NEW YORK. 
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F YOU are a buyer of Cardboard, you will find this line of 
samples as necessary as the mariner does his compass; 
without it you may or may not be on the right track, with it (and our 


Net Price List) you know in a minute all that any one Knows of the cardboard 
market. It is indexed and sub-indexed—any quality may be found instantly. 


With our elaborate 





. <— 
Price $1.00 ° 9 Samples and 
Cash in advance mo Net Price List 
To regular i ” i 
customers the i¥ a 
fe has the paper market 


usual rebate 
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i Th ti f 
: e uestion oO ; 
3 
ital Int tt 
+ ~ 
i Vital Interest to 
; 3 
: the Printer today 
e Printer toda 
\ a 
; ; 
i is not, ‘Will this press or that press produce this grade : 
: of work or that grade of work?”’— but, ‘‘What will it COST ME > 
< ; 7 
> to produce this work upon this press as compared with that press? ‘4 
> How much more time and labor, for instance, must my pressman > 
+ yP . 
> expend if I use this press than if I use that press to accomplish the 4 
« e 
4 — eee 
> results I desire: > 
. » 
. ; 
< 7 
. > 
3 F 
< > 
he “C y ” 
. » 
i The entur 3 
- 7 
| > 
: 3 
| when operated in accordance with our instructions, will produce more > 
< , : : : — > 
7 printed impressions a day of any kind than any similar press. , 
. : namie > 
> It will produce them with less COST to the printer, less LABOR 4 
< to the pressman. 4 
< . . *. . . > 
>| The reason lies where a thinking and unprejudiced man can grasp > 
« ; ; 7 
>| and understand it beyond question. > 
< , 
a > 
* a 
: In its bed movement. ‘ 
“ > 
3 
< In its impression mechanism. , 
3 
q In its registering devices. 4 
. » 
< e e e se > 
3 In its strength and simplicity. , 
« 
3 
. > 
< a 
< 7 
< r 
. 7 
- > 
* » 
: 3 
© > 
i | THE CAMPBELL COMPANY | :! 
- » 
i ; 
> 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 4 
> 46 Gresham Street, E. C., LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 4 
« 7 
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Century-Miehle Decision 
Reversed 











The “Century” Wins. _ 
The Miehle Company Defeated. 


THE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 
REVERSES THE DECISION OF THE LOWER COURT 
AND ANNOUNCES THAT THE.PATENT. OF THE 
MIEHLE COMPANY IS OF NO EFFECT AS AGAINST 
THE CENTURY PRESS. 


With respect to the Miehle patent, the Court says: 


“‘That there is nothing new and patentable 
in the mere arrangement and relation of 
the parts one to another, seems evident.”’ 


This decision puts a quietus upon the contention of the Miehle Company that. the 
“CENTURY” press is an infringement of its rights, and the matter is definitely settled. 

It will be remembered that some time ago the Miehle Company brought suit against the 
Campbell Company alleging that the “CENTURY” press infringed its patent rights; that 
the lower court, sitting in Chicago, decided that in one respect a portion of the mechanism of 
the “CENTURY ” press did infringe ; and that the Miehle Company took advantage of this 
decision to bid for public sympathy and support on the ground that it was being unlawfully 
harrassed by a strong competitor. 

It is, therefore, with great pleasure that we announce, as above, the final defeat of the 
Miehle Company, and thus end the affecting spectacle of an able-bodied concern sobbing on 
the shoulder of the public its pitiful plaint that another fellow’s got its wheels. 

For the consideration of the trade, we submit the statement that the “CENTURY” 
press is capable of a higher speed than is the Miehle, or any other similar machine ; is capable 
of more accurate and continuous registration than the Miehle, or any other similar machine ; 
and has a stronger and more even impression than the Miehle, or any other similar machine, 
and that in the matter of “earning capacity”— which is the supreme test — the 
“CENTURY” far surpasses any other two-revolution press upon the market. All of which 
has been testified to by those having experience of the various machines in question. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago 5 Madison Ave., New York 
46 Gresham St., E.C., London 704 Craig St., Montreal 
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The “Century” 


a Bi 











The days of the jog trot in the pressroom are over for those who would 
print profitably. To make money today, more work must be done in a given 
time with less labor, less machinery, less waste. Every mechanical device which 
tends to eliminate “guesswork,” so to speak, and “chance” in the machinery 
to be operated, increases efficiency of the pressroom, increases the amount of 
production possible and decreases the cost of production. 

What other press builders say their press wz// do the “Century” can do 
and does do. Make the press builder live up to his guarantee. Operate his 
press, to be sure, in accordance with his instructions, then see that it fulfills the 
claims he makes for it. Place the burden of proof on the press builders and 


you will soon find out the difference “’twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.” 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
46 Gresham Street, E. C., LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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I Printing Impression 
N Ink Distribution 
Strength 

Simplicity 











Convenience 


The “Multipress” 


(Many dp in one) 





EXCELS 








These vital points have not been sacrificed for a speed claim 
which is not practical, for the press has been built wisely, with 
the intent of increasing the efficiency of the pressroom, improv- 
ing the typographical appearance of the paper and lessening 


the cost of production and the labor of the pressman. 


4,6 or 8 pages on a web 
from flat forms of type 














THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
46 Gresham Street, E. C., LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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Writes a friend from an eastern city: 


“ce 





en 229 : : . e 
s Harris’ has earned its pension. No more cardboard is run on cylinders 
in that big shop, because one day the same rush job was put on a ‘Harris’ and a ‘pony’ 
cylinder along side of it, and the ‘ Harris’ left the ‘ pony’ at the post.’’ 


We regret that we are not at liberty to give the name of the printing house in which this 
particular victory of the “Harris” press occurred. It is one of the largest and best conducted 
in the country. 

Printing car cards and similar work on an ordinary cylinder press, instead of running them on 
a ‘“ Harris,” is a time-wasting operation still followed by a few printers. It is neither economical 


nor up-to-date. 
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“BIG BROTHER” 
15 x 18 inches 3 
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“LITTLE WONDER” E 
11% x 11% inches 
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For full particulars, address THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC 
For machines in countries §6§=6s PR ESS) CO. gag NILES, OHIO 


Canada gddddddddd address 


Sheree ACRIEA TE NEW YORK OFFICE, 26 CORTLANDT STREET 


INVENTIONS SYNDICATE, 


Sew Gs... ., bandon, ne. CHICAGO OFFICE, gag 14 PACIFIC AVENUE 
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THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC 
FEEDING MACHINE 
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FOR PRINTING PRESSES, FOLDING MACHINES, RULING MACHINES. 
No Electricity. No Suction. All Automatic Devices Mechanically Controlled. 


Our machines have many points of superiority that can not be claimed for other machines. 


You will find in the DEXTER FEEDER just what you have been looking for—“A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT.” 


We invite the most careful investigation and COMPARISON. 


CHICAGO, 315 DEARBORN STREET 

NEW YORK, 127 DUANE STREET e 
BOSTON, 12 PEARL STREET 

gctwonhndaa Sap dishes syaballedeinsgenin dhaamatal Main Office and Factory, PEARL RIVER, N.Y. 


LONDON, 46 FARRINGDON STREET 
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KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 
Perfecting and Multi-Color 


























CUT OF PRESS PRINTING TWO COLORS ON ONE SIDE 
AND ONE ON THE OTHER. 











uilt in any size and to print from one to four colors. Pas 
off-set roll, and the bighest grade of printing is guaranteed. 





DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., ELGIN, ILL., HAVE FOUR KIDDER ROTARIES, 
AND SPEAK OF THEM AS FOLLOWS: 


‘“The first machine put in by us was in 1894. It has been in constant operation for more than five years, much 
of the time running night and day, and is today, as far as we are able to discover, in as good and perfect condition 
as it was the day it was received from the makers, not showing the slightest wear or imperfection. During these 
five years it has never been disabled or out of service for a single hour. The other three machines of Kidder make 
are giving even better satisfaction, for the reason that they embody the latest improvements in press building. If 
better Rotary Printing Presses than the Kidder are made anywhere by anybody, the fact has not yet been discovered 
by us. We selected the Kidder machine after a very lengthy and painstaking examination into the merits of all the 
machines on the market, and our experience, covering several years, proves them to be entirely trustworthy.’’ 

















We can sell you the best Rotary Press built, for the least money. 


GIBBS-BROWER CO.., 150 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


SOLE AGENTS. 
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Envelopes 





Light, Inflextble 


For 
MAILING 
Calendars 
Engravings 
Catalogues 

FLAT 
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Improved Spiral Mailing Tabes and 
Light Express Boxes 


THE THOMPSON & NORRIS CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. 














ae Crawley Bundling Press 





- Price...$125 | en | 
USTRATION 
_ Sixty Days’ Trial | OF OUR 
| C~ | MACHINE FOR 
For the Use of ctu 
|i TYING UP 
Printers FOLDED SHEETS 
Bookbinders ETC. 
Publishers sf _~ 
; | a7 IT Is HANDY 
Lithographers | a USEFUL AND 
etc. CHEAP... 





Requires no belts or pipe connection, but is a portable press, very 
easily moved from place to place. It is much easier to take this 
press to the work than it is to bring the work to the press, 


 araunt envoy cmeates di E. Crawley, Sr., & Co. 


and Backing Machine.” NEWPORT, KY. 
































... This isa Specimen of Gur... Three Grades 


of Softness of this 
Ink always in stock 
UT 
an TRY IT 


— It is Black and 
Clean Working 


You can see that 


No Slip-Sheeting 
No Off-Setting 











at a glance. 





OOOO 


It is Sold at 


40 cts. in pound lots 
40 cts. in 109 Ib. lots 
40 cts. in 1000 Ib. lots 


No Discounts 
40 Cents net 


ibid 


Regarding its 

















other qualities 


It is Dense, 
Soft and 
Free-Flowing 























Dries rapidly when 
printed 


e KENTON PLACE 
F. E. Okie Co. Philadelphia agemeene 


work to the bindery in 








three hours after printing 


fHanufacturers of High-Grade Printing Inks 











Facts About the Okie Inks 


The insets advertising our inks, which have been running in the 
INLAND PRINTER for several years, have always been printed with inks 
from our regular stock. They are never specially prepared to deceive 
our customers, or worked with special machinery, nor are the forms 
rolled twice, or two impressions taken. They are simply printed in 
the ordinary way, to show what our inks will do in ordinary use. 

But what proof do we offer that this is true? 

Proof! We sell the proof in any quantity, at forty cents a pound! 
All our regular customers have plenty of this proof, and they never say 
a word about doubting the above. They know from their own experi- 
ence that it is true. 

But some intending customers have said that their pressmen don’t 
want to try our inks. They know they’re no good, so what’s the use 
of trying them ? 

This is jackass policy for any pressman, for our inks will save 
him a heap of trouble. It is all the more foolish because it shows 
he is in the pay of some other ink man. 

But if your pressman is biased or incompetent, or your machinery 
is worn out, or you can’t get good rollers, that’s nothing against our 
inks. In that case don’t try to test them at home, but let us show 
you the insets being printed. You will at once see there is no fake 
about it, and nothing special used except a little know-how. 

“Seeing is believing.” You can see the whole thing. And when 
you see how easy it all is, it will make you rip-tearing mad to think 
your pressman can’t (or won't) do as well. 

We leave it to you to find out the facts about your pressman. 

We are telling you the facts about the Okie inks. 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
Kenton Place. 


Okie Inks. 
Huber Press. 
Ferris Printing. 


Printed on Pure White Coated Book, 


7, ve 
AS “ee 


Made by Dill & Collins, Philadelphia, 
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ba ahouse 
” Motors 


ARE THE 





Standard of Excellence 


AS EVIDENCED BY THE NUMEROUS 
COPIES OF THEIR DESIGNS 





Westinghouse Polyphase Induction Motor 


They are operating in some of the most notable commercial establishments 


The Curtis Publishing Co’s Plant 
is completely equipped with Westinghouse Motors 


Westinghouse Electric 


All Principal Cities in & Manufacturing Co. 
United States and Canada PITTSBURG, PA. 


135B. 
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The following table accurately exhibits the expense of a cover 7 x 8% inches cut 
from various leathers and Keratol, and shows at a glance the 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


3 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 

SORGEGMMEDIAGVAGVMALEGAVDVAGAM 


& Me CEE E® 


= 
= 


ene Costs: 
Cost per 


“ . 
reat Saving nie cont 
Black grained Skiver (98 ft. to doz.) at $7. 80 t perdoz. - . . =. Sie conte 


BLACK KERATOL at 40c. per yard - - - - -2 
s Black grained Skiver (120 ft. to doz.) at $9.60 per doz. - - - - 5% 
effected by using BLACK KERATOL at 40c. per yard - (am of 
Black grained Skiver (135 ft. to doz.) at $10.75 per doz. - - - 47 
BLACK KERATOL at 40c. per yard - 


4 

. - - -2 

Black undressed Skiver at Sc. per ft. - - - - - é «4 

e r a oO BLACK KERATOL at4tc.peryard - - - - - -2 
Colored undressed or glazed Skiver (135 ft. to doz.) at $7.50 perdoz. 3% 

- - - - -2 


COLORED KERATOL at 45c. per yard 





Water-grained Buffing, first quality, at 9c. per foot - - - -5 
COLORED KERATOL at45c.peryard -_ - . + «oma 
In addition to the differences here shown, Water-grained Buffing, fair quality, at Sc. per ft. -  - - - -5% “ 
there is a large saving in the labor of COLORED KERATOL at4sc.peryard - - - - -2% “ 
o = - Embossed grained Buffing, first quality, at 7%c. per foot - - -4% “* 
cutting stocK—a boy can cut Keratol as COLORED KERATOL at dsc. per yard - - . eK 
well as a man. Embossed grained Buffing, fair quality, at 7c. perft. - - - -4% “ 
COLORED KERATOL at 4c5c. per yard - = = + -2K%" 


Keratol is cheaper than leather at four cents per foot. Any one can verify the above figures with 
a pattern and a few dozen leathers. If a larger cover than 7 x 8% is cut, the difference in favor of 
Keratol will be far greater, according to principles well known in the trade. A small-sized cover was 
purposely selected. ‘This table is based on cutting a quantity of 7 x 8% inch covers, and was issued 
some time ago when the leathers mentioned were cheaper. Throughout the world KERATOL is 
known as the best substitute for leather, and you want the BEST. 


South and Van Buren Streets 
The Keratol Co. eo 


P. R. BRADLEY, Manager 
er A 


‘ 
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HAT is what all Ink advertisements mean, so why not 


F | say itP We are in position to give you the right goods 


at bottom prices, and can not expect to have a continuance 








a> | of your orders unless we do so. We pride ourselves on 





the number of times we sell each customer. YOU 





have the Orders to place, and WE have the Inks that give satisfaction. 





We solicit your next order. We make a full line of Black and Colored 
Inks, and can match any Ink on the market. Our “H. D.”’ Book Ink 


gives universal satisfaction. Don’t buy the “Just as good kind”’ 





of Ink; buy the best there is for the purpose. Queen City Inks are 
uniform. Explain your requirements to the 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK 
COMPAN Y_44.4. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


2 Established 1860 a 


Chicago Office, 345 Dearborn St. 


Remember the Name 
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—JALECTRIC anv ENGRAVING C0 (0. 


807 - 509-513-515 WASHINGTON STREET, BUFFALO, NY. 


Look for the Imprint 


When you see a fine specimen of printing you look for the “imprint.” A first- 
class printer is not afraid to put his imprint on his work. TTHE CHALLENGE 
MACHINERY CoO. places its imprint on every machine it makes. 
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SOME SPECIALTIES: Here is a facsimile of our “imprint,” it is a guarantee of 
Chall Cc try P 1 ’ ‘ 
Stuthampe-theeien Poses good workmanship. Printers look for it, and don’t buy a 
Challenge Army Press i ; r 
Challenge Proof Press machine without it. All dealers sell Challenge Machinery. 


Ideal Hand Cylinder Press 


Challenge Lever Cutter 
Gulley Power Cutter —_ Manufactured by THE CH ALLENGE— 


Advance Lever Cutter 


a |e Illustrated Catalogue = =_MTACHINERY CO, 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. 
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ALWAYS IN STOCK 
7Ft ZzitiDpdereBbreanreeres 





Chandler & Price Presses 





For List of Branches See 
<7 Inland Printer Directory <7 











American Ty pe 
Founders Company 






















The CHANDLER G 
PRICE dd dda 


Paper 
Cutter 


Manufactured for Printers who are willing 
to pay a fair price for a durable machine 

















: Se en" 


For Sale by All Dealers 


THE CHANDLER G&G PRICE COMPANY, manufacturers of 
the celebrated Chandler G Price Job Presses and other high-grade 
Printing Machinery 0d 9d 9d 0d 4d 0d 6 B6 d@ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Ohe 


InkK=Fish 


“A genus of molluscous animals of the order of Cephalopoda and genus Sepia. 
They have small arms, with serrated cups, by which they LAY FAST HOLD 
OF ANYTHING. They have also two tentacula longer than the arms; THE 
MOUTH IS IN THE CENTER OF THE ARMS, AND IS HORNY 
AND HOOKED LIKE THE BILL OF A HAWK. ‘THEY FEED ON 
SPRATS, LOBSTERS AND OTHER SHELL-FISH. THEY HAVE A 
LITTLE BLADDER UNDER THE THROAT, FROM WHICH, WHEN 
PURSUED, THEY THROW OUT A BLACK LIQUOR THAT 
DARKENS THE WATER, BY WHICH THEY ESCAPE.”— Webster. 


There is another Kind of 
InkK-Fish— 


THE PRINTING INK FISH 


He acts in much the same manner, and, in order to confuse his 
victim, he clouds the issue ; he fills the air with a foggy jumble 
of words, in attempting to get exorbitant prices for inferior inks. 


But it is pretty hard — getting harder and harder all the 
time—to find “Lobsters” among the printers, since there are 
now but few who don’t know that 


THERE IS A BOTTOM PRICE TO 
PRINTING INKS, and that HIGH- 
CLASS PRINTING INK is made 
A STAPLE ARTICLE by the 
methods of 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 
INK MAKERS 


Main office and 146th St. and Park Ave., NEW YORK 


Downstown Branch dda 23 Frankfort Street 
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Ghe Perfection Quad Mold (atentea) 


isa necessity in a modern printing establishment because you can 


MAK ia all the two and three-em quads you need 


FOR USE IN JOB and TABULAR WORK at practically the cost of 


the metal. \ O I R operator can attach it to the 


LINOTYPE IN A FEW MINUTES, thus utilizing all spare time in the 


making of quads. ~mOWN a PERFECTION 


QUAD MOLD ATTACHMENT, you can save its cost ina few months 


and always have a plentiful supply of Q k ADS 


They differ from the foundry product only in the absence of the nick. 


PATTERSON 6&6 WHITE, 


' 518-520 Ludlow St., Philadel ia, Pa., U.S.A. 


True Economy in Cutting Stock 


. . . . . OSWEGO 
is obtained by a machine which requires but one MACHINE WORKS, 

a ; : OSWEGO, N. ¥. 
“try. It may pay you to examine your cutting- 


room methods. Work trimmed twice, or inaccurately 




























cut, means a loss. 


The Brown G Carver , Sn 
Automatic Clamp — 


Cutters cut accurately. 








SELLING AGENTS: 
VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. 


C. R. CARVER, 
25 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tuos. E. KENNEDY & Co., 
414 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MILLER & RICHARD, 
7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 


AMERICAN TypPE FOUNDERS Co., 
405 Sansome St., San Francisco. 


CHICAGO STORE: 
319 Dearborn Street. OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
J. M. IVES, Manager. OSWEGO, N.Y. 
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G-K TUBE 


FOR PRINTING INKS 


IT’S ALL IN THE WRINKLE 


which straightens as it winds— without buckling — 
forcing out entire contents, by means of the key. ‘ 


What Our Home Printers Say. 


This article fills a positive need. C K 
We shall order our inks put up by this method. an 


BRANDOW PRINTING Co. 


A. 5. Brandow, Pres't. insure to Employing Printers the use of 
Simple, but effective. D ‘ 
It is a wonder somebody did not think of it before this. practically all the ink purchased, and are 
I hope to see your invention on the market in the most handy for Pressmen to operate and 
near future. gauge the quantity needed. 
WEED-PARSONS PRINTING Co. 
James H. Manning, Pres'’t. 2 ( 


Make your next order for colored inks read: “To be put up in G-K Tubes.” 


tok ake sty THE GERDOM-KELLOGG CO., Albany 
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Gunton, f Wie SUV Qo 


WT if ff sly... / - Yip 7 
IW Merchants Ce urine hin Dank 
| Tiny fe lw WME Of eee 

= _ 100 QDiyews 


/ 
Ht. . | 
LZ be pa ee ee Pasniee ee eee Hi 
HIS handsome script check is printed from a Cerotype. Our plates can be used on any cylinder or job 


| press, giving results equal to lithographed work. Full particulars, prices, etc., given upon application. 









WE WILL HELP YOU TO SECURE ORDERS BY FURNISHING HANDSOME SKETCHES FREE OF CHARGE, 


Send for our New Check Samples, printed three deep on a half-medium Gordon. 


FRANK McLEES @& BROS., 216 William Street, NEW YORK. 
We are the only Makers of CEROTS PES. 

















AE UEEN-ROYAL MNELTON-DEFEDER-VETOEUX- LTA 


@ **What’s in a name’”’ J 


OMETIMES THERE’S A WHOLE LOT. 
If these are not as familiar to you as the 
names Jenson and De Vinne it is no fault of 
theirs, and you should be breathless to Know 
them better. They are really charming. Believe 
us, you would be most congenial— designed for 
one another. # # # The introduction needs but a 
request for samples. 


NIAGARA PAPER MILLS 


LOCKPORT, N. Y., U. S.A. 


ae 
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ROLLERS James White G Co. 





PAPER DEALERS 














Bingham Brothers Co. 
Founded 1849. C O V E R 


"PRINTERS: ROLLERS, So 
COMPOSITION, 








49-51 Rose Street, 4 { 413 Commerce St., 
NEW YORK.va f *™ 


PHILADELPHIA. | 210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 








& ANRABOL MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


MACHINE GUM-— For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 
for use. Guaranteed to keep forthree months. Cold water will reduce 
it. Does not harden in the keg. 

FLEXIBLE GLUE— For heaviest bookbinding. Much more elastic than 
ordinary glue. 

SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2—Replacing animal glue for light binding. 
Can be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 

EMBOSSING LIQUID — For leather, cloth and silk. 

ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX—The cleanest mucilage, transparent, easy 
flowing, not crusting at the mouth of the bottle. 


MATRIX PASTE— Ready mixed. Needs only reducing by cold water. 





are .COVER PAPERS. Sym 











Illinois Paper Company 
181 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





f 


..BOOK PAPERS... a 
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A LUNDELL MOTOR | 


Attached to a printing press or other machine affords the 
printer many advantages not otherwise obtained. Among 
them may be mentioned : 
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ECONOMY RELIABILITY CLEANLINESS 
SAFETY FLEXIBILITY SPEED CONTROL 


<> 
av; 


There is great a saving in the cost of power. Each machine 
is independent of the others, and can be relied upon when any 
other breaks down. ‘There is no dirt or grease to ruin stock 
or fine work. There is less danger to life and limb and less risk from fire. The machines 
can be moved about and placed to the best advantage, and the operator has absolute control 
of the press and can regulate the speed to suit the work. 

We offer an equipment which, on account of its simplicity and low cost, is within the 
means of any printer who can obtain operating current. 

Electrically operated presses and machines are not a luxury—they are a necessity in 
every progressive shop. We are at the service of any printer who wishes to investigate the 
matter and satisfy himself. Write today for our Bulletin No. 3200. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
General Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York 


Cuicaco— Fisher Building Boston —275 Devonshire Street 
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The Improved “Sheridan 
e@ Paper Cutter @ 











This machine 

has been entirely 
remodeled— 

all the best features 
being retained ; 
but to them 

a great many new 
ideas have been 
added, 

making it 

by all means the 
heaviest, 

most powerful and 
accurate 

hand clamp 

ever offered to 
the trade. 

















HE table, which is extra heavy, is carried by a double “‘truss,”’ one under the cut and 

the other under back of table, giving it rigidity and accuracy, never before obtained 

on any machine. Extra heavy side frame and head, steel gibs, cornbination finger and 
| flat clamp, triple back gauge bring it strictly up to date, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


| FTW. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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A Revolution 
in Presswork 


Has been brought about by the use of 


The RHODES AUTOMATIC 
MAKE=-READY BLANKET 


What is it ? 


The RHODES BLANKET is made with a rubber surface of 
independently-acting pyramidal projections, automatically produc- 
ing perfect contact between the printing surface and the paper; 
with a hard rubber back, and is of an average thickness of 3-64 
of an inch, making it applicable to every style of press without 


readjustment. 


What it will do. 


Saves on an average 50 per cent in the time of make-ready. 
Increases the life of type and plates 100 per cent. 

Dispenses entirely with the use of cut overlays. 

Gives a better average of work with more uniformity and brilliancy 






of color. 

Reduces the impression and strain of the press, and requires 
no readjustment of the press, no turning down of the cylinder; 
as readily put on as the ordinary pressboard; thereby saves 
repairs and increases the life of the machine. 

Costs little; lasts long; saves much. 


Made in all sizes. 


For Book, Newspaper or Platen Presses. 


For Price List and Particulars, address £22 4&8 


RHODES BLANKET CoO. 


290 Broadway, 4 D0 New York City 





SEE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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HIGHEST AWARD 


ae 
Gold Medals and Certificates 
Awarded for 
General Superiority 
of 
Productions 


FURNISHERS OF 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


for use in 
Composing Room 
Press Room 
Bindery 


COMPLETE PRINTING OUTFITS 
Promptly Furnished 


Cable Address: ‘‘MacKellar” 
W. ROSS WILSON, Manager 





606-614 Sansom Street 


PHILADELPHIA, May 31, 1900. 
RHODES BLANKET COMPANY, 


Dun Building, 
#290 Broadway, New York. 


Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent of our Specimen Printing Department has now 


given your Blanket a thorough trial on the regular run of his current 


work, 
He has found it a valuable adjunct for effective service, at a 


great saving in time on "make ready." He would not hesitate to recommend 


it to any Printing Office for the above desirable qualities. 
Very truly yours, 


WT K p22) Pilar 


Manager. 
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SCOTT PRESSES 


A COMBINATION FOR PRINTERS 
THAT ENSURES SUCCESS 























Scott Pony Two-Revolu- 
tion Press for General 
Job Work. dd dddao 























Scott Two-Revolution 
Press for General Book 
and Catalogue Work 





























Scott Stop-Cylinder Press 
(front delivery) for Fine 
Color and Register Work 
































Scott All-Size Rotary 
Web Press for Long 
Runs of Press Work 



































SEND TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE WALTER SCOTT 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building 


CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building ¢3 CO S$ S$ S$ PLAINFIELD 
. 


CABLE Appress, ‘‘watTscottT,” n.y. N. Je, U.S.A. 


BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building 
CINCINNATI OFFICE, Neave Building 
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D. Appleton & Co.* Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor 


IN USE BY 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Frank A. Munsey 
Harper & Bros., N.Y. Brown-Cooper 


DeVinne Press 
J. J. tittle Co. 
Phelps Pub. Co. 
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Che Linotype. 
7,000 in Daily Use. 






IN USE BY 


Whittet & Shepperson 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Crawford 
Fleet, McGinley Co. 
Friedenwald Co. 

Boston Public Library 
Smith-Brooks Co. 
Edwards & Broughton 
Blakely Printing Co. 
Barnard & Miller 

W. B. Burford 

Methodist Book Concern 
Eastman Bros. 
Rosenthal & Co. 


IN USE BY 











IN USE BY 


Isaac H. Blanchard Coombe Printing Co. — 


T 





Hudson-Kimberly Co. 


Geo. A. Miller Printing Co. M. A C - 


Marshall & Bruce Co. 


Tiernan & Haven 
Mershon Bros. 















IN USE BY 
Franklin Printing House 
Patterson & White 
West Publishing Co. 





Winthrop Press 
Price, Lee, Adkins Co. M. B. Brown Co. 
Guggenheimer, Weil & Co. Filmer-Rollins 
Wilson, Humphrey & Co. C. H. Meekel Stamp Co. 














MERGEN- 
THALER 





FOR ADDITIONAL PROMINENT OFFICES USING T 


LINOTYPE 





James Barclay 
Britton Printing Co. 
J. B. Savage 
Trauger & Herr 

W. F. Robinson 

W. H. Kistler 

Jacob North & Co. 


IN USE BY 


J. H. Yewdale & Son (J 
Ed. Keogh Co. 
Brandon Printing Co. 
L. Middleditch Co. 

Metropolitan Job Printing Co. 
Lupton & Moore 

Williams Printing Co. 
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IN USE BY 
Henry O. Shepard Co. 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick 
Louis Lang Pub. Co. 
Blumenberg Press 

Crane Co. 
Cadick Co. 





HINE 


IN USE BY 
Allen, Lane & Scott 


Burke & McFetridge 
Redfield Bros. 


IN USE BY 

E. O. Painter & Co. 
National Pub. Co. 
Francis, Valentine & Co. 
Caxton Printing Co. 





IN USE BY 
Woodward & Tiernan 
Buxton & Skinner 
H.-S. Crocker’ Co. 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard 
Cherouny Printing Co. 





THE MACHINE, OR FOR TERMS, ETC., ADDRESS 


CONMPAN 


TRIBUNE BLDG. 


N.Y. CITY 














IN USE BY 


James Kempster 
Nicoll & Roy 

Wm. G. Hewitt 
Jenkins & McGowan 
W.N. Jennings 
Howard Lockwood Co. 
Cozzens & Beaton 


IN USE BY 


Burr Printing House 
Isaac Goldman 
Dunlap Printing Co. 
A. J. Ferris 

Geo. F. Lasher 
Harper & Bro., Phila. 
Barbee & Smith 

















IN USE BY 


Pacific Press Co. 
Montfort & Co. 

W. P. Dunn Co. 
Robert Drummond 
Blanchard Co. 
Belisle Printing Co. 











Che Linotype. 
7,000 in Daily Use. 





IN USE BY 


Trow Directory Co. 
Avil Printing Co. 

J. M. Armstrong 
Murdoch, Kerr & Co. 
Pittsburg Printing Co. 
Meyers & Shinkle 
Egbert, Fidlar & Co. 
United Brethren Pub. Co. 
David Cook Pub. Co. 
Andrew & Culmore 
Levey Bros. & Co. 

W. Braselton 

Geo. Fetter Printing Co. 
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YOUR PLANT IS INCOMPLETE xX BECAUSE you would save the ex- 
WITHOUTA press charges, waste and delays, , 
CEES unavoidable when sending jobs 


Wy ‘| | No 7 ¢ away to the Numberer. 
\) 4 BECAUSE the quality of the num- 
- BECAUSE at present rates for bering is limited only to the ex- 
numbering, the machine will cellence of your presswork— 
Cc bi b return the investment in a few far supertor to the work of any 
Hpe- § days and will wear for years. Namiarcr. 








BECAUSE when preparing an esti- 
mate, the numbering — which BECAUSE it is the most success- 


Rumbering Machine 


costs you nothing—will fre- ful machine on the market and 
ft) quently secure the job and make possesses all the latest im- 
N “ 1 a customer. provements. 








(Facsimile Impression) 


i MODEL No. 29.—For Numbering Cash Sale Books. « 
Price, $ ] 2:69 net MODEL Neo. 31.—For Numbering Baggage and Bicycle Tags. The Bates Machine 











All Wearing Parts Steel MODEL No. 33.—For Dating Church Envelopes (type-high). C 
aring Pa ° " aad ; 4 
Futiy Gunautent. HAND MACHINES.—For Numbering of all kinds. ompany.. » MAKERS 
SOLD BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS New York Life Bldg., 346 Broadway 
AND DEALERS. Samples submitted at your request. Write now. NEW YORK 








Trade Fol 
thir Rice 





Goodan Ouch > 
if I 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 

—— AND PRICES 


alional — 
ENOFAVING OM rng: 27 p00 orig ptr 


_ fend for our free booklers 
650-652 Chestyut ft. Phila. Penn, 


204 SUPER” CLEVELAND, O, Im (0°00? Orne s® 19a: Pern. 











PARE Now Work 1 AE HARMONIZER” coset. 


T is 5x7% inches in size, containing 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average of 8 pages each 
of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and 
the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of stock used. In addition to 
the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each combi- 
nation is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that 

there is today a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. The demand has 

been steadily growing for many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every purpose pFKkdeeceeeeceeeeceeeeeeee 

for which white stock is used. In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or less ‘S 
one in selecting an that wae Stones a hermonions pee easing awe A great eve of FOR SALE BY 

valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will produce a e 

good effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to turn The Inland Printer Co. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 


out a satisfactory job. ‘‘The Harmonizer” will overcome this. 


; : A A OR 
great his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed 
with 12 original and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front part of the book, printed on es Nassan Street, New Fons. 
white plate paper, with all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the Price, $3.50 PER Copy, EXPRESS Paip. 


printer will never be at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted % x 
or colored stock he may select. 333333333333333333>3>>>> 


>>>>>5>5>>5> 


Vv 
Vv 
¥ 
It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how y 
Vv 
Vv 
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“JUST AS REGROW AION 
GOOD" oe 





is a common 
E expression of 
ink men....... | 








OS ODD ODDOO OOD OD o~ YASADS4~D45434D455DY 
Rea ne ee ee 4 
; but if you have used either of these inks YOU KNOW all others 
f are poor imitations. If you have not used them, NOW is the time 


to convince yourself that they have no equals, and are therefore the 
STANDARDS adopted by the leading printers of the world. 
AND REMEMBER these inks are made from formulas 
known only to 


THE STANDARD PRINTING INK CO. 
CHICAGO BRANCH, 69-71 PLYMOUTH PLACE CINCINNATI, OHIO ! 

















‘on BEST JOB PRESS IN THE WORLD. 
HEAVIEST— STRONGEST— LIGHTEST RUNNING. 


It has Time and Labor Saving Devices found on no other Gordon Press. 


PATENT DUPLEX DISTRIBUTING FOUNTAIN — The only Fountain on a 
disk press that distributes the ink before it comes in contact with the 
form rollers. 


INK ROLLER THROW-OFF— A device that prevents the rollers coming 
in contact with the form when the impression is thrown off. 


IMPRESSION THROW-OFF— The ee and best on the market. 


FOR 
SALE 











The IDEAL 


IS NOTED FOR 


“The ~ Lae ; 
| Jobber 


| IS NOTED FOR 


Accuracy 
Durality shane Weight 
Ligh ¢ Running DEALE RS 8-sided Stick 





Quick-Moving 


: is Back Gauge 
Manufactured by lilac . ' 


| Has no Equal for 
I the Price 


L LIGHTNING EIOBESR.. - 


THE JOHN M. JONES CO., Palmyra, N.Y. s.2s3252su 
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SHON A AD. CRACKERS made by ZACHER & CO. 
Z r a Have standard records which all men know; 





Electrotypes that prove the best, are always ready for a test. 


AS GOOD a thing as you can do, 
Have them illustrate for you ; 221 FIFTH AVE., COR. QUINCY, 
Their style and finish is up-to-date, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Prompt delivery, never late. E 


Woodcuts clear, etchings sharp, half-tones worthy for any art, 








END two cents in 
stamps for our 
especially de= 

signed stock sheet of 
fine photo=-litho= 
engraved letter-heads. 
No printer should be 
without one. It will net 
you a handsome profit. 

















Stamping, Embossing and ' 





Zase-making eee | 


We can deliver book-covers of any style, cloth or leather, stamped 
in gold or ink, ready for casing, in handsome and effective designs. 








EMBOSSED CATALOGUE COVERS —1- 


Don’t Ruin your 
Printing Press 


with embossing. We 
have presses built for 
the work. 


Book Edge Gilding 
Book Edge Marbling 
Leaf Stamping 


WALCUTT BROTHERS, 139-143 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





O DESIGNERS 
\ Le7 Clans Ws 


FLECTROT 


J cclephone Central 2014 J 
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PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY 





NEw MopeEL JOBBER. DOUBLE-SIXTEEN BOOK. 


i ese 
OCOUCE a 





EDITION FOLDER. 





‘THREE-FOLD PARALLEL. SPECIAL EDITION FOLDER. 
MADE BY 
indian BROWN FOLDING MACHINE Co. 
NEW YORK— WELD & STuRTEVANT, 12 Reade St. E R | =e PA i 


LONDON —M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, Phoenix Place, 
Mt. Pleasant, W. C. 
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ALWAYS 


At All Our Branches 


IN STOCK 





Hamilton Wood Goods 








FOR LIST OF BRANCHES SEE € 
WwW INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 








Founders 





American Type 


Company 














GENERAL ENGRAVING @ 


: IXY ED Tk) 
me andi il Ke he) 








237'ST. CLAIR ST. PITT BLDG. 

















THE 


EMMERICH Bronzing and 
Dusting Machine 


Over 2,000 in use. 








IMPROVED 








Sizes: SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing 
heavy paper stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 


14 x 25 We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for 


fede embossing tablet covers, “ae. 

28 x 44 Sa gre 

34 x 50 

s:%| Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
eres 191-193 Worth Street, - - += NEW YORK CITY, 


Write for prices and particulars. 








See AND.) ORO 
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Do You Want the Best Cabinets 


THAT CAN BE MADE? 














es HEN look carefully into the merits of the Porter Patented Extension Front Steel-Run Cabinets, 

manufactured exclusively by us under letters patent granted to Wm. A. Porter. This Cabinet, 

combined with ‘‘ New Departure’? Cases, Hamilton’s Patented Tilting Bracket, and filled with 

California Job Cases, makes a combination that is a winner—wins words of praise from the com- 
positor—wins money for the proprietor by economizing space, preserving type and reducing labor. We 
make them in twelve styles and sizes which are fully illustrated and described in our new catalogue, which 
will be sent to those who apply for it. No cabinet 
equals this in points of solidity and carrying capacity. 
They are absolutely indestructible and will stand any 
amount of rough usage. The special feature of this 
Cabinet is the Extension Front (see cut) which 
enables the workman to withdraw any case which is 
located in a place inconvenient to set type from on 
account of its position high up or low down in the 
tier of cases, and to place it at any desired height 
without drawing another case to serve as a rest. This is 
of great advantage, especially in high cabinets. It 
has been adopted in the Government Printing Office 
at Washington and many of the leading printing 
houses in the United States and England, and all 
who have them are earnest in their praise. These 
Cabinets can be purchased of any recognized dealer 
in printers’ supplies in the United States or Canada; 
also all other goods manufactured by us are carried 
in stock and sold at all supply houses. Ask for 
Hamilton goods and see that you get them. Every 
article we make bears our stamp. Look for it. 
It is a guaranty of excellence. We are the largest 
manufacturers of Wood Type in the world. Send for 
Catalogue. 

















Our line of Wood Type embraces over 700 different 
designs, all made in many sizes and put up in any assortment 
from a single letter to the largest font. 


THE HAVMILTON JOFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Warehouse and Factory—MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 














PORTER CABINETS indorsed by the Public Printer 
and now used in the Government Printing Office at 
Washington. 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
February 25, 1897. 

Gentlemen,—In reply to yours of the 20th 
inst., I am pleased to state the Patent Extension 
Front Cabinets have given entire satisfaction, 
and possess advantages over the old style 
cabinets. 











Respectfully yours, , 
TH. E. BENEDICT, No. 4 PORTER EXTENSION FRONT STEEL-RUN CABINET. 
Public Printer Contains 50 Cases in the floor space occupied by an ordinary single stand. Height, 84 inches, 
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ROLLER 
MOULDS 


~ROLLER- 
MAKING 
MACHINERY 


Complete outfits furnished. 


MOULDS ARE 
GUARANTEED 
TO BE TRUE. 








This Gun contains 32 2-in. x 72 in. 
Patented Moulds. 


Estimates furnished for large or small outfits and 
for single moulds. 


JAMES ROWE 


76 West Jackson Street, - - CHICAGO. 





THE PRINTING MACHINERY Co., cto. 
Exclusive European Agent, LONDON, E.C. 
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© 15 Tudor Street, 
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TRADE-MARK, 


Supplying some of the most artis- Our Inks 


tic printers in the country with 





cwC THE For this is that WE MAKE INKS 
that can be depended upon when 


REASON FIRST-CLASS work is wanted. 


END us an order and we will 
help you make money. 


Columbia Printing Ink Company, in. 


C. J. DUNN, Manager. 
292 Flushing Avenue, 


Telephone — 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


1135 Williamsburg. 
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HIGH-GRADE PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 

















E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 
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SINGLE LONG-FOLD MACHINE, FOR COVERS IN GANGS. 
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Chambers Brothers Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NOW SEE HERE, MR. PRINTER 


You don’t know how much you could raise your prices, without losing any customers, 
if you were to raise the quality of your printing. 

You can’t tell without trying. 

Perhaps you don’t know how much you could raise the quality of your printing by using 


the Ault & Wiborg inks. 
It is quite possible that you attribute much inferior work to a poor press, or a poor 


pressman, or bad roller composition, when the cut-price inks you are using are wholly or 
largely to blame. 










Printers very often fool them- 
selves in that way. 

The trial of Ault & Wiborg 
inks often solves a mystery. 

The change of ink is usually 
the last resort when a job doesn’t 
work properly. It should be the 
first. 




















There are great differences in 
inks. 





That is because while 
some makers have been 
constantly trying to put 
more intrinsic value into 
their inks others have been 
devising ways to take in- 
trinsic value out of their 
inks so as to work the bar- 
gain-counter dodge. 

And the natural results 
are that the good inks are 
very good and the poor 
inks are very poor. 

The reasons why poor 
inks are extensively used are 
numerous. One of the prin- 
ciple ones is that much of 
the blame for slouchy print- 
ing that is due to the poor inks is put in the wrong place. If you are not using Ault & Wiborg 
inks we urge you to try them. We are confident that they will greatly improve your work. 
We are confident that they will raise the standard of your work to such a degree that you can 
raise your prices and hold your customers and increase your business right along. 

Most of your customers will readily appreciate the difference between the printing you do 
with our inks and that done with the general run of inks although they will not be able to tell 
you whether the difference is due to inks or type or presses or papers. Send for our catalogue. 


THE BEST INKS MAKE THE BEST PRINTERS. 














































The Ault & Wiborg Co. 
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LUSTROUS BOOK, 665-84. ( NO OFFSET. ) 
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IN A HOLLAND KITCHEN. 


Half-tone reproduction of drawing in charcoal, by Waldo Bowser, advanced illustration class, Art Institute of Chicago, 
Original 20 by 30 inches in size. (See article elsewhere.) 








Engraved by Rosenow & Co., Chicago, 


A DAUGHTER OF THE FLOWERY KINGDOM. 


Half-tone reproduction of drawing in charcoal, by Frederick D. Schook, advanced illustration class, Art Institute of Chicago. 
Original 20 by 30 inches in size. (See article elsewhere.) 
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of novelties, by the ordinary line of 
printers, has been a puzzling problem, 
and many jobs have been lost to those 
printers because they were not suffi- 
ciently equipped, or thought they were 
not, to cut out the work after printing, 
which they probably imagined could not 
be done without special dies made to 
order for the occasion. 

Cutting with dies on the job press is 
usually considered as heavy work, and 
comparatively few printers have equip- 
ment of sufficient strength to stand the 
strain that would be imposed upon their presses, 
which in all probability were not built for nor 
intended to be used for such work. The cost of 
the dies — another important item to be taken into 
consideration in the price of the job—the uncertainty 
as to the time required to get the dies—as many 
printers are hundreds of miles away from the iarge 
cities where these things can be procured in a 
reasonable time, express charges, etc., have been too 
much for ordinary printers to tussle with, and it is 
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not surprising that they have about come to the con- 
clusion that it is not worth while to try to do 
special shapes. 

Instances are not rare where the mention of the 
cost of a die for cutting a special shape has resulted 
in a temporary loss of breath to the customer, and 


CHICAGO, JULY, 1900. 


THE CUTTING OF SPECIAL SHAPES. 





$2 per year, in advance. 


TERMS { Foreign, $1.20 per year extra. 


NO. I.— BY WILLIAM B. LAWRENCE, 


not infrequently in the loss of said customer to the 
printer, as some customers appear to think that the 
printer has everything on hand in the line of dies 
for the cutting of special shapes that could possibly 
be imagined, and when they are told of the necessity 
of making a die to suit their particular job, with the 
cost thereof, seem to think that the printer is trying 
to “do” them. 

It is the object of the writer to place before the 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER a few suggestions 
in the manner of using the ordinary paper-cutter, in 
some instances in connection with the ordinary job 
press, to obtain results in the 
line of getting out different 
shapes, hoping the suggestions 
may lead to a more extended 
use of the cutter for the pur- 
mentioned. Sufficient 
illustrations will be given to 
enable printers to get the idea, 
and probably assist them to 
start a little investigation of Fic. 3. 
their own, which can not fail to interest and which 
may lead to results far greater than at first imagined. 

Of course, it is not intended to convey the idea 
that the use of the paper-cutter and printing-press 
will, to any great extent, do away with the use of 
dies for the cutting of shapes, but the hope is enter- 
tained that these suggestions may open up a new 
source of revenue, and be of benefit to the very large 
number of printers in small and medium sized offices 
(larger offices are welcome to them) who are too far 
away from the great printing-supply centers to have 
their special cutting “farmed” out, or whose cus- 
tomers can not afford to pay for special dies, and 
thus, without any additional outlay for equipment, 
enable them to compete for this class of work to the 
extent of their ability to handle the same. 

The first step the printer should take in getting 
ideas upon this subject is the analyzing, as it were, 
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of the different shapes seen in every-day use, such 
as square or oblong box shapes, cubes, cylindrical 
shapes, etc., in order to become familiar with them. 
Noticing the advertisements in the papers published 
in the large cities, you will be surprised at the 
variety of shapes displayed, and the suggestion is 
made that you take a pair of shears and cut these 
out, cutting to the printed outlines, then turn over 
the shapes thus obtained, so that you do not see the 
outlines of the printed forms, and a surprise will 
probably await you when it is seen how simple most 
of these forms or shapes are, how little they 
resemble the object intended, and how readily they 
can be applied to work in the job-printing line. 
We want to show how easily similar shapes can be 
cut out on the paper-cutter and the press —one or 
two corners cut off of a square or oblong to form 
cubes or boxes, a curved top and bottom cut to form 
cylinders, etc.— and, simple as they seem to be, 
these shapes are always more effective for adver- 
tising purposes than the common every-day square 
or oblong shapes usually seen. 

A little time given to studying these shapes will 
be of advantage to any one, and the insight thus 
gained will be most useful when you come to print- 
ing and cutting them out for use as advertisements 
adapted to the requirements of your own customers. 

To bring forward more forcibly the idea we want 
to convey in “analyzing” the shapes, we will call 
attention to Figs. 1, 2 and 3, which represent a cube 
in the different steps of being produced. The dotted 
lines on two corners represent the square of the 
stock, and the corners so marked cut off. You will 
notice how little Fig. 1 represents a cube, and while 
Fig. 2, with just three more lines added, brings out 
the shape to a greater extent, we will have to turn 
to Fig. 3 to get the full formation. 

Fig. 4 gives us the outline of stock and a cylin- 
drical shape. Fig. 5 shows the same_ subject 
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completed, and, strange as it may seem, Fig. 6 
represents exactly the same shape as Fig. 5, that is, 
if Fig. 5 and Fig. 6 were cut out it would be found 
that the outlines of both are the same, so if you 
have the facilities for cutting out one of them you 
are equipped to do the other also. 


To more effectually study these shapes and many 
others to be used in this article, we would advise 
the reproducing of the same by either tracing upon 
thin paper laid over the cut, or by placing a sheet of 
paper under the page upon which the cut is printed 
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and transferring by carbon paper; or with a needle 
or pin point lightly prick through at the corners of 
the shape and then draw the lines in, using the 
pinholes as guides. These drawings may then be 
cut out in the same manner as suggested with the 
newspaper shapes, and may be used instead of them 
if no other can be had. Bear in mind that we are 
now simply studying these shapes, not describing 
the process of cutting them out. 


(To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
COGPERATION. 
BY A. K. TAYLOR. 

i hierseetel every day we read about the success 
ak of some cobperative scheme (usually in some 
other State), and we immediately conjure up in our 
minds some pleasant picture of a not far distant 
millennium, when every man will be his own brother, 
the only drawback being that everything will be so 
pleasant that the hope of going to heaven will no 
longer prove an incentive for trying to be better. 

But coming back to the present, where condi- 
tions, not theories, confront us, who is there that 
has not seen the woful lack of codperation in his 
own business affairs? For instance, in your own fac- 
tory did you ever have a foreman who, when your 
back was turned, occasionally would like to cripple 
the efficiency of your whole plant by stubbornly 
refusing to be just a little bit accommodating to the 
other departments, just in order to show to the rest 
of the force how very important he was? Who 
constantly feels that he is not being accorded due 
consideration if he is not being forever tearfully 
besought to facilitate this, that or the other matter 
by a little consideration for and coéperation with 
the rest? And how vou love that man! And if any 
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man’s salary in the establishment is to be raised 
how you instinctively long to heap coals of fire on 
that man’s head by selecting him to be the recip- 
ient of the contemplated reward! And did you 
ever notice, if you happen to be favored by the 
assistance (?) of such a man, that his pig-headed- 
ness is usually in direct proportion to his ignorance ? 
And how frequently it happens that the only way 
that this pearl of great price can be mollified is by 
flattery. And by what manner of means can you 
flatter him? This is known only by the ink agent. 

But, let us be thankful, that type of foreman is 
scarce, for the simple reason that promotions are 
not courted by his methods, and he is disappearing 
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work in his department has been done in such a 
manner that the remaining operations can be per- 
formed to the best advantage. The foreman of the 
composing-room must see that the forms are so 
imposed that they not only cause no trouble in the 
pressroom but that they can be manipulated in the 
bindery to the best advantage when they come to be 
folded and sewed. There is hardly a more vital 
principle, where the point of profit is involved, than 
that in each stage of the work due vigilance be exer- 
cised in seeing that future operations are considered, 
and not only considered but planned out so that they 
can be done in the most economical way. 

Workmen are sometimes prone to overlook the 








From collection of H. W. Fay. 








Photo by Ralph Cary, De Kalb, Ilinois. 


ON THE KISHWAUKEE. 


from the ranks of the workmen as they are learning 
that their best interests are the interests of their 
employers. 

The foreman who operates his department to the 
best advantage, and is valued accordingly, is the one 
who is continually using his brains in studying how 
to facilitate his work and devising plans for bring- 
ing it into closer touch with the other departments 
with which it is associated. And the keen-sighted 
employer is the one who sees that such efforts are 
not left unrewarded. 

A foreman’s whole duty has not been performed 
when the work has passed through his own depart- 


ment. His part has been performed only when the 


direct advantage and value of being reasonably 
cheerful, obliging and considerate in their daily 
work, not only with their employers but with the 
workmen with whom they are associated. The pos- 
session of a chronic “vinegar visage” is a very poor 
business asset, even in the undertaking business. 
Lack of coédperation is nowhere more marked 
than in cases where it is desired either to test some 
new device or appliance, or to make some change in 
a long-established method of doing work. In most 
cases you can count with a certainty on either the 
antagonism or, what is worse, the indifference of 
every one involved in the change. If the innovation 
should be suggested by a workman to a foreman of 
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the “clam” type it meets with scant consideration, 
and the workman making the suggestion is made to 
feel that, while he may eventually recover mentally, 
nevertheless his present usefulness has been greatly 
impaired, and the best thing for him is to do his 
work in the same old way that his ancestors did, 
even to the time that they lived up trees. Should 
the suggestion come from one in authority, the atti- 
tude of the ultra-conservative (charitably speaking) 
foreman is somewhat different. If the wet blanket 
treatment fails to vanquish the suggested innova- 
tion, there may yet be chance to down it on a trial, 
and if after a trial (which everybody knows who has 
had any experience in such matters is always quite 
impartial) it is decided to adopt the new measure or 
method, why, then, in the opinion of the foreman 
who never codperates, it is just another example 
showing how some people are downtrodden; and 
should the experiment prove an unqualified success, 
the foreman will come in out of the rain with what 
good grace he can — but at the tail end of time. 

The highest efficiency of a plant is only possible 
through hearty codperation, and codperation of em- 
ployer and employed is dependent upon considerate 
treatment and just wages. 


STYLE IN TITLE-PAGES,* 
BY W. IRVING WAY. 

CONFESS myself to be somewhat of a beau in 
the matter of title-pages; and I have a real 
affection for a good one, while I carry my dislike 
for a bad one almost to the extreme of declining 
even to coquet with it. This is with reference to 
the form, however. One may read a wholesome 
moral in the example of old John Bagford, the 
antiquarian biblioclast, who succeeded in collecting 
titles enough to form a hundred volumes, and was 
immortalized by the painters and engravers of his 
time, but in ours is impaled as a noxious insect with 
the late Mr. Blades’ other enemies of books. As to 
the matter, one is inclined to doubt if our present 
condition is an improvement on that which prevailed 
in the days of Dr. John Hill Burton, who complained 
that “Logic has not succeeded as yet in discovering 
the means of framing a title-page which shall be 
exhaustive, as it is termed, and constitute an infal- 
lible finger-post to the nature of a book.” Of those 
authors who have been successful in designing mis- 
leading titles no one has attained that eminence 
reached by the late Mr. Ruskin, whose treatise “on 
the construction of sheepfolds” has brought confu- 
sion to the mind of many a farmer who was not 
looking for the means of abolishing the difference 

between Popery and Protestantism. 
In the limits of a short article it is not possible 
to give:a full history of the evolution of the title- 
page, but the reader may be reminded that in our 


* A paper read to the Chicago Society of Proofreaders, revised and 
decreased for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


first printed books it was customary to relegate to 
the colophon at the end of the book such data con- 
cerning the author, place, date, etc., as the printer — 
who was nearly always the publisher as well— 
thought necessary to preserve. And sometimes this 
colophon was made to serve as a vehicle for the 
exploitation of the printer’s merit, or commendation 
of the text. The first known use of the title-page 
was in Ratdolt’s Calendarium, printed in Venice in 
1476. It is a wood engraving, and contains, besides 
the date and the name of the printer, twelve verses 
in Latin. This title-page is in two colors, black 
and red. 

The title in early printed books was on the first 
leaf, which accounts for its absence from so many. 
Then it was printed on the second leaf, the first 
being left blank; then an abbreviation of the title 
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FINELY ENGRAVED TITLE, SURROUNDED BY TEN COMPARTMENTS 
CONTAINING FIGURES OF APOLLO AND THE NINE MUSES. 


Size of original, 6% by 10% inches. 


was printed on the first leaf and called the bastard 
or half-title. The English printers of the sixteenth 
century frequently printed their titles within wood- 
cut borders, and not infrequently used roman char- 
acters, though the text itself was in black-letter. 
Early in the seventeenth century the metal 
engraved title-page came into fashion in England — 
the first Englishman known to have practiced the 
art of engraving on copper being William Rogers, 
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who was born about 1545, and an example of whose 
work is known to have been done as early as 1598, 
for Gerard’s “Herbal.” Yet the year of Rogers’ 
birth, 1545, is supposed to have seen the first title 
engraved on metal in England, but by whom we 
can not tell. Among the most notable copperplate 
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COMOEDIA. 


PEDEDED FE DEPROKORD 


BIRMINGHAMIAE: 


Typis JOHANNIS BASKERVILLE. 
MDCCLXXII. 


TITLE-PAGE TO BASKERVILLE’S TERENCE, 


engravers of title-pages and frontispieces in the 
seventeenth century working in England, besides 
Rogers, were Martin Droeshout, William Faithorne, 
William Hole, William Marshall and Wenceslaus 
Hollar. Almost invariably the engraved title was 
accompanied by a printed one. The early printed 
book contains no more noticeable characteristic than 
that of the development of the title, which, with its 
occasionally accompanying frontispiece, often forms 
the only illustration or ornament in the volume. 
Though often rude in design and execution these 
“unconsidered trifles” are nearly always in harmony 
with the text, and indeed are often a fairly faithful 
reflection of its character. Two years ago the Gro- 
lier Club, of New York, held an exhibition of books 
with engraved titles and frontispieces published in 
England during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. ‘The author of the introduction to the cata- 
logue of that exhibition found, after a careful study 
of the examples shown, that in more than one 
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instance “the title-page served as a sort of illus- 
trated index to the contents of the book,” which 
clearly indicated the coéperation of the designer and 
the author. During the eighteenth century the dis- 
play-type title came more prominently into vogue 
again, but from an artistic point of view it did not 
show any advance. Not even the great Baskerville, 
with the beautiful type at his command, has given 
us anything that is quite satisfactory. He did, how- 
ever, avoid the charge of mixing his fonts, but his 
spacing, selection of sizes and ornaments, and his 
punctuation are not pleasing to the educated eye. 
Among the best examples of English eighteenth- 
century titles are some of those set in a mixture of 
fonts within rules or narrow stock borders —a style 
imitated today with, in isolated instances, more but 
chiefly less success because at best a feeble iniita- 
tion, or an affectation. In the 
attempt was made to balance the lines, to make a 
judicious mixture of italic and roman old style, but 
in many examplcs the spacing is inelegant, and the 
ornaments rude and meaningless. 


originals, some 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE PEELE: 
COLLECTED AND EDITED, WITH SOME 
ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND 
WRITINGS, BY THE REV. 
ALEXANDER DYCE, 
B. A. 


SECOND EDITION WITH ADDITIONS 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 





VOL. I. 


LONDON: 


WILLIAM PICKERING. 
1829. 


TITLE-PAGE BY NEPHEW CHARLES WHITTINGHAM, SLIGHTLY 
REDUCED. 


During the century just closed every previous 
known style has been imitated, but not until William 
Pickering the publisher, and nephew Charles Whit- 
tingham the printer, put their level heads together 
did the evolution of the type title, with or without 
woodcut or ornaments, show satisfactory results and 
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real progress. Mr. Arthur Warren in his book on 
the Whittinghams, printed by the Grolier Club, gives 
us some useful notes on the “development of the 
Whittingham taste in the use of types” as traced in 
the Chiswick title-pages. ‘The uncle began,” Mr. 
Warren tells us, “by following the artificial and 
feeble style of his time, as we see it in the title of 


WHO SPOILS OUR NEW 
ENGLISH 


BOOKS 
Asked and Answered by 


Henry STEVENS of Vermont 


Bibliographer and lover of Books Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Old England and Corresponding 
Member of the American Antiquarian Society of New England of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and of the New England Genealo 
gical Society Life Member of the British Association for the Advance 
ment of Science Fellow of the British Archzological Association 
and the Zoological Society of London Black Balled Atheneum 
Club of London also Patriarch of Skull & Bonesof Yale 
and Member of the Historical Societies of Vermont 
New York Wisconsin Maryland &c &c BA 
and MA of Yale College as well as 
Citizen of Noviomagus 
et cetera 





LONDON 
Ilenry Newton Stevens 115 St Martins Lane over 
Against the Church of St Martin in the Fields 
Christmas Mpcccl.xxx1v 


CHISWICK PRESS TITLE-PAGE. 


Young’s ‘Night Thoughts,’” which was printed in 
the last decade of the eighteenth century. “In this, 
and in the titles of many following books, the type 
was displayed, with big capitals and little capitals, 
long lines, catch lines, thick-faced cross-rules, italic 
and diamond dashes, making, as far as the words 
allowed, a fair showing of the variety of fonts in 
stock. It was then, and it is yet to some extent, a 
practice of the trade to define the relative importance 
of a title line by a selection of large or small types, 
and by lengthening or shortening the lines alter- 
nately. Sometimes the types were too small for the 
page or for the text. Sometimes there were not 
letters enough to fill the line, and in that case the 
letters were thrust apart by wide gaps of white 
space, which almost destroyed their connection. In 
the hands of the unskilled a title-page so treated is 
weak and meaningless. The Uncle Whittingham 
was quite as successful as any other printer of his 
time with titles made after old-fashioned rules, but 
the rules were arbitrary and mechanical. He out- 
grew them.” When the nephew came in his first 
attempts at improvement are shown in the addition 
of specially engraved borders, probably due to a 
suggestion, Mr. Warren surmises, emanating from 
Pickering. However this may be, the nephew broke 
away entirely from conventional traditions. The 


balancing of long and short lines, the mixing of 
italic with roman capitals and black-letters, and “the 
general treatment of a title-page as a handbill or an 
advertisement, gave place to the simpler style 
adopted in ‘The Works of George Peele’ (1829).” 
In this title may be noticed a liberal use of punctua- 
tion, according to old usage, but these points grow 
less in number in later examples of the Whittingham- 
Pickering books, and finally disappear entirely. As 
Mr. Warren remarks, “The last thing we learn is 
simplicity,” and in many of the so-called “ Pickering 
titles ” the types are devoid of “servile mannerisms ; 
they are always large and readable, always sym- 
metrically arranged, always in harmony with the 
text, and in proportion to the available space.” 
The favorite styles for the composition of titles 
are known as the “inverted pyramid” and “Greek 
vase” form. When two or more colors are used the 
question of their proper distribution and balance is 
a delicate one, but it has been settled by example. 
And the symmetry and harmony of such titles can 
only be preserved by the most careful register. 
During the past twenty-five years the specially 
designed and engraved title has come into more or 
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less common usage for fine books, and among the 
best of these are those designed by William Morris 
for his Kelmscott Press books, with which readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER are already more or less 
familiar. The whimsical fancy used as a title by 
Mr. Henry Stevens for his “Who Spoils Our New 
English Books” is reproduced as an example of 
reticence — in the matter of pointing. The examples 
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reproduced to accompany this article have been pur- 
posely selected from sources that are unfamiliar 
to many of my readers, but which in their variety 
afford opportunity for comparison and study. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.* 
BY O. F. BYXBEE. 

NO. IX.— ARRANGEMENT OF THE COMPOSING-ROOM,. 

TALIC, head letter and run- 

ning title should have been 
included in the items enu- 
merated in the last chapter, 
which, including the neces- 
sary cases, would increase 
the cost by $40.97. Of the 
italic ten pounds would be 
sufficient, costing $4.68. 
The style of heads will be 
considered in a later chap- 
/ ter, in which three sizes of 
type will be advocated, 8, 
12 and 24-point; of the 
8-point twenty-five pounds 
will be required ($11.70); four fonts of 12-point 
caps and lower-case ($10.80), and two fonts of 24- 
point, caps only ($4.05), with spaces and quads for 
each size ($5.15). Two fonts of dating title would 
cost $2.40. Two job cases and one cap case ($2.19) 
complete the outfit. 

The question of arrangement in all departments 
of a newspaper is one that deserves careful consid- 
eration, as there are many opportunities for saving 
time and steps that are frequently overlooked in the 
average office, and the question applies to the com- 
posing-room more particularly than to any other 
portion of the plant. One of the most important 
points to be considered is that of light and where it 
is most needed. It will be quickly conceded that in 
this respect the requirements of typesetting are the 
greatest and accordingly the news cases should be 
arranged to the best advantage in close proximity to 
the windows. There is very little choice between a 
left and right light, but it should invariably come 
from the side and not from the front or rear, and 
the most economical and satisfactory plan is to place 
double frames facing each other on either side of a 
window so that the alley will have the window at 
the end, leaving the light practically unobstructed 
for use in the center of the room. If the compos- 
ing-room is long and narrow, with light on one side 
only, as such rooms frequently are, the cases can be 
thus arranged along one side, with the ad. cases at 
one end. The arrangement of the balance of the 
room should be such as to save the most time. The 
copy hook, standing galley, head-letter cases, bank 


DRAWN BY C. W. STAYMAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


* This series of articles was commenced in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
November, 1899. The next number will be “Business Oftice Fixtures 
and Arrangement.” 
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and galley racks should all be convenient for the 


compositors, while the bank and galley racks should 
in turn be near the proof press, the rack for cor- 
rected galleys near the imposing stone, and the 
latter near the entrance to pressroom or to the ele- 
vator. As so much depends on the shape of the 
room it is impossible to state here the exact loca- 
tion of each article, but a little study with the out- 
line above mentioned in mind will soon evolve an 
economical arrangement, although a few changes 
may be found necessary during the first few weeks. 
If the pressroom or elevator is at one end, the 
imposing stone should be near it, with ad. type at 
the opposite end. The bank should be in the mid- 
dle of the room, with standing galley on one side 
and head-letter cases on the other, proof press near 
the bank and opposite the compositors, with rack 
for uncorrected galleys on one side and the one for 
corrected galleys on the other, the latter nearest the 


stone. 





GOOD COPY IN THE HANDS OF ANY PRINTER, 
Photographed especially for THE INLAND PRINTER by the Lifeo 
graph Company, St. Louis. 


A STENOGRAPHIC MACHINE, 

From Germany comes a simple, compact little machine, 
which, it is claimed, will do for shorthand what the type- 
writer has done for longhand— reduce it to the level of an 
exact mechanical science. Shorthand machines have already 
been invented, and some of them have fulfilled conditions 
imposed upon them, but the most of them wrote on a nar- 
row paper-tape like a printing-telegraph. The stenotyper 
employs a paper roll, equal in breadth to an ordinary short- 
hand notebook, the operator having to tap upon six keys, as 
against the thirty or more arranged on the different type- 
writers. To read stenotype the eye must learn a new style 
of type, based somewhat upon the Morse alphabet in teleg- 
raphy, in that it consists of a combination of dots and 
dashes. ‘he marks of the six keys, which can be struck 
simultaneously, can be combined in sixty-three different 
ways, producing an alphabet of sixty-three letters. 








Engraved by Binner E ving Co., Chicago. 


THE BLACKSMITH. 


Half-tone reproduction of drawing in charcoal, by Frederick D. Schook, advanced illustration class, Art Institute of Chicago. 
Original 20 by 30 inches in size. (See article elsewhere.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
i many printers, in estimating the cost of 
work, fail to take into account the foreman’s 
time — an important factor in every job. 
NEW fiber is being tested in Chicago for paper 
qualities. If it proves a success, and Paper 
Trade is of the opinion that it will, wood-pulp will 
no longer be king. 
HE. determination of the employing printers to 
contribute to a common defense fund should 
at least have the effect of subduing the exuberant 
“labor agitator,” who would rather strike than eat. 
HE success achieved by the typographical exhi- 
bition in New York reflects great credit on 
“Big Six.” There is no reason why the exhibition 
can not be repeated in Chicago and other large cities, 
and be equally as profitable and instructive. 

‘OME of the so-called “books” put out by pub- 
» lishers nowadays for a bargain-seeking genera- 
tion are enough to make the dead and gone masters 
of the art preservative turn over in their tombs. 
This is the age of shoddy in bookmaking as well 
in other lines. 


HE printers in Great Britain are reported to be 

enjoying an unprecedented boom, with fewer 

idle men than at any time for a quarter of a century. 

Probably most of the out-of-work printers shouldered 

shooting-sticks and went to South Africa to hold 
sessions with the Boers. 


ONSUL RUFFIN, according to the advance 
' sheets of the United States consular reports, 
writes from Asuncion, Paraguay, under date of 
April 6, that bids will soon be requested for printing 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 postage stamps of different 
colors for that country. Interested parties should 
address the Postmaster-General Senor Angel Pena. 
ATERPROOF paper is now made by first 
gelatinizing the paper either before or after 
printing, and then treating it with a solution of 
formaldehyde (CH.O). Paper thus treated will 
retain printed or painted characters when water or 
detergents are applied. The process is especially 
valuable to the makers of wall and decorative 
papers 





HE boasted “liberty of the press” was given a 
serious jolt recently by a judge of the Wayne 
Circuit Court of Michigan, who issued an injunction 
restraining a weekly society publication from print- 
ing a news article which the plaintiff in the case “had 
reason to believe and did believe” that the editor 
intended to print. The paper came out with a blank 
column in the space where the article enjoined would 
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otherwise have appeared. Under this ruling it would 
be possible to stop any newspaper or other periodical 
from publication by a simple appeal to the courts. 


ie has cost the Typographical Union, according to 
an official statement, $118,000 to carry on the 
strike against the New York Suz. There is little 
doubt that the strike has been equally as expensive 
to the Sw2z management. A great waste of money 
when results are considered. With a little more 
forbearance on the part of both parties the waste 
might have been avoided. 


M*: F. M. FULFORD, of Wilmington, North 
A Carolina, writes to THE INLAND PRINTER to 
ask what right the Government has to enter into 
competition with the makers and printers of envel- 
opes by supplying ready-printed envelopes to the 
No more right than it has to supply shaving 
The remedy lies in a united 


public. 
soap and towels. 
protest by those whose interests are involved. 
 areaerag says John Swinton, are not to go on 
N forever, and to become all the time bigger and 
fiercer. We must have a better organized system of 
industry than that which we now have, a system 
under which labor shall be fairly dealt with; under 
which reason, instead of rapacity, shall rule the 
realm of industry, and under which the working 
millions of our country shall be pacified by possess- 
ing the right to reap the crops which they have 
sown. In the working out of that system let us 
be patient. 


HE secret of obtaining fair prices in the print- 
trades is held to be in high-grade work, 
according to the Arkansas Democrat Company, of 
Little Rock, Arkansas. They say: “We are always 
open to new ideas for our employes, and do every- 
thing possible to encourage their higher education 
and greater usefulness in the Art Preservative, real- 
izing that this is the only sure way to keep up prices. 
Few customers are unwilling to pay for fine printing, 
and those printers who can do that class of work 
This is the class of cus- 


ing 


usually get fair prices. 
tomers that we cater to.” 


HERE is a possibility that in the not distant 
future the postage stamp will be a thing 

of the past. According to the Chicago Record, 
Count Detalmo di Brazza-Savorgnan, of Venice, has 
devised a series of methods which are destined 
to revolutionize modern postoffice procedure. For 
many years, the Record says, the count has worked 
at a series of devices for collecting, registering and 
stamping mail matter without the intervention of 
clerks or the use of postage stamps. Seven of 
these patents have now been bought by a company 
incorporated in New Jersey, which proposes to urge 
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upon the United States and other governments the 
use of their time-saving and accurate devices. Phi- 
latelists would now do well to keep their eyes open, 
for it is more than likely that the postage stamp is 
doomed. Count di Brazza has invented a coin-con- 
trolled machine which does away with that awkward 
and sticky appendage. The invention would do 
credit to any mechanic, but is all the more remark- 
able as coming from a gentleman of leisure and an 
Italian count. 


THE LESSON OF THE I. T. U. ELECTION. 


HATEVER may be one’s estimate of the 

executive ability of Mr. Samuel B. Donnelly, 
president of the International Typographical Union, 
or of that possessed by President-elect Lynch, or of 
their personal characters, there is much cause for 
satisfaction to well-wishers of the printing trade in 
the outcome of the recent election. Mr. Donnelly, 
rightly or wrongly, was looked upon as the cham- 
pion of the strike. His first candidacy, two years 
ago, was based by his supporters entirely upon his 
ability to successfully inaugurate and conduct this 
sort of industrial warfare. He was held up as the 
opposite of Mr. William B. Prescott, whose methods 
inclined to peace and conservatism. Without doubt, 
the number and importance of the strikes inaugu- 
rated under Mr. Donnelly’s short reign bears out 
the charge that he favors this method of settling 
with employers, even if it does not prove that he 
can always bring them to a successful issue from 
the union’s standpoint. 

In the campaign just closed Mr. Donnelly was 
again posted as the strike candidate, while his 
opponent, it was urged, was less in favor of strikes 
and believed in mediation and arbitration. The 
handsome majority given to Mr. Lynch can there- 
fore be interpreted in no other way than as an 
emphatic protest against the arbitrary strike and 
boycott methods of bygone days, and, to this extent, 
THE INLAND PRINTER repeats, there is occasion for 
congratulations on the part of all who wish to see 
the greatest good prevail among both employers 
and men. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has more faith in the 
intelligence of the journeyman printer and more 
confidence in the fairness of the employing printer 
than to believe that the strike and the boycott are 
any longer necessary in determining such disputes 
as may arise, and it hails with intense satisfaction so 
emphatic an expression of a similar opinion as has 
been given by the great mass of the working print- 
ers in the recent election. 

Mr. Lynch will be called upon to take his office 
at a critical time in the Union’s history. He will 
find turmoil and trouble in a number of large cities. 
It will require the exercise of good judgment and 
patience to put things right, but his friends are con- 
fident that he can do it. THE INLAND PRINTER 
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joins with them in wishing the new executive of the 
International Typographical Union the greatest 
amount of success. We do not believe that he will 
lightly esteem the anti-strike sentiment that was so 
largely responsible in placing him in his exalted 
position. 


“POST-CHECK” MONEY A GOOD THING FOR 
PRINTERS, 
HE advocates of the “post-check” system will 
not be discouraged by the failure of Congress 
to pass their bill at the session recently adjourned. 
The proposition is such a meritorious one and 
promises so many benefits to printers and pub- 
lishers and all others having to do with customers 
through the mails, that the bill to put it into effect 
will undoubtedly be revived at the next session of 
Congress and pushed to a finish. The plan, as 
explained by Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
Edwin C. Madden, is to have a part, or all of the 
United States currency, up to the five-dollar denom- 
ination, provided with a space on the face for 
endorsement, and another space for a _ postage 
stamp. The money so provided is to pass current 
just as United States notes pass at present, but 
should any person desire to convert this money into 
a check, the endorsement of a payee’s name in the 
space on the face of the bill, and the placing and 
canceling of a postage stamp for the revenue, will 
render such United States note payable only to the 
person named. Instead of being a check upon the 
bank it would be a check upon the United States 
treasury, payable at any postoffice or sub-treasury 
in current money. The purpose is to facilitate 
remittances. 

THE INLAND PRINTER gives the plan its approval 
and hopes its readers will do whatever lies in their 
power to bring about the much-needed improvement 
for the transmission of money through the mails. 





COMPOSITION. 
Byers JN as applied to the painters’ art is 
simply the arrangement of lights and darks, 
and the placing of various forms, in such a manner 
that the combination shall be well balanced and 
agreeable to the eye. 

In printing, this problem of arrangement enters 
very largely. Why, then, could not some of the 
points considered by the painter be of value to the 
printer? For example: A painter is given a cer- 
tain space on a wall to decorate with a painting. 
His problem is to fill this space in an artistic man- 
ner, and to bring out the important idea of his 
subject. By the skilful arrangement of darks and 
lights in the painting of it he can compel the eye to 
rest at the point in the picture where the chief inter- 
est lies. This is good composition. A picture that 
has not this quality, but over which the eye wanders 
without being. attracted anywhere in particular, is 


one of poor composition. The printer’s case is 
often very similar. He is given a certain space 
to fill. There is a particular idea he wishes to 
convey, an important point which he wishes to 
emphasize. It may be an advertisement, a_ busi- 
ness card or a letter-head on which he is to work. 
For material to accomplish his end he has his light 
and dark faced types and his rulings, borders, orna- 
ments and spacing, which can be used in count- 
less combinations. If he uses these materials 
intelligently and in good taste, so that the balance 
is agreeable and the important point well brought 
out, it is good composition. If he sets up his darks 
and lights without considering the whole effect, so 
that the result is spotty and the eye finds no place 
to rest, and handles spacing so that it means noth- 
ing in particular, it is poor composition. It seems, 
therefore, that much might be learned by careful 
consideration of the subject from an artistic point of 
view, and it is THE INLAND PRINTER’S idea to 
invite those interested in the subject to send exam- 
ples of various kinds, on which we will endeavor to 
give practical criticism. 


THE SLIDING SCALE, 


a esteemed correspondent of THE INLAND 

PRINTER at Knob Noster, Missouri, sends us 
a clipping from the Appeal to Reason commenting 
(unfavorably, of course) upon a recent article in 
this journal on the advantages of a sliding scale of 
wages for printers. The Appeal to Reason, which, 
from the tone of several of its articles affecting 
THE INLAND PRINTER, might better be termed 
“The Appeal to Prejudice,” takes this journal 
severely to task for venturing to suggest that there 
is a difference in the earning capacity of two print- 
ers, and that in justice to both, and to the man who 
employs them, some consideration should be given 
to the man of few talents as well as to the possessor 
of many, and offering the “sliding scale” as a 
remedy. The -/Apcal wants to know if THE INLAND 
PRINTER employs men of the incompetent brand, 
and talks somewhat wildly of “bosses,” “"fatted 
gluttons,” “wage-slaves,” and the rest of the lingo 
dear to the hearts, from time immemorial, of a 
certain class of would-be reformers. 

It is only necessary for THE INLAND PRINTER to 
repeat what was said before and what it still believes, 
to make clear its position. The unions, in putting 
all of their members on a common level, deal un- 
fairly by those of their members who may be either 
several notches above or a considerable degree 
below the average in ability. The injustice to the 
former is readily apparent. He is usually kept 
down to the scale because his employer has to 
borrow from him to make up the deficiencies of his 
less competent workman. The injustice to the man 
of small ability can also be seen, since he is just as 
much entitled to a chance to make a living as his 
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more fortunate brother, a privilege he is not infre- 
quently deprived of owing to the high basis upon 
which the common scale is usually based, making 
it unprofitable for employers to give him work unless 
they are driven to it. It will not do for an altruistic 
organization like the Union to say that the less 
qualified brother is no affair of theirs. 

In reply to the question as to whether THE 
INLAND PRINTER gives employment to inferior 
workmen, the editor can only say that the establish- 
ment in which this journal is printed, like other 
similar establishments, employs some men of higher 
grade and some of lesser. It tries to secure the 
most efficient workmen at all times, but finds that 
men are not all built alike. It tries to recognize 
superior workmanship by paying above the scale to 
those who can produce it. It would doubtless be 
able to treat more ‘fairly with its employes in this 
respect if the arbitrary rules of the Union that all 
men are equally endowed did not prevail. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AN OBJECT-LESSON IN PROOFREADING. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
( NE of our leading literary journals frequently 
expresses its regret that books otherwise 
excellent should be censurable for very poor proof- 
reading. Many publishing houses have been sub- 
jected to such censure in its columns, but one of 
them, among the most famous, is especially notice- 
able by him who traces its “bad eminence.” The 
task of selecting one publisher whose work could be 
called worse than that of any other would not be 
easy, for no one of them, probably, has always had 
good proofreading. One book has been chosen for 
our object-lesson, though it is not worse than are 
It is reprinted from sheets of a 


many other books. 
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British work (not by the house above alluded to), 
and contains a number of scientific names, many 
with errors that in all probability are true copies of 
the original work. Added to these are some aston- 
ishing wrong words that seemingly must have been 
due to poor reading on the American work. 

Something that could hardly fail to impress one 
on hearing it read, as it would have been heard if it 
was so printed in the original, is a statement that 
“mineral quartz is one of the most abundant con- 
sistents of surface rocks.” One must wonder at the 
fact that a proofreader could leave this uncorrected, 
even if so written; but we can hardly conceive that 
it was read to the proofreader, for the wrong word 
is so different from the right one that no careful 
listener could fail to be impressed and forced to 
stop and correct it. It is known, moreover, that in 
the office where the work was done the copy-holder 
always reads aloud to the proofreader. However it 
happened, the error is there, and is a disgrace to 
any printed page — it would be very bad even in a 
newspaper. 

Only a few lines further on, in the same page, a 
number of minerals are named, some of the names 
having small initial letters and others capital let- 
ters — labradorite, anorthite, Augite, Bronzite, En- 
stalite. Such confusion as to capitalizing runs all 
through the book, and is very common in British 
printing. (A prominent example may be found in 
the “ New English Dictionary,” now in progress, the 
first volume of which contains the following names 
of plants, all merely incidental: Bird’s bill, Bird’s 
Pease, Bird’s tongue, bishop’s-cap, bishop’s elder, 
bishop’s-hat, bishop’s-leaves, Crane’s Bill, Bank 
Cress, Hedge-mustard, fig-tree, Fig Tree, and there 
is no knowing how many other absurd inconsisten- 
cies.) One of the names of minerals has a wrong 
letter that any competent proofreader should cor- 
rect. Another matter that should claim attention, 
and evidently did not, is exemplified by “lava flow ” 
and “lava-flow” on one page, “pebble beds” and 
" pebble-beds ” on another. 

Our book is ostensibly a popular story on an 
essentially scientific subject, and as such should con- 
tain nothing that can fail of understanding by the 
ordinary reader, except that some scientific names 
had to be used. A few passages occur which are 
not perfectly clear, and seemed at first reading to 
contain a wrong word, but the fault, if any, may be 
that of the writer, not the proofreader. Names of 
zodlogical and botanical genera occur frequently, 
confused in style, being sometimes italicized, some- 
times in roman. Among them are Pterichkeys and 
Plerichthys, both of which should be Pterichthys ; 
Lepidendron, which should be Lepidodendron ; 
Pholodomya, which should be Pholadomya; Mieras- 
ter, which should be Micraster; Fasicularia, which 
should be Fascicularia. These few names are 
merely those noted hastily, having each something 
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suspicious as found, needing only a slight etymolog- 
ical knowledge to make them demand verification at 
least. Some provision should certainly be made for 
correction of such errors. No publisher can think it 
desirable that a book should contain them. Of 
course it is supposed that the author will make the 
necessary corrections, but authors are seldom accu- 
rate proofreaders. If a person is like the present 
writer in respect of such matters, a few such errors 
will make him suspicious of the whole work and 
spoil his pleasure in reading it. 

Not the slightest obstacle in the way of enjoy- 
able progress in reading the book is the bad punc- 
tuation. Here is a sample sentence, given as in the 
book, and repeated with correct pointing: ‘The 
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and this is equally true of many other houses. 
Another work of similar character, published by 
another firm, written by a well-known university 
professor and author, was recently subjected to simi- 
lar criticism by the journal mentioned above. It 
happens to be a matter of personal knowledge that 
this professor does not write plainly, so that it 
is very easy for any ordinary proofreader to mis- 
read what he writes. Probably the main responsi- 
bility for correct reading was left with the author; 
but the occurrence of so many and such bad errors 
in the published work is plain evidence that he is 
not, though he should be, a good proofreader. 
Undoubtedly the great majority of proofreaders 
have no real knowledge of the scientific words in 
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majority of the fossils belong to the two extinct 
types Alveolaria semiovata, and Fasicularia auran- 
tium with which are some species of the genera 
Retepora Idmonea and Eschara.” ‘The majority 
of the fossils belong to the two extinct types Alveo- 
laria semiovata and Fascicularia aurantium, with 
which are some species of the genera Retepora, 
Idmonea, and Eschara.” Such wrong placing of 
commas is very frequent, and many sentences are 
less easy to understand, because of it, than the one 
quoted. 

The publishers of the book criticised have always 
thought they had good proofreading done on all 
their work, but it would not be hard to find disgrace- 
ful errors in almost any book published by them ; 


which so many of the errors occur, and such knowl- 
edge can not be demanded of them. Education that 
would enable a proofreader even to verify all such 
names, through the use of reference books, would 
be as costly as that which must be had for success- 
ful practice at ‘any profession. Thus it is easy to 
see that such education can not be expected among 
workers who must be selected mainly from the ranks 
of those trained mechanically far more than intellec- 
tually, as compositors are. The most that can be 
expected is, in the case of any purely scientific or 
technical work, a faithful reproduction of what is 
written. Even this can not be assured without great 
care, involving, when manuscript is not very plain, 
verification as far as possible, and — probably the 
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correctness —a query to 
Good proof- 


very best way to secure 
the author in every instance of doubt. 
reading should be distinctly understood to include 
the questioning of everything that presents any 
uncertainty, no matter if it does constitute an evi- 
dence of ignorance on the part of the reader. No 
man can know everything, and even the writer of 
some special matter, of which a proofreader is likely 
to have little or no knowledge, might easily be just 
as ignorant of something else as the proofreader is 
of the writer’s specialty. The essential point is the 
securing of accuracy, and an author who does not 
write his unttsual words plainly in the copy should 
be made to do so on the proof. 

All these things are known to those who do the 
work, and to those for whom it is done; yet books 
are printed with altogether too many of these dis- 
No one can say that improvement 
is not needed. But how shall the improvement be 
secured ? Authors have alw 2ad proofs of their 
work, and some of the worst work published is that 
of authors supposed to be sharpest at elimination of 
errors. Possibly some employer may be able to tell 
how to get better work done, and we should be glad 
to print any suggestions that any one will send us. 
The only way we can think of would be for each 
publisher to have a special editorial reader, of course 
at a high rate of pay. Such reading work properly 
done would be worth as much as any editorial work, 
with a slight reduction because of the lack of mer- 
cantile productiveness. No publisher should be 
willing to sell such bad stuff as the book here criti- 
cised, and the excuse offered when the same criticism 
was sent to its publisher is no excuse at all. It was 
that, the author being in England, proofs were not 
submitted to him. The copy was reprint, and he 
must have read the proofs for the British edition. 


graceful errors. 
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BOOKBINDING FOR PRINTERS. 
NO. XII.— BY A BINDER. 


ROUNDING AND BACKING. 


|* the books have been sewn with a swell in the 
back, they should first be hammered to reduce 
this, and the bands drawn tight and laid close to the 
sides. They should now be jogged in bunches, if 
all of one size, on the back and head, to bring all the 
sections to their proper position. As the books are 
jogged they are placed in a pile at the edge of the 
bench, with the backs out, and then given an even 
coat of thin glue. This must be confined strictly to 
the back and not allowed to smear over the bands or 
lining papers. The books should now be reversed, 
thus (Fig. 1), with the backs projecting, and allowed 
to dry; that is, they should stand until the glue is 
smooth to the touch and yet not hard. When they 
are ready for rounding, the operator places a book 
flat on the iron bench block, with the 
With the thumb of the left 


before him 
front edge toward him. 
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hand against the front edge, the four fingers draw 
the top sections forward, rounding the back. With 
a hammer in the right hand, the operator taps the 
back, first along the center and then with more force 
along the back edge of the top section (Fig. 2). 
The book is now turned over and the operation 
repeated on the other side. 

When rounding a book one should endeavor to 
keep the curve as symmetrical and even as possible, 
avoiding starts and steps in the front edge. The 
latter fault is the result of having too many pages to 
a section or the use of a particularly thick paper. <A 











Fig | 


32mo, for instance, will not round smoothly. The 
difficulty in rounding properly increases with the 
thickness of the book. The shape of the round 
should be that of the side section of an ellipse 
(Fig. 3) and not the end (Fig. 4). 

Next, the book is jointed. On fine work this 
is accomplished on the job backer (Fig. 5), the 
book being clamped in the backer and the back 
hammered evenly over the flange on both sides (Fig. 
6). By this means the back of each section, espe- 
cially toward the front and back of the book, is given 
a sharp bend outward that will hold through ages. 

The size of the joint depends on many conditions. 
If the book is large and thick, a heavy board will 
naturally be used, so that a deep joint is necessary. 
It is a pretty safe rule to bind a thin volume with a 
thinnish board, and a thick one, unless the book is 
small, with a thick board. It a book has been sewn 
with a swell in the back, either from the paper being 
thick or from the mounting of plates on guards, it 
will follow that the round will be very deep, in which 
case a large joint should be given the book to dis- 
pose of as much of the surplus paper as possible. 

When placing the book on the backing machine 
the operator clamps it as high above the jaws as he 
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desires depth to the joint, using the outside lining as 
a guide. For instance, if one-eighth of an inch of 
the outside sheet of the book is exposed above the 
jaws, it is an indication that the joint will be an 
eighth of an inch deep. 

If the binder uses a wooden screw press for 
backing he must first place a backing board (Fig. 7) 
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on each side of the book before lowering it into the 
press. 

In the early history of bookbinding, the advan- 
tages derived from rounding a book were not 
known, and all books were bound with flat backs. 
This style has again come in vogue, and it must be 
admitted that there is an elegarice about the flat back 
that is undeniable. But flat backs were abandoned 
because a book so bound would eventually cave in 
at the back and bulge out in the front. With the 
rounded book this is not possible. To produce a 
flat back, the book is put in the backing machine 
without rounding, and a small joint hammered out 
(Fig. 8). This style is only used in 8vos and 
smaller books, and a thinner board than usual is 
employed. 

A quicker method of jointing a book has been in 
use, known as the roller-backing machine. This 
machine has a clamp similar to the job backer, but 


aa 
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this clamp is tightened and released by two foot 
treadles. When the book is clamped in position, 
the joint is formed by a heavy roller that is worked 
backward and forward over the back by the oper- 
ator’s right hand. These machines are made by 
most of the bookbinders’ machinery houses, but 
recently an attachment has been made to run it by 
power, which is a great advantage, as there is no 
harder work in a bindery than operating a roller 
backer. 

The book factories that require a heavy product 
each day use the Crawley rounding and backing 
machine. This wonderful machine may be set for 
any size book up to a folio. It will round the 
Teacher’s Bible without a joint, or it will joint a flat- 
backed book without rounding, and it will also give 
just the amount of round required and just as much 
or little joint as is desired. The book is fed into the 
machine through rollers that draw the book round, 
after which it is jointed and returned to the oper- 
ator. This machine enjoys the same advantage as 
the sewing-machine, as it is the only one of the kind 
to be had. It will round and back upward of five 
thousand books per day, turning out uniform and 
perfect books. Space will not permit of the show- 
ing of an illustration of the machine. 


(To be continued.) 
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AMENDING COPYRIGHT LAW. 


Two new bills have recently been introduced for the 
amendment of the copyright law, one by Representative 
Cummings and the other by Senator Lodge. The first pro- 
vides for the deposit of one copy of the title and two copies 
of the work in question with the librarian of Congress on the 
day of publication, or, at least, that the same shall be placed 
in mail on that day, provided that in the case of a book, 
photograph, engraving, etching, chromo or lithograph the 
two required copies must be printed from type set within the 
limits of the United States, or from plates made therefrom, 
or from negatives, or drawings on stone made within the 
limits of the United States, or from transfers made from 
some such instruments, says a correspondent of an exchange. 

The importation of such works during the existence of the 
copyright would be expressly prohibited, except as specially 
provided for by law in paragraphs 512-516 of the act of Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, together with a further proviso that in the case 
of works published in foreign languages, of which only trans- 
lations in English have been copyrighted, the prohibition of 
importation shall only apply to the translation and not to the 
books in the original language. 

The bill for which Senator Lodge stands sponsor was 
entered by request and provides that the author of any such 
work, or his heirs, executors or administrators shall have the 
sole right to print, publish, copy, vend and perform the 
same. It also provides that the life of a copyright should be 
for one thousand years, and that all present copyrights which 
are for the twenty-eight-year limit or for the renewal limit 
of fourteen years shall be extended for a period of one thou- 
sand years from the date of entry. All acts to the contrary 
to be repealed. 


A YOUNG GEOGRAPHER. 


The accompanying illustration is from a kodak picture of 
Ruthven Holmes Byrum, the three-year old son of Mr. N. H. 
Byrum, secretary and treasurer of the Gospel Trumpet Pub- 
lishing Company, Moundsville, West Virginia. Mr. Byrum 
writes that the boy has an irresistible desire to learn geog- 
raphy, and will spend hours at a time looking over the map. 








He can name each State, give the capitals, name the princi- 
pal rivers, lakes, gulfs, bays, mountains, etc. He can also 
name the provinces of Europe and other countries. Many 
children whose fathers are in the printing business learn to 
set type and run presses, but this is the first time THE 
INLAND PRINTER has heard of a child of this age so fond of 


geography. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any rele- 
vant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. Allletters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revi- 
sion. 








AN EFFECTIVE WAY TO PRESERVE INK. 


To the Editor : NEw “onpon, WIs., April 9, 1900. 

For the sole benefit of pri:icrs who find it difficult to 
keep the cover on the ink can ‘ send the following experi- 
ence. For nearly a year the editor was. wearied with my 
leaving his ink uncovered. One morning I came to work to 
find the following formula for keeping the ink can covered : 

This Cover 
1S 
INTENDED 
to keep on the ink can 
and for God’s sake 
Please keep it there. 

I send you the original for your consideration. It was 
pasted on the cover of the can. After reading it about 
twenty times and taking a strong mental impression of it, I 
tacked it on the wall where I could look at it occasionally 
during the day. It has proved to be a godsend to the Press 
office, and I hope that it will be of immense benefit to the 
craft in general. JAMES M. O. HARE. 





THE PRICE OF TYPE. 


To the Editor: PETERSBURG, Micu., April 19, 1900. 

I would like to ask why it is that the price of type, 
notwithstanding the great improvements in type-casting 
machines, is about as high today as it was twelve or fifteen 
years ago? If I remember right there was only a small dis- 
count given from the list prices in those days, but the list 
prices were ten per cent lower than they are now. There is 
a great howl about the high price of paper, but paper today 
costs about forty per cent less than in 1887, according to the 
price-list published in THE INLAND PRINTER. Improved 
machinery and an increased output usually bring down the 
price of any commodity. This fact is apparent in all lines 
of industry, except those controlled by trusts. 

There are several typefoundries that claim to be inde- 
pendent. If they tell the truth, are they using their friends 
and customers right by charging as high prices now as in 
former years? 

From a recent article published in a typefounders’ jour- 
nal, I am able to gain the information that one machine, 
with one attendant, will turn out about 21,000 pounds of ten- 
point type a year. This at 43 cents a pound, less fifteen per 
cent, would come to the snug little sum of $7,675.50. After 
deducting the price of metal, now 7 cents a pound, I find 
that $6,205.50 represents the labor of one man and the use of 
a type-casting machine a year. I venture the assertion that 
not one printing-office in a thousand can make so good a 
showing. A. P. FALING. 





ELECTRICAL INKLESS PRINTING. 


To the Editor: YORK, ENGLAND, May 14, 1900. 
You have an interesting description of “ Electrical Inkless 
Printing” in your current issue, which I have no doubt will 
astonish your readers in America, quite as much as it has 
startled the printing trade here; but in conversation with 
many of the leading printers in this country, I find that as 


yet they do not take the matter seriously, and that the print- 
ing-ink manufacturers still continue to turn out large quan- 
tities of their products regardless of the headway being made 
by the inkless syndicate. 

My chief reason for writing you is to remind you there is 
“nothing new uncer the sun,” for Benjamin Franklin, in 
connection with his experiments in electricity and the use of 
Leyden jars, discovered a so-called inkless printing, and 
utilized this discovery for a rude process of multiplying por- 
traits or other patterns, which, being first cut out in card, 
were reproduced in a silhouette of metallic particles on a 
second card, by the device of laying above them a film of 
gold or silver leaf covered again with a piece of card or 
paper, and then transmitting the charge of a Leyden battery 
through the gold leaf. “ GEOTH.” 





A SCOTTISH VIEW OF “PRINTING- TRADE 
ECONOMICS,” 


To the Editor : EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, May 29, 1900. 

The theories advanced under the above heading in recent 
numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER are so daring, and in cer- 
tain respects so revolutionary, that it is possible some of the 
more conservative members of our craft may dismiss them as 
utopian ideas, not worthy of serious consideration. Others, 
like the present writer, while agreeing with Mr. Cherouny in 
many of his conclusions, may not be so sanguine as he is of 
the trend of events, or that the evils he so sternly denounces 
can be cured by the means he suggests. But it is only by 
free discussion that the truth can be got at, and the perusal 
of Mr. Cherouny’s articles has made it apparent to my mind 
that printers in America, as here, labor under the same 
difficulties —it may be even in an accentuated degree in 
this small country. How to remove these difficulties is a 
problem worthy of consideration by our best minds, and 
any well-intentioned attempt to do so is deserving of all 
praise. 

Mr. Cherouny puts the first article in trade-union faith as, 
“Identical pay for identical work in an identical country.” 
In this country —i. e., Great Britain —I do not think there 
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HEN AND CHICKENS, 


has been any serious attempt to put this before trade- 
unionists as a working factor. They have been aiming at it, 
doubtless, but it has been a groping in the dark for a goal 
they could not see. Indeed, I am very doubtful if a large 
section of unionist printers would see the advantage of such 
a creed. It is so opposed to all existing conditions in the 
printing world here that it would have on them the effect of 
an unexpected cold bath. A shock, perhaps; but the print- 
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ing trade requires a succession of mighty electric shocks to 
rouse it from its present condition of stupor. 

It is one drawback of our system here of semi-independ- 
ent branches, each having a large measure of home rule, 
that they are all, like “ Hal o’ the Wynd,” more concerned in 
fighting for their own hand than in considering the good of 
their class. Human nature being what it is, things are apt 
to be judged (unless where there is a lofty ethical standard) 
by how they will affect the individual, and accepted or 
refused accordingly. In moments of enthusiasm men may 
rise to lofty ideals, but enthusiasm soon cools, and “self the 
lingering balance strikes.” 

While I agree and am in full sympathy with Mr. Che- 
rouny’s aspirations, I can not blink the difficulties to be 
encountered in their pursuit. For the way will be long and 
the rocks ahead are many. But if the proposed central 
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DESIGN FOR FRONT COVER OF THE ANNIVERSARY NUMBER OF THE 
“HOTEL WORLD.” 
Drawn by Ralph Wilder. 


organization of masters and men could te formed, hav- 
ing both moral and material resources, it would have -an 
immense influence on the future of printing. 

The difficulties of putting this first article of faith in oper- 
ation in this country are both economic and geographical. 
Under the first heading, I would mention surplus labor and 
excessive competition. When trade is slack in one town it 
may be brisk in another, and men go where work is to be 
had, and so keep down wages. In all our towns the evils 
of competition are rampant, and while it is a commonplace 
of political economists that competition is the life of trade, 
it is without question that it has tremendous abuses. Ruskin 
declares “anarchy and competition to be in all things, eter- 
nally, the laws of death.” To some extent it may be true 
that competition is good, but it is beyond the wit of man to 
say where its beneficent effect ends and its evil effect begins. 
A past generation of printers may have felt its good influ- 
ence, but to us it seems little short of a curse. 

Geographically, Scotland only covers 30,000 square miles, 
about half the area of the State of Illinois. And yet the 
Scottish Typographical Association has thirty branches in 
this small area, with considerable diversity of wages, ranging 
from 25s. to 34s. per week. Glasgow and Edinburgh, the 
two largest towns, lead the way with 34s. and 32s. respec- 
tively. Glasgow is mostly sufficient to itself in the matter of 
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printing, the element of competition being mostly internal. 
But in Edinburgh, which is the second book-producing cen- 
ter in the United Kingdom, and draws about seventy-five per 
cent of its printing from London, the word “competition” 
has a potent force. At the time of the last settlement of 
hours and wages, the employers told the men’s representa- 
tives, in conference assembled, that if they granted their 
demands, they (the employers) would be unable to compete 
for London work, and the men would consequently suffer. 
This statement had a powerful influence in inducing a settle- 
ment. The rate of pay in Edinburgh is 6s. per week less 
than that of London, which is 38s.; but the carriage of 
printed sheets to London is a heavy item in the cost of pro- 
duction. Some non-union houses in smaller towns, such as 
Aberdeen and Perth, compete with Edinburgh bookhouses 
for London work, and some London offices have branch 
houses in small towns not very far from London, where the 
smaller rate of wages allows them to compete with Scotch 
houses very keenly for bookwork. So that competition is 
universal, causing a cutting of prices to an unprecedented 
degree, with consequent shrinkage of profits; and there 
appears no hope of the future being better, unless something 
can be done on the lines of Mr. Cherouny’s ideas. If these 
ideals could possibly be applied in our complex system of 
life, it would be an incalculable contribution to the measure 
of human happiness. Nay, could they only in part be 
adopted, the miserable “beggar-my-neighbor” system of 
competition be broken down, and the adoption of trust in 
each other instead of suspicion be the policy of masters and 
men, it would be a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

Mr. Cherouny’s hope that in future terms of labor will be 
amicably fixed by collective contracts between masters and 
men is a worthy one, and I wish I were as hopeful as he is 
regarding the possibilities of the future. But I am afraid he 
is underestimating the difficulties. It is a thankless task to 
suggest difficulties, but I fear that unless the workmen them- 
selves can agree upon common action with regard to identical 
rates of wages, there is small hopes of the masters helping 
them. And one reason here at all events why it will be 
difficult to fix a like rate of pay for like work is because the 
cost of living is not the same in different parts. In some of the 
smaller branches of the Scottish Typographical Association 
living is at least one-third cheaper than in either Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, and almost a half less than in London. So the 
economic difficulties are neither few nor slight in discussing 
this question of like pay for like work. And the body that 
is to settle these nice economic questions, requiring in every 
adjustment both good temper and good feeling, is to be 
made up of a union of two parties who have only on rare 
occasions agreed to work narmoniously, whose interests (so 
they think) are opposed to each other, and who are separated 
still widely by the gulf of class interest. Indeed, the employ- 
ers have shown themselves as ill-suited to combine among 
themselves as with the workmen. Their combinations here 
have only been against the workmen. They outwit and over- 
reach each other in the matter of securing work, and as the 
percentage they charge over cost only concerns themselves, 
they cut their prices down to secure their neighbor’s cus- 
tomer, regardless of the future. But there are yet among the 
employers those who are “the salt of the earth.” 

We seem, however, to be fast approaching a crisis: cheap- 
ness has its limits, beyond which it can not go. It seems to 
Mr. Cherouny, and must to all who have their fellows’ welfare 
at heart, that we are already past the safe point. It is well, 
therefore, if we hear the warning voice and pull up in time. 
Our trade, as the “art preservative,” ought to lead the van 
in this holy war. And success, if even in measure such be 
granted to us, will stimulate others to follow. 

I wish all success to Mr. Cherouny in his crusade, and if 
I have mentioned the difficulties rather than the encourage- 
ments, it is because the former are so tremendous. But even 
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though the realization falls short of expectation, it is worthy 
of endeavor to try to better our community and lessen the 
burdens of our mutual life. Better, too, to rise sometimes, 
like the lark, above the clouds of earth than to grovel in the 
mud of selfishness, looking only for our own ease and com- 
fort. Bettereven to be a Quixote than a cold cynic the motto 
of whose useless life is * What’s the good?” 
GEORGE F. STEWART. 





A CALENDAR FOR TWENTY-NINE YEARS, 


To the Editor: YORK, ENGLAND, May 14, 1900. 

I enclose you a “Calendar” which may be useful for 
printers who have to find dates a few years in advance. 
The enclosed is the most compact form that it is possible to 
get a calendar of this description in. The enclosed is for 
twenty-nine years, but it can be extended for as many years 
as are wanted —care being used, however, in the case of 
leap year. *GEOTH.” 


CALENDAR FOR 29 YEARS. 
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A | 1899 1905 1911 | 1916 1922) January . October | 0 
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B | 1900 1906) | T9U2 | TOE ASS Mays oe ecko ut 
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C | 1901 | 1907 | 1912 | 1918 | 1924) August ...... 2 
; 

D|1902 1908 1913 1919 1924. Feb. . Mar. . Nov. | 3 


E | 1903 1908; | 19T4: | 1920 | 1925) Jane’. . «6 3s er | 4 


F /1904 1909 1915 1920 1926 Sept...... Dec. | 5 





G | 1904 1910 | 1916 | 1921 | 1927|| July .... April | 6 


EXxAmMPLeE.—To find on what day of the week December 25 will 
fall in 1905, look for December as above, which stands opposite 
Fig. 5. Then take the letter for the year which is A, and find Fig. 5 
in line with A and in a line with 25. This shows December 25 will 
fall on Monday. 

For LEAP YEARS two letters are given (see above), first letter 
to be used for January and February, the next letter for remaining 
months. 


CIRCULATES FROM CALIFORNIA TO —— 


I have had occasion in the last issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER to advertise a cylinder press for sale, and from the 
number of inquiries I have had, from California to me 
am of the opinion that its value as an advertising medium is 
of a high order.— Arthur K. Taylor, Baltimore, Maryland. 





PRINTING TRADE ie 


ECONOMICS 





BY HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 

This department suggests and digests all available methods of 

obtaining living prices and living wages, and of promoting the well- 
being of the masters and Journeymen and apprentices of the craft. 


GOOD INTENTIONS. 


Several local Typothetzs have entered into covenants 
with trade-unions and there seems to be an inclination among 
employing printers to try the experiment of settling the wages 
question through collective agreements. This disposition is, 
indeed, encouraging to those who know that the individual 
labor-contract system is untenable. But it now seems timely 
to warn well-meaning printers of both classes not to jump 
hastily into relations which are, to say the least, fraught 
with many complications. They court repentance like frivo- 
lous couples in their teens who eagerly jump into the mar- 
ried state without knowing its responsibilities. It is to be 
feared that various disappointments will soon cause out- 
breaks of temper and that the final issue will be abrupt 
separation without hope of reconciliation. For, neither the 
local Typothetzes nor unions are ripe to establish lasting 
covenants, and neither body is capable of guaranteeing alle- 
giance to its stipulation for the members of the craft. 

A covenant or pact is an agreement between individuals 
to do certain acts or to observe certain forbearances to which 
the law does not annex an obligation. In other words, cov- 
enants between employers’ and workingmen’s unions are not 
actionable contracts. They are not clothed with the obliga- 
tion, that is, in the language of jurisprudence, with the bond 
or chain by which the law joins together persons or groups 
of persons in consequence of voluntary acts. Consequently, 
although Typothetzs and unions may come to an understand- 
ing in respect to wages and working hours, etc., they are 
not obliged to one another and can not be compelled to per- 
form their self-assumed duties; nor can the parties find 
redress for ad breach of faith. The fulfilment of the cov- 
enants of unions depends on the free will of the members, 
who most deplorably overestimate the scope and strength of 
their volition. Neither employers nor employes are at pres- 
ent free agents who can at pleasure shape their own eco- 
nomic destiny. Both are subject to conditions stronger than 
their good intentions. As a man addicted to some vice 
vainly says, “I shall turn over a new leaf and act differently,” 
so will the inimical classes of industry in vain vow to live 
peacefully together without first causing a thorough change 
of the demoralizing conditions under which they labor. We 
will be bound by ulterior and evil forces as long as we tolerate 
the present business customs which give full sway to wrong- 
ful competition. Before we can reform we must break with 
all business habits which are outgrowths of the philosophic 
errors of the past century. The many unripe theories on 
human nature have perverted our hearts and have taught 
us to love ourselves above all, but God and fellow-beings 
merely for their own sake. 

Although local Typothetzes, which consist of settled busi- 
ness men, are sure of an identical membership in the future, 
they can by no means rely on their consistency. The favor- 
able conditions under which individual printers give their 
assent to compacts with labor unions may change at any 
time. The natural uncertainties of business life on the com- 
petitive system are, in our country, aggravated by political 
influences. A popular anti-tariff craze, or a greenback or 
free-silver delusion, may at any time upset the foundations 
of prosperity. With our reckless system of legislation on 
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vital business interests, there is always a depression or gen- 
eral crisis in sight which may at any moment upset all ordi- 
nary calculations. Even in periods of moderate prosperity 
must the corrupting tendencies of unlimited competition 
steadily increase the wide gulf between the market price and 
the just price of printed matter. The stricter under these 
circumstances isolated Typothetzs live up to their compact 
with labor, the more conspicuous will be the minimal line of 
their prices, and the easier will it be for the non-union com- 
petitors to underbid the Typothetzists. 
and honorable printers will be penalized for their fidelity to 
their compact and the enemies of our common-craft interests 
will easily worm themselves into public favor by the modern 
watchwords “freeman,” or “anti-trust,” etc., which mean, as 
everybody knows, low prices, low wages. Nowhere has 
business liberty been more abused than in the printing craft! 

Let us not, under these circumstances, prate about con- 
sistency of our intention to eke out living wages for our 
workingmen. Our better self may inspire but certainly does 
not control our will. “For to will is present with me, but 
how to perform that which is good I find not.”— Rom. viii, 8. 
Ever since the world believes that self-interest is the highest 
law in business life, and that its neglect for the sake of 
others is an unpardonable sin, we have lost our freedom and 
have become subject to business conditions created by the 
worst men in every trade. Thus the law of selfishness 
invented by God-forsaken philosophy of the past century is 
made flesh and blood among us. We follow it without com- 
punction and blessed is he who knows not what he is doing. 
The divorce of moral from business principles has been com- 
pleted and has turned the competitive struggle of our age 
into a struggle for economic annihilation— nowhere more 
than in printerdom. Neither individual tradesmen nor local 
unions can abate its violence. Those few who at present 
endeavor to do so through agreements with their laborers 
will find some day that their compact with the union is a 
burden to be shaken off, the sooner the better, thus leaving 
things worse than they were before. No business man in 
extremes has room for obligations which can not be enforced. 
Even employers in ordinary circumstances will enjoy any 
opportunity of getting around the stipulations of a compact, 
if they can do so without detection. It is simply awful to 
contemplate these depressing truths, but it is better for us 
to understand the demoralizing character of our business 
customs, than to palliate our own weakness and continue on 
our downward course. 

Workingmen are, as a rule, far more liable than employers 
to be led astray by the fallacy that good intentions can over- 
come bad conditions. The road to perdition is plastered 
with good intentions. With child-like naiveté and entirely 
without the knowledge of the ways of the world, the unions 
often exact unreasonable promises from their employers and 
then rejoice over their great deeds without realizing that 
assent under compulsion does not give substance to the 
things they hoped for. When, after some time, employers 
under duress of competition retract their concessions or do 
not live up to their promises and try to get around onerous 
obligations, then the workingmen hurl invectives against 
them and denounce them as capitalists (individually) and as 
a set of unprincipled and immoral beings. Especially are 
those employers who believe and publicly declare trades- 
unionism to be better than trade-individualism treated by 
labor with abominable relentlessness. I would not do unto 
the worst man what organized labor has done to its best 
friends, namely, those employers who understand the evil of 
unlimited competition but are unable to extricate themselves 
from the whirlpool of sin which reckless competition engen- 
ders. 

Food for the demagogue is the popular fallacy that the 
downward course of the laboring man’s standard of life is 
caused by the ill-will of employers toward the working class, 
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that a mere resolution of employing craftsmen can stem the 
tide of progress and poverty. The local unions have no set- 
tled membership. The union of six months hence may con- 
sist of entirely different persons than the union of today. 
The men who now show a momentary regard for their 
employers are sure to disappear and the ever-revolving 
kaleidoscope of the local union may then present the faces of 
fiends. A-reckless minority of irreconcilables is at work 
wherever labor meets to ponder how it may improve its con- 
dition in society. Of course, neither ministers of Christ, nor 
professors, nor true statesmen go to union meetings to speak 
words of wisdom, and employers merely threaten them with 
dire things. This ever-active set of irreconcilables is opposed 
to every kind of compact with employers — everlastingly it is 
yearning for strife and dissension. Anarchism does not like 
well-being secured through common action of the united 
trades ; the monster feeds on poverty and abjectness in order 
to hush the silent monitor in the workingman’s heart and 
make vice a virtue. The irreconcilables always have the 
floor of the local unions because the sedate workingmen who 
cherish their homes and families are tired in the evenings, 
and would rather hear the prattle of their children than listen 
to the invectives of labor jingoes at boisterous meetings. 
So the irreconcilables have it all their own way. They will 
pick up any grudge any member harbors against his em- 
ployer and twist or magnify it into arguments against the 
entire class of employers and those who would coéperate with 
them to secure living prices and living wages. Indeed, local 
unions are less ripe than the local Typothetzs to initiate a 
better era through honest covenants. 

Just as the members of a new-born child are weak and 
almost disconnected, so are the members of the masters’ and 
journeymen’s unions at present weak parts of loose embodi- 
ments, unable to act systematically, individually or in con- 
cert. Like the babe in the cradle, they will kick and cry 
instinctively and frantically when they experience pleasure or 
pain. But they are not able to think and understand the 
causes of their pleasurable or painful sensations. Much less 
can the unions in their present state direct their members to 
work individually or in concert to the benefit of the whole. 

The American Typothetze and Union are the present 
embodiments which have only the centripetal nervous organ- 
ism, but not the centrifugal. If the Kansas City Typothetze 
and Union No. 80 are in distress, they can communicate with 
the main body, but the main body can not react on its mem- 
bers. Therefore, the news of wrongs done to one member 
causes every other member to cry, to scold, to curse, or even 
to kick in his own way ; but the main body has no head-center 
from which to direct assistance to parts in distress. Let us 
hope that the thinking men among the employers’ and jour- 
neymen’s unions will understand the situation and begin the 
work of reformation by strengthening the cohesion of their 
trade bodies. Taking the peculiarities of human nature into 
due consideration, the best means to attain the ends of the 
serious peacemakers in our industry is the accumulation of a 
common fund by each branch of the American printing 
trade body. It must be so large that it interests every local 
Typothetz as well as every union. Where man’s money, 
there is the heart ; where the heart there is the brain also. 

Concentration of finances will of itself bring about con- 
centration of will and administration. Common property 
will engender the sense of responsibility ; and the conserva- 
tive, powerful trade bodies will grow from the many small 
and irresponsible Typothetzes and unions, in which the loud- 
est and most passionate characters talk common sense to 
death. The American Typothetz and Union, after having 
arrived at maturity, will be able to covenant with each other 
for the preservation of peace in their trade; and, what is 
more, wield the power to enforce the stipulations of their 
compact. United masters and united workingmen, combined 
to form one body for the protection of its common interests, 
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have within themselves all the 
compulsive force required to se- 
cure obedience to itsrules. They 
will need no State law to endow 
them with this most necessary 
power. The lawof custom, which 
is stronger than that of govern- 
ment, will be the invincible 
weapon of the united American 
printers against those bad men 
in the trade who now determine 
prices and wages as well as trade 
ethics and politics. 


A MASTER PRINTERS’ COURT OF 
HONOR. 

Leipsic is the printing center 
of the German Empire, and its 
master printers give character to 
the whole craft. 

Convinced of the fact that the 
great body of honorable employ- 
ing printers needs a public voice 
in order to declare authorita- 
tively the just prices for printed 
matter, not in a general way but 
in stated cases, the Leipsic Guild 
has formed a Printers’ Court of 
Honor and Arbitration. This 
Court settles controversies be- 
tween competing printers and 
disputes about prices between 
customers and printers. It re- 
sponds to a call from any part 
of the empire and publishes its 
decisions in the official trade pa- 
per, the Zez/schrift. The awards 
of this Court have no legal force, 
and their effectiveness rests 
entirely on public opinion. Yet, 
the influence of this voluntary 
Court of Typographical Equity, 
as I would like to call it, is very 
great, and it very considerably 
strengthens those honorable 
printers in exposed situations who 
endeavor to be just to themselves 
and to the craft. 

In the hope that the commit- 
tees on the improvement of the 
printing trades appointed by the 
leading American Typothetzs 
will consider this method of ad- 
vancing our craft interests, I shall 
duly report the proceedings of 
the Court, which will show its 
great value better than argument. 

1.—A firm in Waldshut, 
Baden, asked the Court for an 
opinion on the cost of a county 
report, per sheet. The firm 
stated that, up to 1898, they had received 25 marks per 
signature, edition 420, with an allowance of 50 marks for 
binding. A competitor had offered to do this work, in 1899, 
for 19 marks per signature, including binding. 

The Court found that, according to the common scale 
adopted by the combined employers’ and journeymen’s union 
(which I shall call in future, for brevity’s sake, the Guild) 
the price per sheet ought to be 253; marks with an allowance 
of 20 marks for binding. The argument sets forth that the 
printer who works for less neglects sound business princi- 
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ples and would drift into bankruptcy; or that his calcula- 
tions rest exclusively on boys’ or other cheap labor, which is 
against the interests of the community. 

2.—A Silesian printer asked the Court for an opinion on 
the just price for printing one hundred copies of a 54-page 
city budget, all table work. He states that he had done this 
work in 1898 for 118% marks, in 1899 for 120% marks, but 
was convinced that these prices were too low. At present 
he had to deal with a very close board of aldermen, which 
seemed to favor a competitor who offered to do the work at 
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still lower rates. In this emergency he applied to the Print- 
ers’ Court of Honor for an opinion on his prices, in the hope 
of overcoming the influence of the alderman who is bent on 
price-cutting. The Court found that the figures of the peti- 
tioner were far too low; that at such rates as he had received 
he could not pay honorable labor or meet his own business 
obligations; that according to the common scale of the 
Printers’ Guild, the just price should not be 120 marks, but 
405 marks; and that the competitor who had figured below 
120 marks had evidently no knowledge of his business. 

(To be continued until substituted by regular reports 
from the New York or Chicago Printers’ Court of Honor.) 


THE TYPOTHET AND THE UNION. 

A Critic, “Atlantic,” complains of the irresolution and 
half-heartedness of the Typothetz in its attitude toward the 
union, and belittles its accomplishments in the social sphere 
of life. However desirable more energy on the part of the 
Typothetze may be, we should always remember that the 
material objects of trade clubs require different methods 
than the ideal purposes of any other association. The latter 
can be promoted by occasional attention and comparatively 
small sacrifices of time and money. Trade clubs, however, 
demand not only continual attention, but also a high degree 
of self-denial. Their object is to reform antiquated and 
injurious business customs which enter our daily life with 
irresistible force and always stand in close relation to our 
expense accounts. Intellectual and affectionate sociality is a 
vital condition of the growth of those virtues through which 
trade organizations attain their ends. ‘The beautiful name 
“Trust” fully denotes what qualities are at the bottom of 
every form of common action on the economic sphere of life. 
It means this: We distrusted as long as we were competitors 
and rivals; but we now trust each other since we became 
codperators and friends. 

Social gatherings strengthen our faith in the integrity of 
our colleagues. As the wind purifies and refreshes the 
physical atmosphere, so does social intercourse refresh our 
spiritual atmosphere and prevents stagnation in encrusted 
views. Sociability is the breath of life which carries into 
every open soul not only new ideas, but also those noble 
sentiments of friendship which are necessary to weld business 
rivals into trade bodies that have the power to resist eco- 
nomic grievances. We go to meetings and conventions 
apparently to amuse ourselves; but really to enter the great 
school of life in which we give and receive instruction. We 
leave our daily drudgery to find mental rest somewhere and 
any way, and meeting men in circumstances like our own, 
we cultivate the nobler sentiments of life where we expected 
nothing but frigid indifference. We communicate our 
thoughts and experiences to colleagues who feel as we do, 
and mutual esteem, together with community of interests, 
builds up that friendship which prevents our own disposition 
from souring over the unsatisfactory state of our business. 
Thus social intercourse becomes the bearer of that higher 
wisdom which appeases our hearts. Living words spoken in 
happy mood are seeds of knowledge and lasting friendship 
that never wither. The real work of all societies which bear 
on actual life is mostly done when its members meet at 
banquets; and the fate of nations is often decided when 
diplomats meet at social gatherings. 

The amount of work which the Typothetz has done on 
this score can hardly be overestimated. It has made friends 
of men who formerly thought of each other as rivals and 
enemies. Through its benign influences the leading master 
printers of the country begin to feel themselves as “many 
members, yet but one body.” Soon they will feel that 
“whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it.” 
Therefore it is not wise to set the Typothetz aside for new 
associations which promise to do in a hurry what the 
Typothetz will perform in time. Whatever good the spirit 


of solidarity may have in store for the printers’ craft is 
bound to come through the two organizations which have 
grown up with our country —the American Typothete and 
Union! Both may remain for a while yet stubborn and 
growling, but experience is a good teacher and will in time 
convince the most reluctant that the antagonisms between 
labor and capital are hurtful to both. Therefore, never 
mind the hot-bed plants of latter days! 

A FEW employing printers of Cincinnati have formed an 
association in order “to keep a record of all free workmen, 
to enable these employes to obtain employment ; to facilitate 
the business of employers in obtaining the services of such 
employes,” etc. Although I promised to digest every propo- 
sition advanced to benefit our craft, I must decline to busy 
myself with this scheme, because it is indigestible. If the 
“Master Printers’ Association of America” were sincere in 
speech, they would say: We want to preserve, and, if pos- 
sible, intensify the competition among ourselves and our 
workingmen through the establishment of an intelligence 
office for cheap labor. Then we might possibly argue with 
them as candidly as a missionary who is trying to convince 
cannibals that human flesh is improper food for human 
beings; or that a carved block of wood is not a god. But 
no! these master printers pose as defenders of “free ” work- 
ingmen, vulgarly called “scabs” or “rats.” They speak 
about freemen and mean cheap men. ‘They profess to facil- 
itate the business of employers and reanimate the fainting 
canker of reckless competition which ate away the substance 
of the craft and corrupted the business morals of printer- 
dom. ‘This is sheer hypocrisy, for which we have no more 
use than old Job, who prophesied: “The congregation of 
hypocrites shall be desolate ; and fire shall consume the tab- 
ernacle of bribery,” meaning, of course, the labor bureau of 
“free men ! ” 

THE Milwaukee Typothetz and Pressman’s Union, No. 7, 
are working under a union contract ratified on November 21, 
1899. Section 1 regulates wages to be $18 per week and 
time of labor nine hours per day. It also stipulates that 
each pressman is to handle only two presses ; but this clause 
is modified by Section 7, which permits any pressman to 
assist a fellow-workingman without question, and by Section 
4, which states that when an odd number of presses are in 
an office, it is not necessary to employ an assistant, when the 
pressman or men can handle the odd machine. Sections 
2, 3, 5, regulate the status of apprentices. Their wages are 
to be $10 for the first year, $12 for the second, $14 for the 
third year. The foreman is to judge.of the merits of the 
apprentices. One apprentice is allowed to four pressmen, 
and he may run an odd press, or help on a platen press pro- 
vided the platen pressman is not laid off. This contract is 
to be in force for three years, and subject to the satisfaction 
of the International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union. 

TRADE-UNIONISM is the economic policy of middling men, 
that is, of the great majority of people, who pray in their 
hearts, Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with 
food convenient for me.” Is there any reason why middling 
employers should not adopt the business policy of their 
workingmen ? 

TRADE-INDIVIDUALISM is the economic policy of gifted 
men, that is, of a very small minority of the people. “They 
that trust in their wealth and boast themselves in the multi- 
tude of their riches.” Why should a government for and by 
the people repress the policy of the middling class, and lend 
its aid to the few who have been favored by nature with 
eminent mental qualities ? 

THE doctrine, that all men have equal talents and that 
their apparent inequalities result from differences of educa- 
tion, is one of the “strong delusions which make men believe 
lies.” “There are diversities of gifts,” and those who have 
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only limited mental faculties or weak constitutions should 
not be made “a prey to the teeth” of the smart and unscru- 
pulous few who will have everything their own way, as 
long as unlimited competition exists. Why do the judges 
of our generation persist in declaring that unlimited com- 
petition shall and must be preserved? I prefer Andrew 
Jackson’s dictum: “The Union shall and must be pre- 
served.” 

THE struggle of our common law against the law of the 


strong is at present waged in the whole sphere of personal 
rights. Yet, unions quarrel with unions about trifles, and 
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employers prate about prerogatives unknown to our Consti- 
tutional Bill of Rights, while all seem to lose the legal bottom 
from under their feet. 


DESPOTISM in the workshops wielded by bosses or unions 
undermines the rightmindedness of people. The common 
law can not exist where the sense of justice is blunted 
and where the people can not judge of their judges. 


THE reign of the common law—that is, of a system of 
laws fashioned to the condition of the people who are to obey 
it— begins in the workshop. Its expression is a Common 
Scale and a Common Rule which will show the door to arbi- 
trariness and allow justice to enter. 


JUSTICE in the workshop is that rule by which bosses and 
workingmen can prosper withal. Injustice is not only the 
boss’s arbitrariness by which -he alone can exist, but also 
that union tyranny under which neither employer nor 
employe can prosper. 


ORGANIZED craftsmen who prove themselves capable of 
establishing justice in the workshop will be an imposing 
moral power standing in proper array behind the bench of 
the United States to protect the common law against viola- 
tion by those who seek the knowledge of good and evil in 
the text-books of the dismal science of orthodox political 
economy. 

TAyLor, of Tacoma, Washington, says in a passionate 
appeal in favor of the Pittsburg strikers: “No union can 
suffer from a disastrous strike without the effect being felt in 
every town within hundreds of miles.” Very true, but the 
effect of misfortunes upon good characters is generally of a 
most salutary nature; they purify the heart and teach the 
intellect moderation and sagacity. The main body of union 
printers have a good character —therefore their disappoint- 
ments in New York, Kansas City and Pittsburg had a most 
wholesome effect. They voted down those frivolous men 
who are impatient of showing the power of the union by 
precipitating strikes which have nothing to do with the 
standard rate and normal day. But it is a bad policy to 
close the stable after the cow is stolen. Not a change of 
persons is wanted, but a change of governmental system. 
The union presidents with almost unlimited powers must go 
altogether, and the government of the International should 
be delegated to a representative assembly with an adminis- 
tration composed of well-paid experts who can devote their 
lives to the union cause without fear of being ousted by some 
ambitious labor jingo. 

THE working classes justly decry that New York judge 
who enjoined laborers not to support comrades in distress 
through a strike. I hope the printers are intelligent enough 
to decry that wrong-font president who enjoined Typothetze 
employers not to support comrades in distress through a 
strike. Without consistency there is no moral strength. 





BOOK INDUSTRY EXHIBITION AT GOTHENBURG. 


Robert S. S. Bergh, consul at Gothenburg, under date of 
March 22, furnishes the following report, which we take from 
the advance sheets of the consular reports, dated May 3, 1900. 

From July 15 to September 1, 1900, there will be held in 
this city a printers’ exhibition, which is expected to be of 
great interest, not only to printers, but also to the public at 
large. Besides rare and unique books, prints, etc., which 
are of value especially to printers, the exhibition will embrace 
things of interest to everybody, such as artistic book-covers, 
original drawings by Swedish and foreign artists, and a col- 
lection of all kinds of products of the graphic art — woodcuts, 
copper engravings, etchings, etc. 

Business prints and job printing will not be included. 

The exhibition will be the first of its kind in Sweden. 
Contributions are expected from foreign as well as from 
Swedish publishers, printers, bookbinders, libraries, artists 
and private book collectors. <A feature of great interest will 
be the expected products of Persian, Servian, Turkish and 
other Eastern book industries. 

It is intended that the exhibition shall offer a comprehen- 
sive review of the printers’ art and its development, from the 
beginning up to today. The greatest attention will be paid 
to the present status of book printing, and it is intended to 
show a printing-office in operation ; and for this purpose, an 
agreement has been made with a machine firm which will 
send a collection of presses for common book printing, for 
colored prints and illustrations; also, folding machinery, 
paper cutters, pamphlet binders, a typesetting machine and 
a typemolding machine. It is also intended, if possible, to 
illustrate the progress of the art by exhibiting a printer’s 
shop of the Middle Ages, and a paper factory producing 
handmade paper. 

All inquiries and applications should be addressed to 
“Svenske Bokindustri-Utstillningen i Géteborg, 1900.” 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO AND SOME 
WORK OF ITS PUPILS. 


BY F. W. TRIGGS. 


HE Art Institute of Chicago attained its 
i a majority of twenty-one years on the 24th 
of last May. After twenty-one years of 
growth side by side with the other institutions 
of Chicago, it possesses today a property of 
about thrge and a half million dollars, and 
includes a comprehensive museum of art 
and a school of practice with an attend- 
ance of more than 1,800 pupils. But to 
say that the Institute has grown up 
with the city tells only a part of the 
story. The part it fails to intimate 
is perhaps the more important, and 
relates to the management by which 
a due portion of the general growth 
and development has been saved and 
directed to the purposes of art. Per- 
haps this can only be told by those 
who have brought it about. 

It is a significant fact that a school 
of art practice, including work from 
the human figure, was established in 
Chicago in 1866, earlier perhaps than 
in any city in the country save two. 
This school was the nucleus of the 
old Chicago Academy of Design, which in 1878 was merged 
into the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, with a board of 
trustees, consisting of business men, in control. The organi- 
zation then effected is the same as that under which the 
Institute operates today, the name only being changed, in 
1882, to the Art Institute of Chicago. The first president 
was George Armour, who was succeeded by L. Z. Leiter. 
Charles.L. Hutchinson followed him, and has been reélected 
each succeeding year. Mr. Hutchinson, Lyman J. Gage, 
James H. Dole, S. M. Nickerson, William T. Baker, together 
with Director French and Secretary Carpenter, have been 
identified with the Institute from the start. 

The Institute occupied, successively, rented quarters on 
Monroe and State streets, a building of its own on Van Buren 
Street and Michigan avenue, and finally, after the World’s 
Fair, its present site upon the Lake Front at the foot of 
Adams street. This location has proven advantageous in all 
respects. Six hundred thousand people last year availed 
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From pen-drawing by 
Frank Murch. 





themselves of the privileges of its galleries. For the first 
time in its history the Institute will this season conduct a 


summer school. 


In the spring of each year the Art Institute gives an 
exhibition of the best work of its pupils. This is a kind of 
summing up of the year’s work in all departments. There 
are the plans, perspectives and elevations by the students in 
architecture, the mosaics, wall-paper patterns and industrial 
work of the designers, the careful drawings from cast and 
life of the earnest academics, and the naive and suggestive 
work of the children in the “Saturday class.” Some of the 
strongest and most interesting work this year is shown by 
the pupils in the sketch classes and in the advanced illustra- 
tion class. In the latter, the work of making finished illus- 
trations has been undertaken, with results which would be 
creditable to a high class of professional illustrators. Indeed, 





THE GAMBLER. 


From charcoal-drawing by Waldo Bowser. 


many of the advanced pupils are already entering upon 
professional careers. The drawings shown in THE INLAND 
PRINTER this month have been selected from a mass of 
excellent work in this line, and represent a variety of media, 
including charcoal, pencil, pen-and-ink, wash, and black- 
and-white oil. The figures are in all cases from the posed 
models. Many of the sketches are the work of only a few 
minutes, while upon the more elaborate compositions neither 
care nor time has been spared. Some of the drawings are of 
considerable size and show what is often overlooked by the 
art student —an understanding of the technical requirements 
of mechanical engraving. In the process of illustrating, the 
printer, the engraver and the illustrator work side by side in 
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THE MODELER. 


From wash-drawing by Frederick D. Schook. 


the production of art, and the successful illustrator must not 
allow this fact to escape his memory. 

However unconscious the process of “making pictures” 
may be to the artist, it will be found upon analysis that his 
consideration of his subject has included certain well-defined 
elements. For instance, there is composition, which is the 
happy arrangement of line and mass, of light and dark. 
“Strength,” “simplicity” and “concentration” are words 
that stand for much in the art of pictorial composition, and 
its laws are exactly the same as those which produce good 
effects of composition for the printer. Color, also, must be 
considered by the worker in black-and-white for illustration. 
Most important of all is drawing. Drawing is the anatomy 
of pictorial art, the very bone and sinew of the picture. The 
training of the artist along these lines is a long and severe 
process. Thorough artists can not be produced in six 
months’ “treatment” any more than competent physicians or 
reliable pharmacists, even where the material is good. 

Something more than “live sketches” or “conscientious 
figures” are expected of the pupils in the advanced illustra- 
tion class. The model is merely the point of departure. The 
composition, accessories and treatment belong to the pupil, 
and depend entirely upon his fertility of imagination. The 
illustrations, by Messrs. Bowser and Schook, on pages 481, 
482 and 490 are good examples of the serious and thoughtful 
work which is being done by the members of this class. The 
original drawings are in charcoal, rubbed and modeled with 
the fingers. The class is under the criticism of Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Freer. 

Among those who have done strong work in this depart- 
ment during the past year may be mentioned Harry E. 
Townsend, of Wyoming, Ill.; Waldo Bowser, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; John W. Norton, Lockport, Ill.; Netta Nixon, Chicago ; 
Charles E. Meister, Kansas City, Mo.; Loring G. Calkins, 
Evanston, Ill.; Albert H. Kreihbiel, Newton, Kan.; Howard 
Brown, Chicago; Frederick D. Schook, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Mabel Packard, Austin, Ill.; Lena Qualley, Ridgeway, Iowa; 
Walter Rowe, Chicago. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT.* 


BY JAMES HIBBEN. 


OPYRIGHT has been defined as the exclusive right of 

6 the owner to multiply and dispose of copies of an intel- 

lectual production. Kennedy vs. McTammany, 33 
Federal Reporter 584. 

Congress, recognizing the right of property in literary 
productions, works of art, etc., and for the purpose of 
encouraging and protecting authors, inventors, designers 
or proprietors of any book, map, chart, dramatic or musical 
composition, engraving, cut, print or photograph or nega- 
tive thereof, or of a painting, drawing, chromo, statue, stat- 
uary, and of models or designs intended 
to be perfected as works of the fine arts, 
enacted the Law of Copyright. U.S. Rev. 
Stat., Sec. 4952. 

To secure those designated above, for 
a limited period, the statute grants special 
privileges for a term of twenty-eight 
years, with right of renewal for an addi- 
tional fourteen years, running in favor of 
all conforming with the law, their execu- 
tors, administrators, assigns, or to the 
widow or children of the deceased. U.S. 
Rev. Stat., Secs. 4953, 4954. 

The right of assignment is recognized 
by the law by recording said assignment 
in the office of Librarian of Congress 
within sixty days after its execution. U. F | 
S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 4955. =| 

The method of obtaining a copyright i) \\ 
is simple, but strict compliance with the } 
following requisites is necessary : 

Ist. On or before the day of publica- 
tion the person desiring a copyright must 
deposit with or mail to the Librarian of 
Congress at Washington a printed copy 
of the title of the book, map, chart, dra- 
matic or musical composition, engraving, cut, print, photo- 
graph or chromo, or a description of the painting, drawing, 
statue, statuary or model or design for a work of the fine arts. 

2d. Not later than the date of publication deliver at the 
office or mail to the Librarian of Congress two copies of such 
copyright book, etc., and in case of a painting, drawing, 
statue, statuary, model or design for a work of the fine arts 
a photograph of same; and in case of a book, photograph, 
chromo or lithograph, said two copies shall be printed from 
type set within the limits of the United States, or from plates 





SKETCH. 
From pen-drawing 


by 
Allen E. Philbrick. 


* Paper read before the Chicago Trade Press Association, May 25, 
1900, 





THE ATTACK, 


From charcoal-drawing by Frederick D. Schook. 
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made therefrom, or from negatives or drawings on stone 
made within the limits of the United States, or from trans- 
fers made therefrom. U.S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 4956. 

3d. Notice of copyright shall be given by inserting on 
title-page or page immediately following, if it be a book; or 
if a map, chart, musical composition, print, cut, engraving, 








cowBoy. 
From pencil-drawing by 
Harry E. Townsend 


SKETCH. 
From crayon-drawing by 
Allen E. Philbrick. 


photograph, painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statuary or 
model or design intended to be perfected and completed as 
a work of the fine arts by inscribing on the visible portion 
thereof the following words: 

“Entered according to act of Congress, in the year —— 
by —— in the office of the Librarian, etc.,” or at his 
option the word “Copyright,” together with the year the 
copyright was entered and the name of the party by whom 
it was taken out. U.S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 4962. 

Every subsequent edition of the publication wherein any 
substantial changes shall be made should be protected by 
mailing or delivering to the Librarian copies of such edi- 
tions. U.S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 4954. 

Unless the foregoing is strictly complied with by the 
person seeking a copyright, he can bring no action for an 
infringement, and all his efforts for protection are in vain. 
U. S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 4962. 

Whoever attempts to insert or impress the notice the law 
requires without right so to do, is liable to a penalty of $100, 
one-half thereof to go to the person bringing suit, the other 
half to the United States. U.S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 4963. 

Whoever attempts, without the consent of the owner of 
the copyright in writing, in the presence of two witnesses, to 
print or expose for sale such protected article shall forfeit 
every copy and be liable for such damages as may be recov- 
ered. U.S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 4964. 

March 2, 1895, the statute was amended so that if any 
person after the recording of the title of the articles sought 
to be protected, without the consent of the proprietor 
obtained in writing, signed in presence of two or more wit- 
nesses, engrave, etch, work, copy, print, publish, dramatize, 
translate or import either in whole or in part, or by varying 
the main design with intent to evade the law or knowing the 
same to be so printed, etc., shall sell or expose for sale any 
copy of such article, shall forfeit to the proprietor all plates 
on, which the same shall be copied and every sheet thereof, 
either copy or print, also $1 for every sheet of the same 
found in his possession either printing, printed, copied, 
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published, imported or exposed for sale, and in case of a 
paintipg, statue or statuary, $10 for every copy found in his 
possession, or by him sold or exposed for sale; provided 
that in case of infringement of a copyright of a photograph 
made from an object, not a work of fine arts, the sum to be 
recovered shall not be less than $100 nor more than $5,000; 
and in case of an infringement of a painting, drawing, 
statue, engraving, etching, print or model or design for a 
work of the fine arts, or of a photograph of a work of the 
fine arts, not less than $250 nor more than $10,000; one-half 
to go to the proprietor of the copyright, the other one-half 
to the United States. U.S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 4965. 

The statute also recognizes the right to literary property 
even before publication by providing damages in favor of 
the author of property for publishing any manuscript with- 
out his consent. U.S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 4967. 

All actions to enforce damages must be commenced within 
two years after cause of action has arisen. U.S. Rev. Stat., 
Sec. 4968. 

It is also provided that each volume of a book of any two 
or more volumes, when such volumes are published sepa- 
rately, and the first one shall not have been issued before 
this act shall take effect, and each number of a periodical, 
shall be considered an independent publication subject to the 
form of copyright as above. This act shall be for the benefit 
of citizens of the United States or subjects of a foreign 
nation or state, when such foreign nation or state permits citi- 
zens of the United States of America the benefit of copy- 
rights on substantially the same basis as its own citizens ; or 
when such foreign state or nation is party to an international 
agreement which provides for reciprocity in the granting of 
the copyright, by the terms of which agreement the United 
States of America may, at its pleasure, become a party to 
such agreement. U. S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 4967. Sub Secs. 
11-12-13. 

The above is a brief synopsis of the law. ‘To entitle one 
to its protection, some degree of originality is required. 





AN OLD FISHERMAN, 


From charcoal-drawing by Waldo Bowser. 


The work must possess some literary art, or other value, 
which will contribute to the information, instruction or enjoy- 
ment of others than the owner. Drone on Copyright, 110. 
Originality does not necessarily mean it shall differ abso- 
lutely from anything that has been produced upon the same 
lines and from the same subject matter; but there must be 
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that degree of originality which will distinguish it from 
others, in the mode of treatment, selection, modification and 
arrangement. 

A mere copy or reprint of common materials without 
novelty or value in their arrangement or combination is not 
entitled to copyright as a compilation; for in such a case 
there is nothing to represent authorship on the part of the 
compiler. Drone on Copyright, 156. ; ie 

In Serrana vs. Jefferson, 33 Fed. Rep., 347, the Court, in 
passing on a scene, consisting of an angry dialogue between 
the hero and the villain, a struggle ending in the villain 
being thrown into water, said: “there is nothing original in 
the incident thus represented on the stage. Heroes and 
heroines, as well as villains, of both sexes, have for a time 
whereof the memory of the theater-goer runneth. not to the 
contrary, been precipitated into conventional ponds, lakes, 
rivers and seas. So frequent a catastrophe may fairly be 
regarded as the common of all playwrights.” 

It will be noticed the statute makes no specific mention of 
newspapers and magazines; however, the language employed 
is broad enough to embrace such publications. It has been 
held that the copyright of a newspaper was the copyright of 
a book within the intent and meaning of the law. Harper 
vs. Shoppell, 26 Fed. Rep. 519. 

Applying the term “book” in the act to a newspaper by 
the Court was not in the ordinary sense; that is a volume 
written or printed, made up of several sheets and bound 
together; because in law a book may be printed on a single 
sheet. In 1865 Congress expressly included photographs 
among the articles covered by the statute. Prior thereto the 
Courts ruled they were not covered by the words “print,” 
“cut” or “engraving.” Wood vs. Abbott, 1 Blatchf. 325. 

Whether a photographer is an author, and a photograph 
is a writing, within the constitutional provision concerning 
copyrights, has been severely questioned, although such leg- 
islation has been sustained. Am. & Eng. Enc. of Law, Vol. 
7 (2d Ed.) 531. 

The amendment of 1870 added the word “proprietor” to 
those of author, inventor and designer. 

The question of ownership of a photograph, between the 
subject taken and the artist, when covered by copyright, 
depends upon the fact whether the individual pictured is a 
public or private character. This is tersely illustrated in the 
case of Press Pub. Co. vs. Falk, 59 Fed. Rep. 325, 326. 

When a person has a negative taken and photographs 
made, for pay, in the usual course, the work is done for the 
person so procuring it to be done, 
and the negative, so far as it is a 
picture, or capable of producing pic- 
tures, of that person, and all pho- 
tographs so made from it, belong to 
that person ; and neither the artist 
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From pencil-sketch by From pencil-drawing by Howard 
V. Brown. 


Howard V. Brown. 
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nor any one else has any right to make pictures from the 
negative, or to copy the photographs, if not otherwise pub- 
lished, for any one else. Pollard vs. Photographic Co., 40 
Ch. Div. 345; Moore vs. Rugg, 44 Minn. 28, 46 N. W. 141. 

















THE ACTOR. 


THE STOKER. 
From pencil-drawing by 
Harry E. Townsend. 


From pencil-sketch by 
Lorin G. Calkins. 


But when a person submits himself or herself as a public 
character, to a photographer, for the taking of a negative, 
and the making of photographs therefrom for the photog- 
rapher, the negative, and the right to make photographs 
from it, belong to him. He is the author and proprietor 
of the photograph, and may perfect the exclusive right to 
make copies by copyright. 

Prints, engravings, maps, etc., when arranged in one vol- 
ume need not be copyrighted separately, they are protected 
by copyrighting the book. A statistical atlas is a book of 
maps, tables and printed text, and is not simply a bundle of 
maps, and is properly copyrighted as a whole. There is no 
necessity for copyrighting separately each map in the book. 
Black vs. Henry G. Allen Co., 42 Fed. Rep. 618; Munro. zs. 
Smith, 42 Fed. Rep. 266. 

New editions are protected; but if changes are incor- 
porated by adding original matter, a new copyright must be 
secured. 

By the amendment of March 3, 1891, each volume of a 
book in two or more volumes, when published separately, 
and each number of a periodical, is considered an independ- 
ent publication. U.S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 4967. 

The title of the book, etc., when published should corre- 
spond with that required to be filed, although a slight vari- 
ance will not render the copyright void. 

A firm deposited in the office of the Librarian of Con- 
gress the title of a book, in the following words: “Over One 
Thousand Recipes. The Lake-Side Cook-Book ; A Complete 
Manual of Practical, Economical, Palatable and Healthful 
Cookery. Chicago: Donnelley, Loyd & Co.” The title with 
which the book was published was: “The Lake Side Cook- 
Book, No. 1; a Complete Manual of Practical, Economical 
and Palatable and Healthful Cookery. By N. A. D.,” fol- 
lowed by the imprint of the place of publication and the 
name of the proprietor, and the notice of the copyright on 
the title-page. It was held that the variance was not material 
and that there was a sufficient compliance with Section 4956 
of the Revised Statutes. Donnelley vs. Ivers, 20 Blatchf. 
(U. S.) 381, 18 Fed. Rep. 592. 

There will be no protection for a title that does not possess 
originality, but simply consists of words in common use. 
Such words as “Charity,” “Faith” and the like are not 
within the purview of the law. Isaacs vs. Daly, 39 N.Y. 
Sup. Ct. 511. 

Neither will systems, theories, opinions nor the subject of 
the work be protected. Baker vs. Selden, 101 U. S. 99; 
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Am. & Eng. Enc. of Law (2d Ed.) 563. Nor form and size 
of a book, nor plan nor symbols. 

In Burnell vs. Chown, 69 Fed. Rep. 995, 996 and 997, the 
Court said: “In this case the plaintiff has gone to original 
sources of information, and by great industry and by some 
originality has compiled this information, and has con- 
ceived a plan by which it could be imparted in a very clear 
and speedy way for the information of those who purchased 
the right to use it. But it will hardly be contended that, 
because John Smith gathered information as to the credit, 
business methods, standard for prompt payment of debts, 
etc., of all the citizens of the city of Toledo, that therefore 





ROUGH-RIDER POSE. 
From pen-drawing by J. W. Norton. 


James Jones could not, by his own industry, research and 
labor gather similar information as to men in Cuyahoga 
county and impart that information by some similar plan 
or plea to the merchants of Cuyahoga county. The latter 
can not be said to have copied the production of the former. 
The defendant, in this suit, has adopted the 
same plan for gathering his information and the same plan 
for imparting his information. But the information does 
not concern the same persons, is not to be used by the same 
persons, and is concerning a people living in a territory 
entirely different from that covered by the plaintiff’s publi- 
cation. The most that can be claimed on behalf of the 
plaintiff is that the defendant has appropriated his scheme, 
device, conception and idea for gathering and imparting 
this particular information. Many books copyrighted share 
the same fate, without infringement. An author conceives 
a plot for a novel. He locates his characters, surrounds 
them with scenery, climate, productions and customs pecul- 
iar to that locality. He weaves the thread of his novel, 
and has his characters born, married and die according 
to his plot. His book is copyrighted and accepted by the 
public as one of thrilling interest, and thousands and tens 
of thousands are sold. Another author selects his charac- 
ters, locates them in a different climate or country with 
different surroundings, has substantially the same plot as 
to their birth, life and death, and the book meets with 
equally popular reception.. One is in no respect a copy of 
the other ; yet the second writer unquestionably adopted the 
design, the scheme, the plot and many of the ideas of the 
former. ‘The framework and the outlines are the same, 
the book is the product of as much industry, knowledge 
and literary ability as the former, but is not, within legal 
terms, an infringement.” 


SKETCH. 


From pen-drawing by Julia A. Roper. 
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There can be no infringement without copying in whole 
orin part. Similarity due to same subject matter is not an 
infringement. 

In Springer Co. vs. Falk, 59 Fed. Rep. 
Lacombe quoted with approval the following: 

“It is further assigned as error that the Court refused to 
charge as requested by defendant: ‘To be an infringement 
of plaintiff’s photographs the defendant’s lithograph must 
be substantially identical.’ The Court charged the jury that 
the only question before them was ‘ whether these lithographs 
are copies or substantial copies, or whether the ideas, pose 
and characteristics of the original photograph were substan- 


712, Judge 





SKETCH ON RIVER, 


From pen-drawing by Kiedaisch. 


tially reproduced by the defendant.’ It is not necessary that 
the copies should be Chinese copies. You will observe that 
the statute says: ‘If the infringer shall copy, either in whole 
or in part, or by varying the main design with intent to evade 
the law.’ As I said, it is not necessary that the copies should 
be exact copies. It is necessary that the infringer should 
appropriate a substantial portion of the distinctive ideas and 
characteristic features of the original photograph to make up 
its lithographs. Did the lithographs contain the 
main design, the substantial ideas, the distinctive character- 
istics of the original photograph, only so far varied as to 
intend to evade the law without actual evasion? . . . If 
defendants have reproduced in substance the effect, the 
general characteristics of the original, though some minor 
particulars are intentionally avoided, then there is an 
infringement.’ ” 

The courts have held that Section 4965, as amended March 
2, 1895, applies as well to a corporation as an individual, and 
a violation of its provisions by either can be enforced. 

In Falk vs. Curtis Pub. Co.,98 Fed. Rep. 990, Judge Dallas 
decided, January 4, 1900: The real question is whether the 
Congress intended, in using the words “Any person,” to dis- 
criminate between two sorts of persons (natural and artificial) 
equally well known and both recognized by law. No reason 
has been suggested which could have induced such an intent, 
and to me it seems that to ascribe to Congress a purpose to 
exempt corporations from, while subjecting natural persons 
to, the penalties imposed by this section, would be to assume 
that it purposes a manifestly unreasonable consequence. 

Again, in constructing this section the question has been 
passed upon by a Federal court concerning how far the 
penalty of $1 should extend, with reference to the infringed 
article found in the possession of and sold by the violator. 
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In the recent case of Boeles vs. Outing Alagazine, the 
Court said penalties could only be recovered “for each copy 
of the infringement which at the time of the announcement 
of the action was found by the photographer to be in the 
possession of the magazine and available for seizure, and 
that no penalties can be collected for such copies as had 
been previously distributed and sold. 

It has been urged that the article sought to be protected 
must possess artistic or literary merit even in a small degree, 
but this has been questioned. In Drury vs. Ewing, 1 Bond 
(U. S.) 540, the Court said: “It is well known there are 
works of great practical utility, having no pretension to 
literary merit, which are yet within not only the words but 
the scope and design of the statute.” 

Descriptive advertisements come within the law only 
under certain conditions. An advertising card arranged for 
displaying paints of various colors, with some lithographic 
work surrounding the squares, is not the subject of copy- 
right. It is an advertisement and nothing more. It does 
not fall within the terms book, map, chart, musical compo- 
sition, print, cut or engraving. Ehret vs. Pierce, 10 Fed. 
Rep. 553. Engravings of billiard tables offered for sale are 
not works of art, and can not be copyrighted. Collenderzvs. 
Griffith, 11 Blatchf. (U. S.) 212. 

In J. L. Mott Iron Works vs. Clow, 72 Fed. Rep. 169, 
Judge Grosscup held, in February, 1896, there can be no 
copyright on cuts in a trade catalogue. ‘They are not offered 
to the public as illustrations or books connected with the fine 
arts, but are adjuncts simply to a publication connected with 
a useful art. But in the case of Yuengling zs. Schille, 12 
Fed. Rep. 97, which involved the copyright of a chromo, 
entitled “Gambrinus and His Followers,” used as a gratui- 
tous advertisement of beer, the Court said: “The plaintiff’s 
chromo in the present case is not a mere engraving or print 
of any article which the complainant offers for sale. It is a 
work of the imagination, and has such obvious artistic 
qualities as, in my judgment, renders it fairly a subject of 
copyright, without regard to the use which the plaintiff has 
made or may intend to make of it. Where the work in 
question is clearly one of artistic merit, it is not material, in 
my judgment, whether the person claiming a copyright 
expects to obtain his reward directly through a sale of the 
copies, or indirectly through an increase of profits in his 
business to be obtained through their gratuitous distribu- 
tion.” Recognizing the above principle, however, the 
Court refused to sustain the injunction asked by the plaintiff, 
because under the law, as then in force, it was shown 
plaintiff was not the proprietor of the chromo, and that the 
original design was made by a foreign artist, copies of which 
had been imported into this country. 

Labels describing articles to which they are attached and 
without value distinct therefrom, are not the subject of 
copyright. June 18, 1874, the law was amended so as to 
read in part as follows: “And no prints or labels designed to 
be used for any other article of manufacture shall be entered 
under the copyright law, but may be registered in the Patent 
Office.” 

In Schumacher 7s. Wogram, 35 Fed. Rep. 210, the Court 
construed the law thus: Wallace, J. The plaintiffs seek an 
injunction fevdente lite to restrain infringement of their 
alleged copyright ina picture. It appears that the plaintiffs 
manufacture prints or labels, and sell them to dealers in 
cigars and other manufactured articles, to be affixed to cigar 
boxes or other articles. The plaintiffs, in making their 
prints, design a pictorial illustration in colors, cut an impres- 
sion of it upon lithographic stones, and print copies. In the 
present case they designed a picture representing a young 
woman holding a bouquet of flowers, and took proceedings 
under the statute to copyright the picture. They delivered 
at the office of the Librarian of Congress a description of 
the picture by the title “ Nosegay,” accompanied with a pho- 


tographic copy, and within ten days delivered another 
photographic copy. Thereupon, and on February 2, 1885, 
the Librarian duly recorded the name of the picture. Upon 
the prints struck off and sold to dealers the words “Opera 
Bouquet,” a name descriptive of a certain brand of cigars, 
was substituted in place of the word “Nosegay,” and the 
notice inscribed upon the face of the print gave the date of 
the copyright as of the year 1884, instead of 1885. The 
infringement now complained of consists in the copying by 
the defendants of some of these prints. 

The facts show an attempted evasion by the plaintiffs of 
the provisions of Section 3 of the act of Congress of June 
18, 1874, “to amend the law relating to patents, trade-marks 
and copyrights.” That section declares in substance that no 
prints or labels designed to be used for any article of manu- 
facture can be copyrighted, but authorizes them to be regis- 
tered and protected as trade-marks in proper cases. If the 
experiment of the plaintiffs can succeed, this statute is 
inoperative whenever the prints or labels contain a pictorial 
illustration ; and it could be wholly nullified by the device of 
printing pictures on the labels. Thecase of Schumacher zs. 
Schwencke, 25 Fed. Rep. 466, is distinguishable from the 
present, because in that case the Court found that the picture 
copyrighted was not made to be used for labels. It is doubt- 
ful whether the plaintiffs’ action must not fail because they 
have not complied with the provisions of Section 4962, Rev. 
Stat. U. S. That section requires as a prerequisite to main- 
taining the action that a notice be inscribed upon the face of 
a copyrighted painting or print which states the year of its 
entry for copyright. Here the wrong year was stated. Upon 
the authority of Baker vs. Taylor, 2 Blatchf. 82, the insertion 
of the wrong year in the notice, although unintentional and 
arising by a mistake, would seem to be fatal to the action. 





TO KEEP TRACK OF CUTS. 


How do you keep track of cuts? Have you a system you 
could recommend to a brother who has lost many hours 
hunting a cut which had been “on the shelf” weeks or 
months after having been used? ‘The following method is 
suggested by J. E. C. in the Practical Printer: “When a cut 
comes in for a job a proof should be taken, on which should 
be’ endorsed the name, date and address of the customer. 
After the job is printed, the cut should be placed in a drawer 
of the cabinet and the cabinet letter and drawer number 
written on the proof and should then be placed in a letter 
file used for that purpose only. When the cut is returned 
this proof should be taken from the special file, endorsed 
with the date of delivery, the name of the person to whom 
the cut is given, also any other desirable information, and 
then placed in the regular correspondence file. It will be 
seen that the special drawer will contain nothing but proofs 
of cuts then in the office, while any question as to the deliv- 
ery of any cut can easily be settled by reference to the corre- 
spondence file, where the proof will be found with complete 
information regarding it. Is your system similar, as good 
as, or better than this? If so, the brethren wait to hear 
from you.” 

[J. E. C., the correspondent of the Practical Printer, is 
evidently a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER. This method 
of taking care of cuts was given in the January, 1897, num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER, on page 424, and J. E. C. 
has not only adopted the plan but also nearly the exact 
wording.— Epiror. } 





DESERVE SUPPORT OF EVERY PRINTER. 


Enclosed find $1 for which kindly send me THE INLAND 
PRINTER for six months. You are publishing an elegant 
magazine and deserve the support of every printer in this 
country.— Edward R. Gardner, printer, Atlantic, Lowa. 
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This department Is published in the interests of the employing 
printers’ organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to 
employers, and the doings of master printers’ societies are espe- 
clally welcome. 


FIGHTING FIRE WITH FIRE. 


The action of the executive committee of the United 
Typothete in recommending the raising of an emergency 
fund of $50,000, to be placed in the hands of the treasurer of 
the association for use in protecting members who are made 
the victims of strikes and boycotts, is a wise one. It is the 
first step in an effort to fight the unions with their own 
methods of warfare, and as such is likely to appeal to all the 
delegates to the convention to be held in Kansas City this 
summer. Once give the unions to understand that the 
employers are ready to stand together to resist unjust exac- 
tions, and, if necessary, to spend two dollars for every one 
expended by the unions, in the protection of their rights, 
and the unions will be much more chary than they are at 
present to order strikes and boycotts for trivial causes, and 
still more reluctant to make demands which in their very 
nature are admitted to be unreasonable, but which are now 
put forth because of the apparent helplessness of the 
employers to withstand them. 

The employer, as an individual, has long been a fruitful 
source of attack by the unions, who readily saw in his isolated 
condition a fine opening for their stand-and-deliver practices. 
And, it must be confessed, the employer himself has too often 
encouraged these attacks by yielding to every demand made 
upon him rather than jeopardize his business by a struggle 
with an enemy which not only outranks him in numbers and 
resources, but is, in addition, utterly unscrupulous in the 
means by which it attains its ends. 

Within the past month an illustration of this comes from 
Detroit, where the employing printers have once more been 
held up by their employes. ‘This time it was the boys in the 
pressroom who undertook to make trouble — and did make 
trouble by walking out on a moment’s notice — because they 
were not getting journeymen’s wages. Admitting many of 
the demands made by the boys to be unreasonable, the press- 
men, their elders, who ought to have known better, readily 
struck in sympathy, and if the employers had not capitulated 
doubtless the compositors and the bookbinders would have 
followed the pressmen’s example, and the loss to the 
employers would have been enormous. 

Trusts are bad enough in all conscience in their tendency 
to restrict commerce and raise prices, but they have taught 
the unions a lesson in what can be done by a combination of 
employers to resist attacks by the workmen, and well it will 
be if the Typothetz also draws a lesson from the same 
source. Let the employing printers stand together, and 
when war is made upon one let the others give him the 
benefit of their united resources to withstand the attack. 
There is no better opportunity offered than the situation in 
Kansas City in which to put this theory to the test. The 
ultimate crushing of the union element there at the present 
time will prevent innumerable strikes and boycotts in every 
part of the country for years to come. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONNECTICUT TYPOTHET#. 


The Connecticut Typothetze held its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Garde in New Haven, Monday, May 14. The 
annual reports of the treasurer and president were submitted 
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to the society. President Lee’s review of the work of the 
year was indeed interesting and his comment on the success 
attending the monthly meetings of the society was very grati- 
fying to those present. A new schedule of prices for bind- 
ing was adopted and action was taken toward securing from 
the United States Envelope Company —the so-called envel- 
ope trust— protection from ruthless competition to the job 
printers on purchases of ten thousand and under. 

The society fortunately induced Hon. Wilson H. Lee to 
serve as president for another term and he was unanimously 
elected, as were also the following officers: Ex-Mayor Leveritt 
Brainard, of Hartford, first vice-president ; ex-Mayor W. H. 
Marigold, of Bridgeport, second vice-president; W. A. Kel- 
sey, of Meriden, third vice-president ; George M. Adkins, of 
New Haven, secretary; A.S. Bradley, of New Haven, treas- 
urer. Executive Committee— J. M. Emerson, of Ansonia, 
chairman; Hon. W. H. Brainard, of Hartford; R. S. Peck, 
of Hartford; George H. Tuttle, of New Haven; O. Howard 
Hall, of Bridgeport. Auditors—E. H. Parkhurst, of New 
Haven; Samuel MacLauchlan, of New Haven. 

The following were elected delegates to the Kansas City 
convention: Hon. Wilson H. Lee, J. M. Emerson, Hon. 
W. H. Marigold, Hon. Leveritt Brainard, W. H. Barnard, 
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O. A. Dorman, E. S. Geer, R. S. Peck; alternates: C. S. 
Morehouse, W. A. Kelsey, D. E. Brewster, George H. Tuttle, 
N. C. Warren. 

After serving the society as treasurer since its organiza- 
tion, Mr. O. A. Dorman, of New Haven, declined a reélection. 
A vote of thanks was tendered to him by the Typothetz. 

The place and date for a summer meeting at the shore 
will be determined later. ‘This meeting will take the form 
of a ladies’ day and the fair sex will be well represented. 

The reélection of Mr. Lee to the presidency has inspired 
a continued feeling of confidence in the trade throughout the 
State, as it is considered indicative of a continuance of the 
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unceasing and energetic campaign that has been carried on 
in the interests of all branches of the craft. 

The following resolutions on the recent death of Robert 
M. Hoggson were offered and adopted at the meeting: 

NEw HAveEN, May 14, 1900. 

WHEREAS, God, in’ his all-wise Providence, has seen fit to remove 
from among us one of our number, Robert M. Hoggson, senior member 
of the firm of Hoggson & Robinson, of this city, whose death occurred 
April 25, 1900; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Connecticut Typothetz, in annual meeting 
assembled, this (Monday) evening, May 14, in New Haven, do hereby 
express our deep regret at parting with our late brother and associate 
member, one who was identified with this association from its organiza- 
tion, and who ever took a warm interest in the Typotheti and its welfare. 

Resolved, That in hisdeath our fraternity and craft loses a valuable 
member, a man held in high esteem by all with whom he came in contact 
in the various relations of life, one who was distinguished for his integ- 
rity and sterling worth of character. 

Resolved, That this Typothetz bear testimony to the honorable place 
he has occupied in the councils of our craft in New Haven, and that these 
resolutions be entered in the records of the Connecticut Typothet« anda 
copy of the same sent to the bereaved family. 

NOTES. 

THE Typothetie of New York will give $20,000 to assist 
the employing printers of Kansas City to resist the attempts 
of the unions to make them the “missionaries of trades- 
unionism,” as Mr. Cherouny puts it. 

THE Boston Typographical Union was defeated in its 
efforts to get the Legislature of Massachusetts to establish a 
State printing-office. And this with the “remarkable suc- 
cess” of the Boston municipal printing plant to hold up as 
an example ! 

THE Typothetz of Buffalo gave a farewell dinner at the 
Mansion House in that city to Mr. Thomas M. Chapman. 
Those who responded to toasts in addition to the guest of 
honor were Doctor Wright, of North Tonawanda, and Mr. 
Franklin Heath and Mr. James A. Pierce, of Buffalo. 

THE Great Western Type Foundry recently tendered a 
very enjoyable dinner to the master printers of Omaha at the 
Paxton Hotel, in that city. Mr. Sam Potter, as manager, 
hospitably discharged the duties of host, and Mr. Samuel 
Reese, of the Reese Printing Company, acted as toastmaster. 
Judge Edgar Howard, of Papillion, made an eloquent 
address and other speeches were made by Mr. ee Chase, 
of the -acelsior, Mr. Haskell, of the Bee, Mr. C. E. Duffie, 
of the Mercury, and Mr. Bundy. All of the guests phabose 
keen appreciation of the hospitality of the Great Western 
Type Foundry. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF ONE ADVERTISER, 


The following letter has recently been received from 
Andrew W. Knox, manufacturer of Challenge devices for 
printers’ use, which clearly shows the benefit which he has 
derived from the use of the advertising pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER: 

New York, June 7, 1900. 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. [1l.: 

DEAR Sirs,—Allow me to express my satisfaction with the results 
obtained from the advertisement which has been running in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. As an advertising medium for reaching the buyers of printers’ 
materials, I consider it far superior to any other publication. Some time 
ago, an advertisement in a bi-monthly trade paper brought me two 
inquiries in one year; so I was predisposed to look unfavorably on all 
such mediums; but am glad to state your valued journal has helped me 
to introduce the Challenge grippers, and other devices, throughout the 
United States, Canada, South America, Europe, Africa and Australia; 
and will, doubtless, make them known all over the world. It is my object 
to make the devices advertised as reliable and satisfactory as the splen- 
did medium through which they reach the printers. Wishing you con- 


tinued success, I am, Yours truly, 
ANDREW W. Knox. 


The experience of Mr. Knox has been the experience of 
many other advertisers. Those who have anything to sell to 
printers, and others in lines connected closely with printing, 
can use no medium that will be of greater benefit to them. 

















CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PuNCTUATION.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1 

PENS AND TypPEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

PROOFREADING.—By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, 

BIGELOW’sS HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographic matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES.— By F. vot age — A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, 

PuNCTUATION.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been amaail to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WorRpDS.— By F. Horace Teall. When 
and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alpha- 
betical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE CoLton.— W. B., Kansas City, Missouri, requests us 
to give a rule for the use of the colon. “I have about a 
dozen punctuation books,” he writes, “but if you will give 
space to this it will be highly appreciated.” <Answer.—A 
dozen punctuation books should afford a rule for the use of 
the colon, but it is evident that our correspondent does not 
find wisdom in the multitude of counselors in this matter. 
The same kind of difficulty led the conductor of this depart- 
ment to the making of a new book, entitled “ Punctuation : 
with Chapters on Hyphenization, Capitalization, and Spell- 
ing.” The rule there given for the colon is the best and 
most definite that he could or can make. It is: “A colon 
should be used after a word or clause introductory to a 
speech, a letter, a statement of particulars, or a quotation of 
a long sentence or a number of sentences, and before a short 
quotation if that is made a separate paragraph.” Colons are 
little used now for anything but such introductory purpose. 

AN UNGRAMMATICAL SENTENCE.—G. W. B., Philadel- 
phia, sends a circular, and asks if it is not ungrammatical. 
It begins: “We enclose a booklet which, from a typograph- 
ical standpoint, we consider a work of art. As a clear state- 
ment of fundamental principles we believe the same the 
equal, if not the superior, of anything we have seen in this 
line, and should prove a valuable advertisement.” Answer. 
The construction of the circular throughout is inelegant, 
and would be greatly improved by using three or four shorter 
sentences in place of one that stretches over fourteen lines of 
eight words each. As to grammar, however, it is correctly 
written, with the exception of the second sentence quoted. 
As that stands, the only subject expressed is the pronoun 
“we,” and what is actually said is that “we should prove,” 
etc. Of course what is meant is clear, but it is not really 
said. The least change to make it grammatically correct 
would be the insertion of a word before “should ”—“and it 
should prove,” etc. 

RoMAN NuMERALS.—E., Fergus, Ont., writes: ‘Please 
inform us what is the correct form, in Roman numerals, for 
1900. We notice that MDCCCC is the form used on THE 
INLAND PRINTER cover and in other high-class work; but 
why isn’t it MCM ? In doing a job for a teachers’ convention 
recently we used the MDCCCC form, and thereby shocked 
the teachers considerably.” Answer.—It is only a few 
months since this question was answered, in this depart- 
ment, in favor of MCM, but it is worth another and fuller 
consideration. No reason can be stated here for the use of 
the other form on the cover, as the conductor of the depart- 
ment would simply have to guess it. He guesses that those 
who use MDCCCC do so because they have been long accus- 
tomed to MDCCC for 1800, and merely added another C for 



































the other hundred without thinking whether it was the best 
way or not. The teachers who were shocked by the use of 
the longer form were not like some other educationists, for 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., issues an invitation card 
with a date “June 2, Mdcccc,” thus giving a form not con- 
sidered in asking the question, and one that is unique (so far 
as the present writer knows), in using small letters for part 
of the number. Dates are certainly almost universally writ- 
ten all capitals, and any other form is an oddity, to say the 
least. A regular principle in Roman notation prescribes 
MCM for 1900. At each point of computation where it is 
possible we cease adding to the smaller number, and econo- 
mize in the number of letters used, by expressing less than a 
larger number. ‘Thus, instead of IIII for four (except on 
clock-faces), we write IV, or one less than five; for nine, we 
use IX, or one less than ten, not VIIII, or one more than 
eight; for forty, XL, or ten less than fifty; for ninety, XC, 
or ten less than a hundred. MCM, or one thousand and one 
hundred less than another thousand, preserves this principle, 
and gives us three letters instead of six for 1900. It is decid- 
edly the preferable form. 

CAPITALIZING.—J. R. C., Oroville, California, writes: 
“In saying, ‘California came into the Union as a free State,’ 
should the word ‘State’ be capitalized?” Answer.— Yes; 
both State and Territory, as applied to the constituent mem- 
bers of the United States, should always be capitalized. A 
vote of all persons who should know most about such mat- 
ters of form would probably show a large majority in favor 
of the capital letter, though many of the voters would cer- 
tainly prefer a small letter. Rules given in books leave a 
number of such questions without definite determination, 
probably because usage is not fixed. A. S. Hill, in “ Prin- 
ciples of Rhetoric,” specifies certain distinctions between 
common and particular uses of words, and the subject of 
our question is analogous to those whose particularization 
is recognized by capitalizing. He says: “A capital letter 
should begin every word which is, or is used as, a proper 
name. We should distinguish between the constitution of 
society and the Constitution of the United States [and he 
would have done well to add the Constitution of a society, a 
club, or any organization]; between the reformation of a 
man’s character and the Reformation of Luther; between 
republican principles and the principles of the Republican 
party; the foundation of the distinction in each case being 
that a word, when used as a proper name, should begin with 
a capital letter. Good authors do not uniformly follow this 
rule; but most departures from it probably originate in their 
own or their printer’s inadvertence, rather than in their 
intention to ignore a useful principle, or needlessly to create 
exceptions to it.” “State” and “Territory,” and many other 
words as to which there is much difference of opinion, are 
not distinctly provided for in any book known to the writer 
except his own work, “Punctuation,” where they are accom- 
panied with reasons for capitalizing, and in Benjamin Drew’s 
“Pens and Types,” which merely says that “the words 
‘state’ and ‘territory’ applied to political divisions of the 
United States should be put up; as ‘This State gave a 
Republican majority.’” Mr. Drew gives, as an example of 
difference in such matters, a paragraph written by him with 
no capitalizing of any word other than a personal or geo- 
graphical name, and submitted to two skilled proofreaders, 
“desiring them to capitalize it as they thought it should be 
capitalized if about to go to press.” It contained both “the 
State” and “a State,” and the two decisions agreed. Mr. 
Drew makes no mention of the fact that the word is very 
often printed without a capital. Goold Brown gives no rule 
that comes nearer to providing for such words than this: 
“Other words of particular importance, and such as denote 
the principal subjects treated of, may be distinguished by 
capitals.” The Century Dictionary defines a state as one of 
the commonwealths or bodies politic which together make 
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up a federal’ republic, and says: “In this sense the word 
‘state’ is used chiefly with reference to the several States 
(generally capitalized) of the American Union.” It mentions 
later the states of Mexico and of Brazil, but the States of the 
American Union, and says that a border State in United 
States history means one of those slave States which bor- 
dered upon the free State. It prescribes a capital for “Ter- 
ritory” in similar use, saying in the definition that it is not 
yet admitted to the complete rights of Statehood (capital- 
ized), and that nearly all the States except the original thir- 
teen have passed through the Territorial condition. The 
words are always capitalized. The Standard Dictionary is 
similar. These two are the only dictionaries that tell when 
words should be capitalized, and for them the distinctions 
were made by men undoubtedly best qualified to decide such 
matters. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE, 


The fourteenth annual convention of the United Typo- 
thetze of America will be held in Kansas City, Missouri, 
September 24 to 27, 1900. A large attendance is expected. 
The Kansas City Typothetz has issued the following list of 
officers and special committees for 1900. The program has 
not yet been arranged, but an interesting and profitable one 
will no doubt be provided. ‘The list is as follows: 

Officers: President, Cusil Lechtman; first vice-president, 
F. D. Crabbs; second vice-president, F. P. Burnap; secre- 
tary, A. D. Gerard ; treasurer, Charles E. Brown. 

Executive Committee: Franklin Hudson, J. D. Havens, 
George L. Berry, J. H. Frame, B. F. Burd. 

Finance Committee: Charles E. Brown, chairman, F. P. 
Burnap, A. D. L. Hamilton, J. H. Neff, Roger Cunningham. 

Reception Committee: Cusil Lechtman, chairman, W. J. 
Berkowitz, George L. Berry, M. V. Watson, J. H. Frame, 
Franklin Hudson, F. D. Crabbs, I. F. Guiwits, C. D. Tra- 
phagen, Lincoln, Nebraska; Col. O. E. Learnard, Lawrence ; 
W.N. Southern, Joseph H. Brandimore, J. C. Ketcheson, 
Leavenworth; Charles E. Brown, J. H. Neff, J. W. Hail- 
man, Irving L. Bunker, R. B. Teachenor, J. D. Flint, F. 
Daniels, W. J. McCurry, W. M. Salmon, R. M. Rigby, E. N. 
Brown, J. C. Bovard. 

Carriage Committee: B. F. Burd, chairman, C. B. Dart, 
F. P. Burnap, J. W. Bramhall, George E. Wittich, Charles 
M. Veazey. 

Entertainment Committee: A. S. Kimberly, chairman, S. 
A. Pierce, Frank Barhydt, J. E. Penfield, Charles E. Brown, 
George Gaugh, F. L. Box, F. H. Horn, Selden G. Spencer, 
W. J. Fletcher, A. D. L. Hamilton, W. J. Berkowitz, J. E. 
Capps, Theo. Bishop, E. G. Bartberger, W. J. Rose. 

Press, Printing and Badge Committee: A. D. L. Hamil- 
ton, chairman, F. D. Crabbs, A. D. Gerard, F. H. Horn, 
S. F. Woody, C. Carlton. 

Transportation Committee: J. D. Havens, chairman, 
Cusil Lechtman, I. F. Guiwits. 

Auditing Committee: S. G. Spencer, chairman, J. D. 
Havens, B. F. Burd. 

Souvenir Committee: A. D. Gerard, chairman, W. T. 
Fletcher, Franklin Hudson. 


A PRINTING COMBINATION. 


There has been considerable talk this week of a scheme 
to combine the printing interests of the Martin B. Brown 
Company and the Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Com- 
pany, of New York, and the J. B. Lyon Company, Weed, 
Parsons & Co. and the Albany Argus, of Albany. Appraisers 
have been at work examining some of the plants, but no 
information would be given out as to the plan, and at the 
office of the Martin B. Brown Company it was denied that 
the company was concerned in the negotiations.— Paper 
Trade Journal. 




















CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to identify them If occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mail which properly belong to this 
department. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.—See Process Engraving. 

THE COLOR PRINTER.—By John F. Earhart. Price, $15—now 
reduced to $10. 

MAKING READy ON JOB PRESSES.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

PRESSWORK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 

_ THE HARMONIZER.—By John F. Earhart, author of “The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS. By C.H.Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cvts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

OVERLAY KnIFE.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 

GUIDE TO PRACTICAL EmpBossinc. By P. J. Lawlor. Contains in- 
structions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 


WuitTe’s Mu ttTi-CoLtor CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink—black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally in use. 40 cents.- 


THE CARE OF ROLLERS. 


C. Hondas, Philadelphia, asks: 1. “What are the neces- 
sary requirements for a good form roller on a fast-running 
press?” 2. “Is it necessary for distributing and feed rollers 
to have suction?” Amswer.—1. A good form roller should 
be well seasoned and have plenty of suction. 2. The feed 
and distributing rollers need not have as much suction as 
form rollers, but the distributing roller should be a trifle 


harder. 

A. E. Brown, Chicago, Illinois, asks: 1. “Is the practice 
of mixing machine oil on job presses an injurious one to the 
rollers?” 2. “What is the most satisfactory wash for rol- 
lers?” 3. “What kind of tympan is best for a Washington 
hand press?” Answer.—1. See answer to E. C. Babbage, 
page 226, May INLAND PRINTER. 2. See information in 
article following. 3. See answer to J. A. K. in this issue. 


Press and Printer, of Boston, says: 


How many know what the term seasoning really implies ? It is a sort 
of anomenclature and skill. Every printer knows that a “square” ina 
newspaper is not a square unless the columns are unusually narrow. 
The word seems to convey a wrong impression. Seasoning a roller 
means to evaporate the surplus water from it. Roller manufacturers 
who wish to convey the idea that the business is a mystery rather than 
that it is a knowledge acquired by judgment, have made it somewhat 
dangerous to state that water is used in manufacturing rollers. They 
claim their rollers do not shrink, and no one has yet accomplished this 
except by making a composition which absorbs rather than evaporates 
water. Such aroller is not desirable, and always plays havoc, except, 
perhaps, where the thermometer is “forty degrees or so” below zero. 
Surplus water can be evaporated from a roller by placing it in a warm, 
dry room, and by running in the press while it is new, great care being 
used not to let it get so hot that it will melt. By running it for a few min- 
utes the first day, and twice as long the third day as the second, the roller 
being heated each day, gives it more seasoning than letting it stand in 
the box. This rule should be foilowed with distributers ; especially with 
new rollers in the summer time. The exact time required torun the roller 
until it gets hot can not be designated, but must be learned by experience. 

New rollers should not be put in the press in damp weather, as old 
rollers of a good kind will do just as well. Cold, or cool, and dry weather 
is the time to put a new roller in the press, even if you do not think your 
work requires it then. If a warm, wet day occurs in the winter time and 
a new roller works, it is likely it will not answer on a cold dry day. 

Use only oil in washing. Lye, benzine and patent washes are gener- 
ally injurious. Oil does not affect the glue in a roller, and for this reason 


it is desirable; while lye, benzine and the ammonia and spirits of patent 
washes will. The less it receives, the better. It should not be entrusted 
to boys without thorough instructions from the pressman, and careful 
observation by the latter to see that the instructions are followed. 

Sponging should be done very carefully. On avery cold dry morn- 
ing, a sponge, dampened with water, rinsed of all moisture possible, may 
be applied, when found absolutely necessary on old rollers. 

This information, if borne in mind by pressmen, will save proprietors 
more money than all experiments to prepare or produce composition 
which will bear ignorant, shameful abuse. 

More Axpout ROLLERS.— J. G., New London, Connec- 
ticut, writes: “Am in charge of six presses, one of which is 
a cylinder Optimus. After using a set of winter rollers three 
months the distributers shrink so badly in the center that 
they do not touch the plate, and even the weight of the metal 
riders will not bring them down. On short jobs we some- 
times feed ink by hand from a knife, which is dropped into 
a foot of water in a can while not in use, to keep it clean 
from dust, etc. This knife is taken from the can of water 
and shoved into a can of ink (also covered with water), then 
after being shaken to clear of water the knife is applied to 
the rollers. Is it possible that the water is the trouble, and 
if I keep the ink cans covered with tin cover instead of 
water, and keep the knife out of water, would I have longer- 
lived roilers?” Answer.— The Optimus press uses distrib- 
uter cores which had better be somewhat smaller than they 
are, thus giving greater bulk of composition and less liability 
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“IMITATION IS SINCEREST FLATTERY.” 


of drying out. It is well enough to keep quick-drying ink 
covered with water when not in use, but it should be removed 
when the ink is put on press. Wecan not understand how 
the small amount of water which could get on the distribut- 
ing table could affect the rollers, other than to make them 
pull excessively, and thereby fray the surface of the roller. 
No man other than the one using the rollers can conscien- 
tiously undertake to say definitely what is the cause of the 
trouble. See article on “The Care of Rollers.” 

JoB ROLLERS AND TYMPAN FOR WASHINGTON HAND 
Press.—J. A. K., Aurora, Iowa, writes: 1. “Please inform 
me of the cause of the trouble I have on my Shniedewend & 
Lee job press. On some jobs a light spot forms on the center 
of the disk. ‘The result is a light spot in center of the form. 
On half the jobs we have no trouble.” 2. “What is the best 
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tympan for a Washington hand press?” Answer.—1. We 
can not say positively, but the cause of your trouble is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the circumference of the rollers is 
exactly one-half the diameter of the disk, which causes the 
rollers to touch in the same spot at every impression. The 
disk revolving keeps up the distribution on all parts except 
the center, which is practically stationary. The same trouble 
occurring on a Prouty job press was overcome by using roll- 
ers slightly differing in size. 2. The best tympan for a 
Washington hand press is conceded to be a piece of felt and 
as many sheets of news paper as necessary. 

VIGNETTED EpGEs.— J. P. W. sends two specimens of a 
half-tone print, concerning which he says: “I made it ready 
and showed it to the foreman, who said he wanted it vig- 
netted. AsIcould get no results he gave it into the hands 
of another pressman. Was his work (specimen B) an 
improvement over mine (specimen A)?” Answer.—No! If 
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overlays should be made first, and then covered with a tight 
sheet to hold them down tight, and afterward work out the 
solids and dark shades and weak places of tint on another 
sheet. When the cut is made ready examine a proof with a 
magnifying glass, and if any isolated dots or prints of edges 
appear, chisel them off the plate with a sharp knife, and also 
nick the edge of plate. Be sure and have a tight sheet over 
all, and also make ready with the exact amount of ink you 
are going to run, for if more color is added later on it will 
cause the edges to slightly reappear. 


PATENTS. 
T. M. North has devised and assigned to the Hoes patent 
No. 648,984, covering the two-revolution cylinder illustrated, 
with special reference to the mechanism for driving the 


cylinder at a uniform speed, during the reversals of the bed, 
from the main driving shaft 12, through the intermediates 26 







































































the cut was intended to be vignetted it was never finished by 
the engraver. Neither specimen can be considered good. 
MAKING READY VIGNETTED Cuts.— John Romer, Boston, 
Massachusetts, submits the following method of making 
ready vignettes, which he has found very effectual: On thin 
half-tones take the plate off and shave down the edges of 
the wood base; then when the plate is nailed on again, lay a 
piece of pica rule on the extreme edge of plate, and strike 
with a hammer to bend the edges down to conform to what 
has been shaved off. Of course this will batter the extreme 
edge of the vignette, but that does not matter, as it is not 
going to print anyway. On thick electro vignettes get 
enough packing sheets to make the tint-parts just touch 
delicately on the sheet, and at the same time put a couple 
of thick patches of paper on the darker parts to make them 
show up. Next print a very thick sheet of book paper and 
cut off of it the wire edge all around, and with a wet finger 
rub down the edges all around; rub in about a pica or two, 
and then smooth off the parts that were rubbed with a piece 
of fine sandpaper. Repeat this process on another thick 
sheet, if necessary, and hang them on the cylinder, and 
then the edges of vignette will blend away gradually. These 
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and 22. A companion patent, No. 648,985, by Mr. North, 
shows a sheet-taking device for cylinder presses. 

A new bed-motion by Walter Scott is the subject of patent 
No. 649,001. The central pinion J meshes in the rack H 
under the bed D, and drives the bed during the printing 
stroke and the return, by alternate operation with the large 
segments A and B. For reversal of the bed the crank L and 
rack N are arranged to control the bed through a secondary 
rack, while the pinion J is idle. By this combination an even 
speed during printing and a pure crank reversal are obtained. 

Mr. Scott is also responsible for patent No. 649,957, on 
a sheet-delivery mechanism, which is clearly shown in the 
drawing. 

A rather unique improvement in platen presses is No. 
648,613, by J. B. Grosse, of Leipsic. ‘The rolling device # is 
designed for ruling the paper on the platen, taking advantage 
of the forward movement. It strikes us that it would be apt 
to interfere with the inking rollers. 

BuSsINESS men secure rich help from each other and the 
press. When one stops growing he should step out of the 
line.—S. O. £. R. 
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CONVENTION OF PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AT 
CLEVELAND. 


HE fourth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Photo- Engravers, 
to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, July 16 
to 18, is expected to be a very successful 
one, if the reports already sent in from 
various parts of the country can be taken 
as a criterion. Besides the social fea- 
tures which always make these conven- 
tions so enjoyable, there is much of spe- 
cial importance in a business way that is 
to come up for discussion and decision. 
No photo-engraver in this country or 
Canada should fail to attend this gath- 
ering. 

The photo-engravers of Cleveland are 
taking unusual interest in the convention 
and are planning an entertainment which 
is said by those who know to be one 
which will eclipse any former effort. The 
city contains a number of points of inter- 
est which will assist very materially in the 
matter of entertainment. Cleveland is the 
eighth city in size in the United States, 
and is one of the most important inland 
cities on the continent. Located on the 

south shore of Lake Erie, it has beautiful 

DRAWN BY ° “Cc 

ee US ACRUAS: streets and drives, magnificent parks and 
SPRINGFIELD, oHI0, parkways, palatial homes and substantial 
business blocks. It will not be possible 
to call attention to all the attractive features of the city, but 
these can be readily ascertained upon arrival there. The 
headquarters of the convention will be at the Hollenden, an 
illustration of which is here shown. ‘There are a number of 
other first-class hotels, and guests may rest assured that 
they will be well taken care of during their sojourn in the 
city. A souvenir edition of the National Journal of Engrav- 
ers and Electrotypers will be issued during the time the con- 
vention is on, copies of which will undoubtedly be in great 
demand. 

The officers of the National Association of Photo-Engrav- 
ers areas follows: President, George H. Benedict, Chicago ; 
first vice-president, L. B. Folsom, Boston; second vice-pres- 
ident, H. C. C. Stiles, Washington; third vice-president, 








GROUP OF CLEVELAND PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


H. G. Bogart, Cleveland; secretary, Charles C. Cargill, 
Grand Rapids; treasurer, B. W. Wilson, Jr., New York. 
Executive committee: C. H. Brandon, chairman, Nashville ; 
Lon Sanders, St. Louis; H. A. Gatchel, Philadelphia; W. M. 
Tenney, Boston; J. H. Behrens, Chicago; John A. Barnes, 
Chicago; L. F. Eaton, Detroit. 

The officers of the Cleveland Photo-Engravers’ Associa- 
tion are as follows: President, F. C. Mugler; vice-president, 
H. G. Bogart; secretary and treasurer, A. H. Brainard. 
These gentlemen and others on the convention committee 
are doing all in their power to make the gathering a grand 
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success, and there is no question in the minds of those who 
have decided to attend that the convention will be all the 
members could possibly wish. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
Charles J. Wolfram, of the Eclipse Electrotype and Engrav- 
ing Company, of Cleveland, for the small cuts of the Cleve- 





“THE HOLLENDEN.” 


Headquarters of N. A. of P. E. at Cleveland, July 16, 17 and 18. 


land buildings and parks which accompany this article, and 
to the National Engraving Company, of the same city, for 
the group cut of Cleveland photo-engravers. 


CANADIAN EDITORS IN CHICAGO, 


Members of the Western Canada Press Association, 
about seventy-five in number, with their wives or daughters, 
arrived in Chicago June 2 on their second annual excursion 
through the northern part of the United States and Canada, 
and went direct to the Great Northern Hotel, which had 
been selected as headquarters during the stay in the city. A 
local committee consisting of James L. Lee, of The Challenge 
Machinery Company; C. C. Marder, of the American Type 
Founders Company, and J. A. Wood, of Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler, took the visitors in charge and they were given 
a coach ride over the Lake Shore Drive and were afterward 
the guests of O. F. Nelson at Ferris Wheel Park, where the 
Svithiod Singing Club is holding a festival. Many of the 
excursionists visited the Press Club during the day. The 
party met at St. Paul May 30 and traveled from there to 
Milwaukee. From Chicago they went to Detroit, Buffalo, 
Niagara, and then through the principal cities of Canada, 
returning to Winnipeg June 15. 

The officers of the association are: President, G. D. 
Wilson, Brandon, Man.; first vice-president, E. A. Chapman, 
Rat Portage, Ont.; second vice-president, J. J. Young, Cal- 
gary, Alberta ; third vice-president, H. C. Clay, Rapid City, 
Man.; secretary, G. H. Saults, Winnipeg, Man.; treasurer, 
John Stovel, Winnipeg, Man. J. C. Crome, of Winnipeg, 
was chairman of the excursion committee. ‘the members 
of the association represented all the leading papers in the 
part of Canada west of the Great Lakes. 


A POSTER SHOW. 


An exhibition of posters was opened May 7 at the Crystal 
Palace, London. The #ritish and Colonial Printer and 
Stationer reports the south nave of the place well filled with 
numerous specimens of the color printers’ art. Among the 
artists whose work was shown were Cecil Alden, Aubrey 
Beardsley, F. Brangwin, Dudley Hardy, Phil May, Sir John 
Millais, L. Raven-Hill, Jules Cheret, Will Bradley, Charles 
Dana Gibson and J. C. Leyendecker, whose capital title-pages 
for THE INLAND PRINTER are familiar to many readers. 
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BY ED S. RALPH. 
Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 


on the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

MODERN LETTERPRESS DeEsIGNS.—A collection of designs for job 
composition from the Aritish Printer. 60 cents. 

PRACTICAL PRINTER.—By H.G, Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
mation for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth, $1. 

SPECIMENS OF JoBWORK.—By H. G. Bishop. Contains 300 samples 
of printing, set in a great variety of styles, by thirty different printers in 
as many offices. Cloth, $2 

MODERN PRINTING.— Section 1. The Composing Room. 3y John 
Southward. A handbook of the principles and practice of typography 
and the auxiliary arts. $1.50. 

Jon CoMPposITION; Examples, Contrast Specimens and Criticisms 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise on display. By Ed S. Ralph. A 
most useful and instructive book. 50 cents. 

DIAGRAMS OF ImMposiri0on.—By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather, 50 cents. 

CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THr INLAND 
PRINTER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

CAMPSIE'S VEST-POCKET ESTIMATE BLANK Book.—By John W. 
Campsie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will 
enter into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

Dr MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS.—A magnificently printed speci- 
men book,9 by 11 inches in size; bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 
sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic art, color printing 
and engraving. Specimens of half-tone color-work by various processes 
are also given. $1.10. 

Cost OF PRINTING.—By F. W. Baltes. This book presents asystem of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suit- 
able for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work 
can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 

_Hrnts on IMposition.—By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are 
devoted to “making” the margins, and this feature alone is well worth 
the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 


R. A. LuEpTKE, Toledo, Ohio.— Specimens neat and well 
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displayed. 

Ben F. Hutcuison, Hillsboro, Texas.— Specimens neat 
and well displayed. 

W. B. MARTIN, Salt Lake City, Utah.— Blotter excellent, 
attractive and artistic. 

S.W. BENNETT, Grant’s Pass, Oregon.— Specimens neat, 
well displayed and artistic. 

B. D. Burpick, Westerly, Rhode Island.— Ads. forcefully 
displayed and well written. 

WILL H. OLpER, Hinsdale, New York.— Specimens cred- 
itable and good as to design. 

C. E. Nevin, Laurel, Missourii— Specimens well dis- 
played, neat and up to date. 

Joun T. Yocum, Omaha, Nebraska.— Specimens very 
neat, artistic and well designed. 

H. A. KuENNE, Kiel, Wisconsin.—Your specimens are all 
artistic and forcefully displayed. 

ALFRED MupGE & Son, Boston, Massachusetts.— Your 
booklet is artistic and attractive. 

Punxsutawney News, Punxsutawney, 
Booklet neat and well displayed. 
F. LENZNER, Cass City, Michigan.— Specimens 


Pennsylvania.— 


HERB. 


neat, but not out of the ordinary. 
WILLIAM BLooMFIELD, New York city.— Your card is 
good as to design and harmonious as to type employed, and 


also color schemes. ‘The only objection we have to it is that 
it is a trifle too fancy. : 

CHARLES R. ARNOLD, Grenoble, Pennsylvania.— Speci- 
mens neat, artistic and well displayed. 

Harry L. Nicnorson, Newberry, Michigan. — Folder 
artistic as to design and well displayed. 

L. Hoover, Franklin, Tennessee.— Specimens neat and 
well displayed, but not out of the ordinary. 

ANDREW G. KELLEY, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— Blotter 
well designed and very neat as to composition. 

FRANK Lynn, Fresno, California.— Your query has been 
referred to the editor of the estimating department. 

J. G. MILLER, Kansas City, Kansas.— We reproduce one 
of your business-card specimens, example No. 1. It is artis- 
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JOE CAPPELS, Manager. 


Fine Tailoring — Popular Prices. 
Suits to Order, $12.50 up. 


500 MAIN STREET. 


No. 1 
tic and up to date. Your other specimens are all that could 
be desired and speak well for your ability. 


C. S. O’Brien, Girard, Kansas.— We fail to see that you 
“fall down” anywhere on your work. Your specimens com- 
pare very favorably with the class of work now being done. 
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You made a decided improvement on the McKoon envelope 
corner over the reprint copy. We reproduce both. Example 
No. 2 is the copy and Example No. 3 shows the job reset on 
improved and up-to-date lines. 

D. A. Fawcett, Pennsboro, West Virginia.— The cover- 
page set by your office force is good as to design, but it 
lacks forcefulness. ‘This is due to the fact that the contrast 
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in type is not sufficient to give the job character. The type 
is all too uniform as to size. 

WILLIAMS PRINTING House, Palestine, Texas.— Speci- 
mens neat, well balanced and correctly whited out. 

D. Gustarson, Red Wing, Minnesota.— Your specimens 
are all of an artistic and praiseworthy character, both as to 
design and correct display. We reproduce the copy for the 
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bank card, example No. 4, and the job as reset by you, 
example No. 5. The contrast is so marked that comment is 
unnecessary. 

FRANK D. MCLEFRESH, Felicity, Ohio.— Your note-head 
specimen is excellent as to design. Composition good. 

FRENCH BROAD Press, Asheville, North Carolina.— 
Your real estate booklet is very neat. Cover-design artistic. 

JAy CRAWFORD, Shenandoah, Iowa.— Your booklet is 
neat and well displayed. Cover-design on the artistic order. 

JosEpH J. STONE, Greensboro, North Carolina.— Your 
blotter is certainly very neat, well displayed and attractive. 

Roy ANDERSON, Greenville, Texas.— Your No. 2 Carsey 
letter-head is much better than your No.1. Other specimens 
neat. 

DAKIN PRINTING CoMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan.— 
Your specimens are all very neat, creditable and well dis- 
played. 

R. Lewis Berry, Orangeburg, South Carolina.— Your 
“In Memoriam” card is an excellent one. It is correctly 
treated. 

WIGGINTON & CONGER, Linneus, Missouri.— The speci- 
mens by your Mr. W. P. Conger are well displayed, neat and 
attractive. 

W. Sam WIGHTMAN, Bethany, Missouri.— Correct dis- 
play, neatness and good balance are characteristics of your 
specimens. 

KEYSTONE PrgEss, Portsmouth, Ohio.— Your June blotter 
is both artistic and very attractive. It is one of the best you 
have yet issued. 

F. A. QuUILLEN, Bloomfield, Indiana.— Letter-head neat, 
well balanced and good as to design. Receipt form unique 
and creditable. 

Witt L. GEpPERT, Gallipolis, Ohio.— As far as the com- 
position and designs are concerned, your specimens are neat 


and artistic. The reading matter in the booklet contains a 
weak, poorly prepared argument. More dignity is needed. 

J. A. KInnEy, Aurora, lowa.— The Peck note-head has a 
trifle too many ornaments employed. Other specimens good 
and up to date. 

H. S. Emerson, Trenton, New Jersey.— The stationery 
for Trenton Typographical Union is excellent as to design 
and quite artistic. 

Mack F. Payne, Owensboro, Kentucky.— You employ a 
trifle too large type on your stationery work. ‘The specimens 
are very creditable. 

HowarpD GopparRp, Grand Island, Nebraska.— Your 
specimens are artistic and up to date in every respect. ‘The 
designs are excellent. 

H. H. Exvriort, Jr., Irvington-on-Hudson, New York.— 
Considering your age and experience, your specimens are 
very creditable indeed. 

L. C. Day, Lincoln, Nebraska.— We have nothing but 
words of commendation for your leaflet, both as regards 
composition and color scheme. 

JAMES NEWMAN, Galveston, T’exas.— The artistic excel- 
lence of your specimens is unquestionable. ‘There is not a 
poor specimen in your entire collection. 

Paut Tosin, Los Gatos, California.— Statements very 
neat indeed. For specimens of this class, employing Engrav- 
ers’ Roman, the type contrast is sufficient. 

HARRY J. GEISEL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— We 
reproduce your bill-head, example No. 6. ‘This is a good 
form, excellently well displayed and whited out. 


Philadelphia, 190 
M 
ro JAMES CONWAY, vz 
Jobbing in 
Aiinatce Chesca x BRICKLAYING, PLASTERING [2x 1444 
~-Fornished... (2 CEMENTING, ETC..0.ww xine KO? PHILIP STREET 
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Haroitp P. Gouin, Riverside, Illinois.— We reproduce 
your card specimen, example No. 7. It was a hard piece of 
composition to handle successfully, but you did well with it. 


FROST & COMPANY Wholesale 
Chicago Agents Muscatine Oat Meal Co Cereal 
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This job has excellent advantages for color combinations. 
It was Mr. Gould’s intention to print it on toned stock, using 
a rich, dark brown ink. 

Dan M.WoGAMAN, Quincy, Ohio.— Envelope corner good 
as to design, but faulty as to construction. You should have 
employed one-point black-face rule for the inside ruling on 
your panel and also the cross rules. Never employ fancy 
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brass rules in conjunction with plain ones, especially where 
they are made to join plain rules. 

A. B. CocHRANE, Chicago, Illinois.— Your catalogue 
cover is very effective and well designed. Color scheme 
good. Letter-head well displayed and neat. 

Lyte R. MoreEHOUSE, Washington, Ilowa.—Your speci- 
mens are all very neat, artistic as to design and well dis- 


played. We reproduce the reprint copy of pamphlet cover, 
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“An Open Letter,” together with the job as reset by you. 
Specimen No. 8 is the copy and No. 9 the reset job. The 
contrast is so great that comment is unnecessary. 
CHARLES J. GOODPASTURE, Anita, Iowa.— Composition 
on cook-book neat and creditable. The make-up of the 
Tribune is all right, and the ad. composition well done. 
KouN & PoLLock, Baltimore, Maryland.— The results as 
shown by the three-color half-tone effect from one plate is 
all right as to scheme, but the colors might be improved. 
CHARLES C. PARKER, Marysville, Ohio.— Your book- 
covers are all well designed and artistic as to composition. 
The same is true of your commercial specimens. In our 


limited space it is impossible to criticise such large parcels 
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other than in a general way. To get the most good from 
this department, send few specimens at a time and send 
more frequently. 

WILL JOHNSON, Clarion, Iowa.— The treatment accorded 
the Porter note-head and envelope corner is very good and 
makes the stationery out of the ordinary and quite artistic. 

ERNEST L. Briccs, Plymouth, Massachusetts.— Excellent 
and artistic designs, together with correct typographical 
display, characterizes the specimens you send for criticism. 

J. C. BaLpwin, Wichita, Kansas.— Your specimens are 
neat and creditable. They speak well for your ability, 
considering that you have had but one year’s experience. 

I, LurHER RANCK, New Holland, Pennsylvania.— As a 
whole, your specimens are very neat. Your funeral an- 
nouncements are conventional in design and very appro- 
priate. 

Hat E. Stone, Melbourne, Australia.— Your specimens 
are very neat indeed and artistic as to design. We are 
truly gratified to note the progress you have made in job 
composition. 

Tor G. McGrew, Knob Noster, Missouri.— The State 
Normal and Hyer & Collins headings are excellent. We do 
not approve your personal heading. ‘The curved line is bad. 
Don’t use them. 

J. E. PRITCHARD, Piqua, Ohio.— Your City Hotel card is 
not bad. The ornaments should have been omitted and the 
proprietors’ names moved to center of measure underneath 
the name of hotel. 

Roy ANDERSON, Greenville, Texas.— Your specimens are 
well designed and on theartistic order. You may send speci- 
mens as often as you choose. We will be pleased to review 
your work at any time. 

WALTER H. Dopp, Oxford, Alabama.— Specimens credit- 
able and quite unique. We doubt the feasibility of the rule 
background tints, on account of the expenditure of time 
necessary to construct them. 

Mour & CARTER, Bellefontaine, Ohio.— We reproduce 
your blotter, specimen No. 10. The main line, set in Bin- 
ner, was printed in red, outlined in black. The ornament 
was also in red. The calendar in the right-hand panel had a 
green background. This is a very attractive design. ‘The 
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wording was suggested in a recent issue of THE INLAND 


PRINTER. Other blotters also neat, well displayed and 
attractive. Your plan of personal distribution is excellent. 
WILLIAM SUTHERLAND, Virginia City, Nevada.— Your 


specimens reflect credit, both as to composition and press- 
work. The whiting out on letter-head is correct. Color 
scheme on menu harmonious. 

EpWARD H. Mapison, Bush, Colorado.— Your wedding 
invitation is very unique. We have never seen anything like 
it. This invitation has an embossed design containing half- 
tone cuts of the bride and groom. 

Harry RicHEs, Brooklyn, New York.— Your catalogue 
of the Printing Exposition is quite creditable. We under- 
stand fully the difficulties under which such publications are 
gotten out. You have made about all the criticisms neces- 
sary on the work. What you say of it is true. You employ 
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a trifle too much border on your card specimens. ‘The cover 
for the souvenir book is an artistic one, and is your best 
specimen. 

J. J. Brine, Lowell, Massachusetts.— The J. C. Ayer 
souvenir booklet and invitation are certainly among the best 
we have ever been called upon to review. Their neatness 
and unique character are very commendable. 

RoscoE THompson, Ransom, Michigan.— Taken as a 
whole, your specimens are neat and creditable. Be careful 
not to employ too large type on your commercial specimens. 
The dance invitation card is set in too large type. 


JoHN A. Ewen, New York city.— We think you have 
placed the reading matter on the cover in question in the 
proper position. ‘This is largely a matter of personal prefer- 
ence and taste. There is no set rule to govern the question. 

EDWARD HEROLD, Seneca, Kansas.— Taken as a whole, 
your specimens are quite creditable. The Roll note-head is 
the most up to date as to design. The fancy “To” and 
“Dr.” on the Buser heading is not in good taste. We do not 
approve curved lines. 

S. L. KApPELMAN, Evanston, Illinois.— All we have to 
say is that your customer is not on to his job. The proof 
you submitted was artistic and up to date. It is always 
best, however, to give your customers what they want. 
Please your customers and retain their trade. Your other 
specimens are quite good. 

G. A. CRowDEN, Mendota, Illinois.— Specimens neat and 
very creditable, taken as a whole. While you made a great 
improvement in the Boettcher note-head, specimen “A,” yet 
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we have a criticism to make on it. The panel rules should 
not have projected beyond the vertical rules at theend. Had 
you enlarged the panel so as to include all the reading mat- 
ter excepting the date line, and employed Jenson exclusively, 
the heading would have been more artistic and up to date. 


W. B. SoutTHwIick, Binghamton, New York.— The usual 
rule in allowing for trim in book forms is a quarter of an 
inch all around. This would necessitate putting in three 
picas more in the gutters than at the bone or back margins. 
Of course, there are instances when this amount has to be 
reduced. You will have to be the judge as regards this. 


W. H. Pickens & Co., Clarion, Pennsylvania.— The 
work of Master Charles P. Donahue is certainly very cred- 
itable and shows that he has exceptional talents for display 
composition. Of course, it is to be expected that his work 
has faults. The main one is elaboration and a desire to be 
too ornamental. This fault is evidenced particularly on your 
note-head. The heading on Zhe Up-/o-Date is too large. 
Otherwise it is very neat. It has snap and vim — two requi- 
sites to good advertising matter. 


WE occasionally receive requests from competing con- 
cerns to criticise the work of a competitor. This is against 
the rules of this department. We do not consider it right in 
any firm to send in the work of rival publishers for comment. 
There is scarcely a printing house on the face of the globe 
which does not, at some time or another, turn out a job of 
work which will not bear scrutiny or criticism. We do not 
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mean to be harsh, but in all fairness this should not be done. 
As far as this department is concerned we propose to have 
absolutely no part in the work, and patrons may better save 
their postage, because we will only throw such requests in 
the waste-basket, and try to forget them. 

CAPITOL PRINTING COMPANY, Montgomery, Alabama.— 
We reproduce the Thomas & Gunter headings. Specimen 
“B” is a proof of the job which was submitted to the cus- 
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tomer and rejected. Specimen “*C” was set to their order 
and accepted. ‘This latter specimen is not good at all, and 
contrary to good form, inasmuch as it accords undue promi- 
nence to the business engaged in. Specimen “B” does not 
accord enough prominence to the business. Had the word- 
ing “Real Estate and Insurance ” been accorded more promi- 
nence and been included in the panel with the firm name, it 
would have been an excellent heading. Your folder is good. 

BURLING BROTHERS, Freeport, Illinois.— We reproduce 
the Nance card, example “D.” ‘There is not enough contrast 
in the display and some of the type employed is too large 
and all of it too nearly uniform as to size. Such words as 
“on” and “to” should not be capitalized in cap and small 
cap combinations or where lower-case and caps are used in 
conjunction. This card is poorly balanced and whited out. 
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J. W. GLascow, Garber, Oklahoma.— Both of your com- 
mercial specimens are good as to design and composition. 
The names on the Sentinel letter-head are set in too large 
type. In this connection we wish to call your attention to 
the line underneath your name. In the line above the name 
you have spelled out the word “and,” while below it you 
have employed the character “&.” This is wrong. Both 
should have been spelled out. Have a uniform style of 
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composition in cases of this kind. This specimen was not 
suitable for reproduction. 

COMMERCIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Cairo, Illinois.— Re- 
ferring to the Red Cross envelope corner, the one made by 
Benedict is the best, both as to design and register, but we 
presume the other firm made the lettering as per instruc- 
tions. Now this is a peculiar case. The job should have 
been proved up and submitted to your customer before going 
ahead with the work. ‘Then, when the plates were found 
defective they should have been returned to the engraver. 
If the cuts were made as per instructions of yourself or cus- 
tomer the engraver should not have been made to lose the 
work. Had the corner of cut been fixed the register would 
have been as good as could be expected on a job of this 
kind. Your specimens are all well displayed and artistic. 


THE following clipping from the New York Journal of 
May 13 will be of interest: 

Comptroller Coler is working for a municipal printing plant that shall 
do all the city printing for Greater New York on the plan that has been so 
successful on a smaller scale in Boston for the past three years. He is 
trying to get the members of the Charter Revision Commission to insert 
a clause in the charter giving the city power to undertake this work. 

He thinks that the printing plant might be housed in the Center Mar- 
ket building, which has long failed to bring in an adequate return from its 
rentals to the city. 

The printing plant in Boston has saved a great deal of money to that 
city. Its superintendent, in his last annual report, estimates that the 
money saved to the city during the past three years has been more than 
$30,000, or an average of $10,000 per year. 

The average citizen of Boston is said to be very proud of this show- 
ing. The printers are enthusiastic about it, because the union scale of 
wages is paid, the hours of work are shorter, and the employes are much 
better treated than is the case in ordinary offices. 

The volume of printing required by the different departments of the 
New York city government is enormous, and if a proportionate saving 
results, as compared with the work of the Boston plant, the annual profit 
to the city will amount to a snug sum. 


THE following letter explains Mr. Bradford’s side of the 
Lamson-Bradford controversy, as to who was responsible for 
designing a booklet for Mr. Lamson. Our readers can now 
judge for themselves: 


Mr. Fd S. Ralph : PORTLAND, MAINE, April 30, 1900. 

DEAR Srr,— Referring to the letter of Mr. Carl Lamson, dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1900, in regard to designing a cover for a pamphlet, in the course 
of which he claims the credit of designing the same, and accuses me of 
giving myself undue importance, I wish to state that the gentleman is 
mistaken, and the best evidence of it is the fact that he declined the speci- 
mens shown, and asked for something different. 

If the job had been a specially designed work, I, as compositor, 
should have felt in duty bound to follow the design, and the author as nat- 
urally would have accepted it. 

As a matter of fact, the copy was turned in in the usual way, with no 
suggestions as to the arrangement, and I used the matter as I thought 
best. 

Mr. Lamson, however, did not appreciate the efforts I had made to 
give him a creditable job, and proceeded to design a cover himself, the 
result of which has been shown in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

For the benefit of the readers, I will state that the design claimed by 
Mr. Lamson was suggested to me and is a crude imitation of the cover- 
design used by THE INLAND PRINTER of October, 1899, and is, there- 
fore, not strictly original, but rather the application of some one else’s 
design. 

I write, hoping you will publish this letter in justice to me, as I have 
no desire to obtain importance and honors that are not my due, 

Respectfully, WILLIAM B. BRADFORD. 

C. L. STRYKER, Washington, New Jersey, sends the fol- 

lowing letter : 


I have just purchased an old building, being located on the principal 
business street in this town, which I expect to replace with a two-story 
brick building 22 by 50, with a basement 22 by 60, which will be well lighted 
and ventilated, and which will also be about as dry as an up-stairs room. 
In the basement I shall put our large two-revolution Campbell, upon 
which the S/ar is printed; also the jobbers, newspaper folder, paper cut- 
ter and paper stock. My idea has also been to put in a concrete floor. 
Will you kindly tell me if I am wrong in this arrangement, and in what 
particulars? The second floor of the building will be used for a compos- 
ing-room and business and editorial offices. The third floor will be fitted 
up as aflat. I am very desirous of avoiding any blunder in the arrange- 
ment of the new building, and would greatly appreciate any advice or 
suggestion that you may give, either by letter or through the columns of 


THE INLAND PRINTER. I shall purchase either a gasoline or oil engine, 
of about five or seven horse-power. I know very little About either, and 
any advice in this line would likewise be appreciated. 

We do not see anything wrong with the arrangement pro- 
posed for your new building. As to the feasibility of placing 
your stock in the basement, we are in doubt. Should the 
basement happen to be the least bit damp, the stock will 
absorb it, and you will be obliged to take it out. We never 
favor a basement stockroom unless it is perfectly dry at all 
times of the year. As regards your power, a gas or gasoline 
engine would be preferable to oil. Electric motors for inde- 
pendent connection to machinery would be excellent, pro- 
vided you could get the proper rates. 

















BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 4 New Chambers street, New York. 

CLEANING AN ENGRAVING WuiIcH Inks Up Dirty.—If 
through insufficient etching of the engraving stone, the same 
should come up more or less tinted with ink, a little gum 
or turpentine is rubbed over the surface with a woolen rag, 
then washed off, and the dauber applied again. This will 
clean the surface and not injure the engraving. 


THREE-COLOR PRINTING FROM ALUMINUM PLATES. — 
Those who wish to see what can be produced in the line of 
three-color printing from aluminum plates should get Part 17 
of George Fritz’s * Handbuch of Lithography,” representing 
a party of musicians in Colonial dress, rendering an evi- 
dently smoothly flowing quintette. E. Steiger, New York; 
price, 70 cents. 

Tint AND CoLoR PLATES FOR LITHOGRAPHY By ALL 
KNowNn Processes.— Part 17 of the “Handbuch of Lith- 
ography,” published in Germany by Wilhelm Knapp, Halle, 
contains a full description and choice examples of the vari- 
ous color-plates used in chromo-tint, three-color or poster- 
lithography, produced by Ben Day, stipple-paper, crayon 
work, rubbed tint, pen, photos or other processes. It is in 
the German language. 


CONDITION OF THE LITHO TRADE IN THE UNITED 
StraTEs.— Judging from the various letters received, calling 
for A-1 litho-engravers, stipple artists and transferrers, the 
trade must be booming. ‘There are still a few good men in 
New York who would go to other towns for the sake of 
making a change. Employers wanting first-class help will 
kindly address the editor of this department, specifying their 
respective requirements, who will place parties in communi- 
cation with each other immediately. 


Spots IN TRANSFERRED WorK.—C. R., Indianapolis, 
Indiana: The spots which appear in the solid parts of your 
transferred work are caused by some uncleanliness during 
the polishing of the stone before the transfer was placed 
there, so you must look for that, whatever it may be. Of 
course I presume you have the proper transfer ink, contain- 
ing soap, and use a turpentine which has been redistilled. 
Supposing you try the next transfer in the following way: 
After the work is pulled through, and paper lifted off, and 
all is dry, and the ink has settled, gum up the surface with 
carefully strained gum solution, lay on thin and even (stone 
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must not be cold), fan dry and then wash out with turpen- 
tine (no water). Then roll up the whole stone solid over 
the gum with good printing ink, and finally dampen with 
water and roll off the ink, rosin and etch. Your work will 
surely be solid. 


SPECIAL LETTERS REQUESTING TECHNICAL INFORMATION. 
Many parties have availed themselves of this department by 
demanding special letters, to be answered at a special time 
and the information therein to be madeexclusive. Although 
always ready to serve and respond, the editor of this depart- 
ment can hardly be expected to describe often complicated 
and secret subjects or such as entail an actual outlay of time 
and money, without extra compensation. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that parties who claim such privileges will signify their 
good intention by sending a retainer. 


THE “KNACK” OF USING THE ROLLER IN SURFACE PRINT- 
ING.— “Process Experimenter,” Chicago, Illinois.— The prin- 
ciple of rolling up a stone is as follows: By pressing upon 
the roller, and holding the handles firmly so that they move 
with difficulty, a large quantity of ink is deposited upon the 
work; on the other hand if you roll over the work lightly 
and quickly, holding the litho roller loosely, it will deposit 
no ink, but, on the contrary, will take some off from the 
work and make your impression lighter. Remember, the 
evenness and uniform damping of the surface contributes 
largely to good impressions. 


IMITATING LACE PATTERNS ON STONE OR METAL PLATES. 
L. F., Brooklyn, New York, sends a specimen of lace-work, 
which was reproduced direct from a lace pattern without any 
hand-work, and would like to know how it is done? 
Answer.— Stretch the piece of lace you wish to reproduce by 
wetting in a little gummy water and pinning up to dry. 
Then take a clean stone or plate, lay your lace upon it and 
place a sheet of inked-up transfer paper over it, then several 
sheets of soft paper and pull through once with strong pres- 
sure; dampen and remove transfer paper and fabric care- 
fully, and etch and roll up same as any other transfer. 


To REDUCE THE BRITTLENESS OF GELATIN CASTS FOR 
SILVER AND COPPER ENGRAVING.— E. K., Cincinnati, 
Ohio.— Regarding your query of brittle gelatin for making 
casts for transferring cuts to plates, etc., | would say that 
glycerin is not used for that purpose, as it renders the mix- 
ture too sticky. You want something more in the nature of 
gum roller composition ; therefore, if you mix brown sugar 
in your gelatin or strong glue you will get what you desire. 
As to the second question, to prevent the mixture, during 
casting, from sticking to the engraving on plate, you would 
simply oil or grease the latter and the gelatin will not take 
hold on it. 

AVOIDING THE FREQUENT DAMPING IN SURFACE PRINT- 
InNG.— A. R., Brooklyn, New York, would like to know what 
could be done to keep the surface of the stone damp for a 
long time. He tried glycerin, but it made his fine work fill 
in. Answer.— Ordinary brown sugar is an excellent sub- 
stance to put in the damping water, and can be used also on 
metal plates. A new preparation called “Umido,” manufac- 
tured by Schiff, Srpek and Cie, Wien (Klein-Schwechat-Aus- 
tria), is claimed to be the best thing and should keep a stone 
or plate moist during hundreds of impressions. Besides, we 
expect to report very soon upon another preparation, which 
should do away entirely with the necessity of damping. If 
the grain on a litho surface is somewhat deep and close it 
will retain the moisture for a longer time than if it were 
entirely smooth. 


THE TRADE OFFICES AND THE JOURNEYMAN LITHO- 
ENGRAVER.— When the Litho- Engravers’ and Designers’ 
League of America organized, it made an crror in not detect- 
ing the spirit of economy and specialism which pervades all 
trades of today, even reaching up to the highest professions, 
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such as doctors, lawyers, etc. It is found that the “Trade 
Office,” although not antagonistic to the interests of the 
wage-working engraver, should not have a voice in the delib- 
erations of the latter, and vice versa. The two should have 
separate councils, and yet hold communion with each other. 
It is, therefore, thought that the best fruits will spring from 
the partial separation of the two interests, which in general 
are yet so closely allied that they should not stand alone. 
That the above-mentioned tendency is not imaginary is 
shown by the gradual percolation of the feeders, the provers, 
and the stone grinders from their main body, the L. T. P. 
This action is strictly in line with the tendency of the times 
and the divisions of labor principle. 


THE FINAL LINK IN THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LITHO- 
GRAPHIC TRADE.—The litho artists, after a long period of 
inactivity, have again organized themselves into a strong 
body. The tendency of the time toward specialism exerts 
itself also in association matters, and there is no doubt that 
they will transact their business with more unanimity and 
reach safer conclusions by being among themselves than if 
they were mixed up with others who have different interests 
at stake. At the same time ideas of affiliation and concord 
among the different branches of the litho industry are not 
lost sight of. The litho artist, the most independent and 
unbridled of the craft, has not made a good union man so 
far, but the unrelenting conditions of today seem to force 
him seriously to seek shelter by grasping the hand of his 
coworker. We hope that the errors committed in the past 
by the artists will prove a warning in their onward march 
toward consolidation, and that they will harmonize with all 
allied trades, but especially with their employers, who, I am 
confident, really desire a better regulated state of affairs, 
which will greatly assist them in maintaining prices. 


MAKING PLATE-TO-STONE TRANSFER IMPRESSIONS.—Wil- 
son, Baltimore, Maryland, writes: “I am an engraver, but 
would like to take up lithography. I have gained considera- 
ble knowledge through THE INLAND PRINTER, but have not 
been able to make a successful transfer from an engraved 
plate to the stone. Your information will be greatly appre- 
ciated.” Answer.— Impressions can be made from a copper- 
plate engraving on a lithographic press, if the press for the 
former is not at hand; tympan ought to be of leather. A 
little oil or gas stove for warming plates should be handy; a 
blanket of flannel is necessary for laying upon the transfer 
paper and plate before pulling through. A special plate- 
transfer ink is used. The transfer paper is made of India 
paper, which, after being freed from particles of straw, etc., 
which adhere to it, should be coated several times with 
starch, glycerin and glue. When ready, fasten a piece of 
plate-transfer ink in a piece of old linen, heat your plate 
until quite warm, rub the pad of ink all over and into the 
engraving, and if necessary warm again and again. Then 
take a piece of clean rag and wipe plate well, while it is yet 
warm, and take care not to rub out the ink from the engraved 
lines. Examine carefully for and take away any ink out of 
place; then take a very little whiting on the palm of hand 
and polish plate with it. Then, if you have no plate press, 
place a thick litho stone on the hand press, add your transfer 
paper, then the flannel and finally the tympan, and pull 
through again under strong pressure; reverse your plate and 
pull through again. After that gently warm the plate and 
pick off the transfer impression. If the plate was overheated 
the transfer will be a failure by reason of the fat in ink hav- 
ing been burned out. A weak impression will result from 
too much wiping, too much whiting, or insufficient pressure. 


I am a regular reader of ‘THE INLAND PRINTER, and | 
consider it the finest trade journal extant. It is about five 
years ahead of the average printing-office.—/. 2. Uttley, 
Galt, Ontario, Canada. 
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In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3 

PRACTICAL HALF-TONE AND TRI-COLOR ENGRAVING.— By 
Austin. This is the latest book on process work, Cloth, $2 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth bound; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

LESSONS ON DECORATIVE DEsSIGN.—By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice 
of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN 
text-book on decorative art: sequel to ‘* Lessons on Decorative Design”’ 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.—By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 

cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instruc- 
tions for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of 
one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illus- 
trated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown 
buckram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO-SCALE.—For the use of printers, pub- 
lishers, photo-engravers, electrotypers and lithographers. 8 by 12 inches, 
printed on transparent celluloid, divided into inches, half inches and quar- 
ter inches by horizontal and perpendicular lines, with a transparent ruler 
pivoted so that it will intersect the scale at the ‘lower left-hand corner in 
whatever position the ruler is placed. $2. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the 
first principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 

*Photo-Trichromatic Printing.’’ The photo-engraver or printer who 
attempts color-work without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary krowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner 
without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color plates and dia- 
grams. Cloth, $1. 

REDUCING GLASSES, unmounted, 35 cents. 

PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC PHOTO-SCALE.— For the use of printers, publish- 
ers and photo-engravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The s-ale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter-inch 
squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached a 
pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


To RESTORE FADED PRINTING.— Will N. Farmer, Mobile, 
Alabama, propounds a query that is a poser. Some reader 
may be able to answer it. The question is this: “What 
chemical, when applied to dim or faded printing, will restore 
the original luster ? Will you give out any intelligence bear- 
ing on this subject —the bringing out of a hidden character 
by chemical action?” The writer can only suggest that 
faded printing on discolored paper will be made to look 
brighter by bleaching the paper, and this can be done by 
treating the whole with Javelle water. 

WorRK IN ENGLAND.—Mr. Carl Hentschel, of 
London, says: “One always hears that they hurry along 
things in America. Well, from my own experience, blocks 
have to be produced here in much shorter time than in 
America. For instance, as a record of quickness, I may 
mention that over thirty square feet of line blocks had to be, 
and were, delivered within nine hours, and on the same day 
my firm had to turn out in all seventy square feet of blocks 
in twenty-four hours, and, in spite of this rush, the blocks 
were all perfect. The blocks included those large page illus- 
trations that appeared in the Vaily Chronicle. These page 
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N.—By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
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illustrations were, by the way, the largest zinc blocks that 
had ever appeared in any paper. 


To realize this quantity of 
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work you must consider how many wood engravers, and 
how long it would have taken them to engrave seventy 
square feet of blocks.” 

HALF-TONE Conkoniiae~< tian Nolan, Dallas, Texas, 
wants to know what is the matter with his half-tone collo- 


dion. He writes: “I am at present using the following 
formula: 
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With black-toned photographs I have no trouble, but on 
dark reddish-brown copies Iam unable to get detail at all. 
The same copy was reproduced by a Northern firm with 
detail which I am unable to obtain.” Answer.—In Jenkins’ 
book you will find an excellent formula for half-tone collo- 
dion. The trouble with your collodion is it contains too small 
a quantity of bromide. If you will use forty-eight grains of 
bromide of cadmium and eighty grains of iodide of ammoni- 
um, leaving out the iodide of cadmium altogether, you will 
havea good collodion. The points to remember in collodion- 
making are these: The iodide salts give contrast, the bromide 
salts give detail or softness. The cadmium salt is used to 
make a collodion that will keep, while the ammonium salt 
furnishes a collodion that will be in condition to use soon 
after making but will not remain staple as long. By increas- 
ing the quantity of bromide of cadmium you will get more 
detail and have sufficient cadmium in the collodion to pre+ 
serve it. 

AN INGENIOUS IDEA.—G. A. Root, Chippewa Lake, Ohio, 
writes: “The enclosed 
impression is from a thin 
sheet zinc plate, with tint, 
or background, made as 
follows: The muslin lin- 
ing was peeled from a 
piece of old rubber shoe, 
by dipping in benzine, 
leaving impression of cloth 
on rubber, just like rubber 
stamp. This was inked 
and impressed on drawing 
on zinc, and the whole 
etched as usual. The etch- 
ing is very slight, as the 
plate is thinner than card- 
board, but gives a novel 
effect. I thought, perhaps, 
the process might be made useful for initial letters, etc., 
as it is so easily worked.” 

COMBINATION HALF-TONE AND LINE ENGRAVING.— E. C. 
Stearns, Brewer, Maine, wants to know how half-tone and line 
work arecombined in the same engraving. Answer.— We will 
take the case of a half-tone portrait to be engraved with a line 
border. The line negative is made and turned on the glass 
from which it is to be afterward printed. With a sharp pen- 
knife an opening is cut in the line negative just large enough 
for the insertion of the negative of the half-tone portrait, 
which is trimmed around with the penknife so as to be 
turned into the opening made in the line negative. When 
the etching of a plate from such ‘a combined negative has 
proceeded sufficiently deep for the half-tone portion, then the 
half-tone is painted over with an acid resist and the part in 
line etched until it is the required depth. There are other 
ways for engraving line and half-tone on the same plate, but 
this one will be found comparatively easy on trial and is the 
one most generally used. 

ENGRAVING PLANT FOR NEWSPAPER WorRK.— “Editor,” 
East Hampton, Massachusetts, asks numerous questions 




















about a newspaper plant for making line and _ half-tone 
engravings. He adds: “I have the artistic ability, and need 
only the mechanical plant. I see advertised, from time to 
time, processes for line work that do not need a camera, the 
drawing being done more or less directly on the plate. 
Please refer me to such as are reliable, and give me any 
information you can as to their worth in newspaper work ? 
For 100 or 150 screen half-tones, what must I procure as an 
outfit to make up to four columns? Can I get the whole or 
any part of the outfit secondhand, and have it worth while ?” 
Answer.— lf you will read Jenkins’ book on photo-engrav- 
ing you will find that artistic ability and a mechanical plant 
are not all that is needed to make half-tones. Processes 
without a camera can not be recommended. Newspaper 
half-tones should not be finer than eighty-five lines to the 
inch, nor coarser than sixty lines. You can get a second- 
hand outfit through THE INLAND PRINTER ads. This whole 
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HALF-TONE PRINTED IN A DAILY NEWSPAPER IN 18580. 
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sion of his election as United States Senator. ‘This portrait 
was printed from a half-tone engraving, which, up to that 
time, was considered an impossible method for the daily 
newspaper. Still, the 7776une printed this half-tone picture 
on its rapid web perfecting-presses without any change in its 
machinery or in the quality of ink or paper used. From 
that date to this the illustrations in the 77ibune have been 
the marvel of other newspaper proprietors, both in this 
country and Europe, and half-tone illustration is being tried 
with more or less success by newspapers everywhere.” I was 
unaware at the time the above was written that the V7ndica- 
tor had, nearly four years before, December 26, 1893, used a 
half-tone on its web perfecting-press. I am grateful to the 
Vindicator for calling attention to my error and cheerfully 
put their achievement on record here. For it was an achieve- 
ment to attempt such a thing. I was on the New York 
Herald in 1893, and suggested to Mr. Howland, the business 








Reproduced from the New York Datly Graphic of March 4, 1880, the “high-light” half-tone process by which it was made being 
the invention of S. H. Horgan. 


matter of a complete engraving plant for a newspaper will 
be treated in detail in the forthcoming engraver’s edition of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

THE First HALF-TONE IN A DAILy NEWSPAPER.— The 
Youngstown (Ohio) /imdicator demands vindication. It was 
kind enough to forward a copy with this startling heading: 
“Was First. The lizudicator the Originator of Half-tone 
Illustrating in the Daily Papers.” This was followed by a 
severe criticism of the present writer for a statement he made 
in an article he furnished Typographical Union No. 6 on the 
occasion of their recent printing exposition. The article was 
on “Illustration of Today” and the statement which the ’77- 
dicator takes exception to is this: “Since January, 1897, 
there has been astill more wonderful revolution taking place 
in the illustrations of the great metropolitan newspaper. 
The New York 77bune led in this improvement, as it did in 
the setting of type by machinery. On Thursday, January 
21, 1897, there was published on the front page of the 777d- 
une a portrait of the Hon. Thomas C. Platt, on the occa- 


manager, that such a thing might be done. He consulted 
“Jack” Hayes, the foreman of the pressroom, and the latter 
thought I was crazy to think of sucha thing. The / 7%dica- 
for was fortunate in having the assistance of its printers, for 
it is to Mr. Charles T. Gaither, the exceedingly efficient 
foreman of their pressroom, that the credit is due for carry- 
ing out, as early as 1893, such an innovation as the printing 
of a half-tone on a web press. I trust this vindication will 
be sufficient to vindicate the Vivdica/or. But while on this 
subject of “The First Half-tone in a Daily Newspaper,” 
without detracting at all from the credit due Mr. Gaither and 
the indicator, it might be of interest to note a reproduc- 
tion from the New York Dazly Graphic, the first, and for 
about ten years the only illustrated daily newspaper in the 
world, of a half-tone made by the writer with a single line 
screen and by a “high-light process” of his own inven- 
tion. This half-tone was printed in the Daily Graphic of 
March 4, 1880, or thirteen years’ before the | 7mdica/or’s first 
half-tone, 
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Editors and p rs of ne 's desiring criticism or notice 
of. new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tlons and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 817 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

CONTESTS IN Ty POGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40cents. 

CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 


in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants. and is a valuable collection forcomparison and study. 25cents. 

Steps INtTo JoOURNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
paper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth bound; $1.25. 


AuGustus Harr, formerly with the Tyrone (Pa.) Herald, 
has accepted a position with the Kensington (Pa.) Acys/one. 

OwInG to generous advertising patronage the Ottawa 
(Ill.) Republican-Times has increased its size to an eight- 
column folio. 

EpMORE (Mich.) /owrna/.—I note that the few changes 
suggested in May were promptly made. The Journal is a 
good little paper. 

At the annual meeting of the Associated Press, in Chi- 
cago, in May, there was much comment on the universal 
prosperity among newspaper men. 

T. F. Smivey, of New York, has purchased a half inter- 
est in the Coshocton (Ohio) ABud/etin, which has received 
favorable comment in this department. 

On its first anniversary the Wyandotte (Mich.) /ndepend- 
ent issued a particularly attractive special edition, printed on 
a superior quality of paper and illustrated with half-tones. 

WELLSBORO (Pa.) Avgita/or.— The half-tones on the first 
page are very nicely printed, and the paper throughout is 
noticeable for its fine presswork and unusually large amount 
of news matter. 

THE Louisville (Ky.) Commercial makes a box head of its 
title, which is reproduced herewith (No. 1), giving the first 
page a very neat finish. 
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us with their accounts stuck in the muzzle of a six-shooter. 
Otherwise this paper will have to be run as the sheriff would 
roundt.’’ 

PECAN VALLEY .Vews, Brownwood, Texas.—Ads. are 
tastefully displayed, well balanced and attractive. Three 
suggestions: Banish paid readers from the editorial columns, 
have the brass dashes all alike in this department, and more 
prominent heads, particularly on the first page. 

J. A. Hoop, Ocean Grove, New Jersey.— The new heading 
for the Aecord is indeed artistic. Why not carry the style 
further and use the same letter in smaller sizes for article 
headings? I would suggest that you lengthen the first page 
columns at the top so as to bring them closer to the date-line. 

TAYLoR (Texas) Hera/d.— The ads. upon which you 
request criticism are nearly faultless. They all show original 
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ideas that are artistically carried out. ‘The one reproduced 
(No. 2) is one of your best, although “Carl Grau” should 
have been in German text. 

B. A. Brown, Fairmont (Minn.) .Vews.— A very neat 
and well-printed paper. Ads. are among the best, all being 
properly and artistically displayed, with only one exception — 
there are too many pointers in that of Fancher & Donaldson ; 
all might have been omitted. If correspondence was graded 
there would be no flaws in the make-up. 

Two oF the leading papers of Finland have received notice 
that unless the present editors are dismissed within fifteen 
days the papers will be suppressed, and four others have 
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RrEv. CHARLES M. SHELDON has distributed his share of 
the profits from the “Christian daily newspaper,” amounting 
to $5,000, among various charities, $1,000 going to the relief 
of the India famine sufferers. 

Ir plate matter springs and causes a slur in printing, 
remove the plate from the base and slightly dent the center 
foot in several places in the vicinity of the trouble, so that it 
will fit more snugly in the groove, and there will be no 
further difficulty. 

THIS paragraph is going the rounds of the press: 
“*Next week,’ announces a determined if not desperate 
Missouri editor, ‘this paper will be run as Jesse James would 


have run it. Delinquent subscribers may expect a call from 


been suspended for periods varying from two to four months. 
And yet one press censor has been dismissed and others 
reprimanded “on account of extreme leniency!” 

LAFAYETTE (Ala.) Suu.— There is a little too much same- 
ness about the display heads, which would be relieved by 
using a larger letter for the first part, making the line full. 
Paid readers should be kept at the bottoms of columns, 
particularly on the first page. Ads. are well displayed, but 
the presswork is marred by a very uneven color. 

SPRING VALLEY (Wis.) Suz.—It is nearly two years 
since the Swu received notice in these columns, although it 
was mentioned three times in 1898. The paper shows marks 
of continued advancement, among them an increased amount 

















of correspondence, which is nicely handled. More promi- 
nent heads on the towns represented are advisable. 

LoGaN (Iowa) Odserver.— The date line lacks three peri- 
ods and two commas, and “yr” should be spelled out. The 
line should appear thus: “Vol. XVII. No. 3. Logan, Iowa, 
Thursday, May 10, 1900. Terms: $1.00 per year.” Your 
ad. man is quite an artist in the arrangement of panels which 
add much to the attractiveness of the ads. Make-up is good 
except the sandwiched readers on the eighth page. 

THE Dallas Center (lowa) Mew Times utilizes stock cuts 
in its department headings in a novel manner, one of which 
is reproduced (No. 3). 
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MARYSVILLE (Ohio) 7vibune.— There is a good supply 
of news, attractively headed, and the ads. are nicely dis- 
played. The grading of items of correspondence is advisable, 
and a little less ink, more evenly distributed, would improve 
the presswork. There is a marked improvement in the 
make-up of the plate matter since the 7rzbune was first 
criticised, soon after its first issue, in December, 1898. 

LAKEFIELD (Minn.) Standard.—A wide-awake, progres- 
sive paper, nicely printed, with ads. properly displayed. In 
most issues the double-column display heads are too open, 
those in the issue of May 26 being exceptions. Plate matter 
columns are evidently not given the same careful attention 
as the balance of the make-up, as they are indented unevenly 
and too much at the top. Half-tones are nicely printed. 


WINFIELD (Iowa) Beacon.— A well-printed paper, and the 
make-up is nicely handled, except that it is advisable to sep- 
arate the paid readers. A few of the ads. show too much 
display. That of Larkin & Henderson would have appeared 
to better advantage if “Bicycles, Buggies, Carriages, Sur- 
reys” had been displayed with the balance of these six lines 
small, and “see them before you buy” should have been in 
one line. 

E. H. STREETER, Tuscola County Courier, Caro, Michi- 
gan.— There is a snap and sparkle about the clean-cut ads., 
with few display lines and plenty of white space, that is 
refreshing, and I regret that space will not permit the repro- 
duction of several of them. Presswork and make-up are 
both good, except that in the latter the tops of columns are 
frequently overlooked and from one to four leads indention 
used. There is a good supply of ads. and the news features 
are well handled. 

THE Rural New Yorker is credited with the following: 
“A duck which had laid several dozen eggs during the sea- 
son, complained that while her working record was better 
than the hen’s, the latter had books and poems written in 
her honor, while no one had a word of praise for the duck. 
A wise old rooster standing by said: ‘You lay an egg and 
then waddle off without saying a word, while that sister of 
mine never lays one without letting every one in the neigh- 
borhood know about it. If you want to cut any ice around 
here you must advertise.’ ” 

Epwin B. DEwey, of the Dewey-Davis Printing Com- 
pany, Jamestown, New York, sends the following clipping 
and says: “It certainly is an originally worded ad. Perhaps 
you will be able to tell what it means.” I giveitup. Next! 


MILLINERY OPENING. 


Up to date. Entirelynew. The best productions of the two continents 
were carefully studied_by Miss and Mrs. Thatcher from the finest houses 
in New York and from these our patterns and stock were selected in 
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abundance with the greatest of care. Leaders for those who wish to be 
lead; with the greatest importations, time or care was not counted; for 
we are giving out time and energies to please the public, that fashions 
may be adjusted in their right and proper places; that they may be also 
given in taste, quality and quantity, adjusted and fitted for all faces, ade- 
quate in fitness, becoming in style, fashioned the best, to eclipse all others 
seasons that have ever been shown to the public, for this is the day and 
age where all such should be required, not substituted by inferior articles. 
The people should demand and also receive, and should find the place 
where such can be produced by the competency of the firm at No. 100 
East Third street, where there can be seen a living monument, for all 
such as may be called for. Miss E. P. Thatcher, No. 100 East Third 
street. 

C. O. CARTER, of the Boone (lowa) News, writes: “We 
would like ‘THE INLAND PRINTER’S criticism on our rate 
card, especially on the matter of discounts intended for for- 
eign ads. Can this be raised in any part?” Answer.— For 
a graduated card your prices decrease too rapidly and too 
much. You should charge more for yearly ads.— the last 
column of your card shows that the one-inch annual contract 
is the only one that is paying over 3 cents an inch, and the 
column rate by the year is less than .027 cents. The dis- 
counts should certainly be reduced. The card now reads: 
“No discounts of any kind will be allowed agents or others 
except for furnishing plates. 25 per cent for rotating series ; 
50 per cent for standing plate.” To grant a fifty per cent 
discount from your present yearly rate is simply ruinous. 
Why not allow the usual agent’s commission of 15 per cent, 
with an extra five per cent for plates, if you think the latter 
advisable? A flat rate per inch, reducing the price for con- 
tracts for stated numbers of inches to be used within a year, 
would be found more satisfactory to publisher and advertiser 
and would yield better results. 

A SCHEME WorTH DuvuPLICATING.— Charles Lowater, 
publisher of the Spring Valley (Wis.) Sw, sends the result 
of an enterprise which proved popular and interesting, and 
at the same time valuable in that it shows what kind of ads. 
the people find most attractive. Mr. Lowater says: “In the 
month of March, wishing to find out for myself which of the 
advertisers in the Sum was getting most good from his ad., I 
tried this scheme: I offered thirty-one prizes, running in 


A Wrong 
Impression. 


We have frequently heard the remark made 
by some of our farmer friends: ‘‘Pine lumber 
is too high priced this year; we will. have to 
use Basswood, Oak, etc., as much as we can 
for what we have to build.'’ This is a wrong 
impression, We will admit that Pine Lumber 
has scored a marked advance in prices since a 
year ago, but this increase in price is fully 
covered by‘the raise in prices of Hardwood 
Timber. Oak, Elm and Basswood are now 
demanding exorbitant prices. Sel? your hatd- 
wood, which is worth more for other purposes 
than it is for building material and buy Pive, 
and your carpenter will charge you considers 
able less for the job of building. Use Heme 
lock for dimension; we keep it in stock. 


TANBERG BROTHERS, 


Dealers in Grain, Lumber and Building Material. 


No. 4, 


value from $5 down to 25 cents, on the following conditions: 
Each contestant was to clip from the paper two ads. each 
week, selecting those which he considered the best, and to 
send the eight in an envelope to me. On April 2 the ads. 
were counted and the number sent in for each advertiser 
found. The count showed that 461 replies were received 
from a subscription list of a few over 900, mostly from the 
solid farmers (and this was one object of my plan, showing 
my advertisers that their weekly statements were read by the 
people). The highest number received for any one adver- 
tiser was 627 and from that ranged rapidly down to1; no 
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advertiser was missed. The man who sent in four ads. each 
for the two highest on the list, and whose reply reached me 
first, received first prize. Thirteen persons sent in the same 
answer, four for the two highest on the list, and these 
received the first thirteen prizes in the order of reaching me. 
I was a little surprised at the result, as I had supposed that 
pretty cuts and borders would carry the day. There are a 
number of my advertisers who always use cuts — good ones, 
too—and I expected them to receive the popular vote, 
but they do not write such ads. as the other men. The 
scheme attracted a good deal of attention and interest, and 
I shall repeat it sometime, with other details.” The ads. 
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es, Toy Carts, Iron W » Steel Veloci 
‘obby Horse for the chi All and much 
ill find good bargaius at my store, 
Come in and look over the stock. 
= Remember I carry a big stock ‘of Mouldings and make 
_ picture frames to your order on short notice. 
= 
= 
3 H. J. PARK, 
= Furniture and Undertaker’s Supplies. 
= BF Leave orders here for Paper Hanging, Painting 
= Whitewashing, Graining, Hardwood Finishing, etc 
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receiving the largest number of votes were all similar in 
design, displayed in like manner to the one reproduced (No. 
4), which heads the list. Several ads. of H. J. Park, set in 
the same style as the No. 5 example, were second, while 
catch ads., containing cuts, were further down the list. The 
result of this contest can not be taken as conclusive evidence 
that the successful ads. are the most effective, as what a 
reader might select as the best ad. would many times not 
correspond with what would in a casual reading of his paper 
first catch his eye, nor be the one that would induce him to 
buy what was advertised ; nevertheless the result is worthy of 
careful consideration, not as the opinion of experts, but as 
the expression of the very people which the advertiser 
endeavors to reach. 

CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT No. 7.— 
Contest No. 7, which closed May 1, was even more success- 
ful than the letter-head contest, which furnished so many 
excellent designs. In the present instance 208 business cards 
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were submitted and the winning contestants are not confined 
to any one section of the country, as was the case in No. 6, 
but are widely and thoroughly scattered all over the United 
As usual, there were a large number of specimens 


States. 
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received from Canada and England, but this time these were 
not fortunate enough to get representation on the honor roll. 
Ed S. Ralph, editor of THE INLAND PRINTER’s “Notes on 
Job Composition,” was asked to act as one of the judges, 
and to choose two others, which he kindly consented to do. 
Accordingly, on May 2 three complete sets of the cards were 
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No. 25. 


sent to the judges, each card being numbered to correspond 
with a number placed on the slip containing the name and 
address of the compositor, the latter being retained by me. 
The leading contestant secured five-and-one-half out of a 
possible nine points, or sixty-one per cent, which is the 
highest thus far on record, the nearest approach being fifty 
per cent. 

The following letter from Mr. Ralph gives the finding 
of the judges in detail: 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, May 22, 1900. 

My Dear Mr. ByxseEr,— The following is the finding of the judges: 

B. H. Winters — First prize, No. 129; second prize, No. 20; third prize, 
No. 12. Honorable mention — Nos. 187, 66, 32, 25, 134, 69, 155, 86, 127 and 113. 

B. F. Johnson — First, No. 134; second, No. 113; third, No 187. Hon- 
orable mention — Nos. 98, 52, 11, 20, 129. 

Ed S. Ralph — First, No. 187; second, No, 129; third, No. 20, Hon- 

* orable mention — Nos. 25, 113, 119, 22, 9, 18, 15. 

After each judge had made his individual selection, the judges met 
and graded the specimens by a system of points. It was then found that 
No. 129 had the highest number of points, being selected as first choice 
by Mr. Winters, second choice by Mr. Ralph, and honorable mention by 
Mr. Johnson. No. 187 was found to have the second highest number of 
points, being selected as first choice by Mr. Ralph, third choice by Mr. 
Johnson, and honorable mention by Mr. Winters. No. 20 was found to 
rank third, being Mr. Winter’s second choice, Mr. Ralph’s third choice, 
and having been accorded honorable mention by Mr. Johnson. 

Sincerely, Ep S. RALPH. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Ralph gives No. 20 third 
place, while No. 30 has an equal number of points. The 
customary allotment of points is 3 for each first choice, 2 for 
each second, 1 for each third, and % for each honorable 
mention. It is manifestly just to give No. 20 the preference, 
as it is mentioned by all three judges (2 plus 1 plus %), 
although No. 134 enjoys the distinction of being placed first 
by one judge, but escaped notice by one other (3 plus 2). 
No. 113 also deserves particular mention, as it was selected 
by all three judges, but not so far up the list as the other 
leaders. The detailed score of points follows, the numbers 
in the second column being those given the specimens as 


they were received, and by which the judges designate 
them. 


Ad. Example 
No. No. POINTS. 
1 129 Harry L. Kiracofe, with Marken & Bielfeld, Frederick, 
INERD ad ccnicie sisivibovieika vais cnenicdedenswebedtenasadinadgucneenmce 5% 
2 187. E. Bruce Laughlin, with Irwin-Hodson Company, Port- 
TA ONS ic akc csisincevadmmatiadceniosinndascunutenanaceisies 4% 
3. 20 Morris J. Josephson, with.H. K. Mulford Company, Phila- 
AG MN eatliasneiscdscdaacinénse andes one ntaeeGeRauannarineee 3% 
4 134 Harvey E. Booker, with C. M. Smith Printing & Stationery 
Company, Wilmington, Del... secs icacsccccunceccesecss 3h2 
5 113 F.L. McKee, with Merchants Publishing Company, Den- 
WON COO eke dia disiay bxco ues dasacalbbnssencsaceascewans 
6 12 Gware Knowles, Alameda, Cals... ccccsicscsesscvenccscones 1 
7 25 Alonzo D. Parker, Campus Press, Ann Arbor, Mich....... 1 
8 9 J. Albert Hood, with Ocean Grove Publishing Company, 
OCR CLOG Nevo ies cacwixecssasecdesncousessossases % 
> dt Prank HB. Parley, Procite: Bristol, Ri Lic isccssccccsccccscs % 
10 15 R.J. Roemer, with Osborne Company, Newark, N.J..... M% 
11 18 Edmund C. Gress, Free Press, Easton, Pa........cceeeeeeee % 
12. 22) Jay Crawford, Sentine/, Shenandoah, Iowa................ % 
13 32 GeorgeN. Kilnapp, with Charles S. Binner Company, Bos- 
NOR ya uiciccdisccavecsavecmusnasnbenscndéevdensdecnecassctens % 
14 52 Charles F. Maines, with George H. Schmidt, Paterson, 
PUD. sinc tntcitiesGuatavawn ce eee vase ts scunianKssensaenesnenes % 
15 66 George O. Vaughan, with Thrash-Lick Printing Company, 
POLE IY, tess ais onc soci cccsiweanvos saceusaseccactes MS 
16 69 James H. Beek, News, Port Arthur, Texas................. M3 
17 86 R. Hubert Miles, with P. C. Darrow, Chicago ............. 7 
18 98 ‘Thomas J. Convey, with Methodist Book Concern, New 
OO CURES sci sieiari0Tssareishay SRtaele asc SIN ar eanarswia cer Su wiecaraca Wis awe adinraiareres y 
19 119 -R. Hamilton, Herald. Harvard, TWh occiscccnccccsceccccscons % 
20 127 Peter Hansen, with Anderson Coiéperative Printing Com- 
I I os ba visiscakcndavccsmsamnchicaesesesctensce \% 
21 155 H,E. Peck, with Merchants’ Publishing Company, Den- 
WON s COMioccas codenste beadecccncckessacdeecessnsasiosanse % 


The honor roll shows an almost entirely new set of men 
from those appearing in previous contests, although several 








HARRY L. KIRACOFE, E. BRUCE LAUGHLIN, 








HARVEY E. BOOKER, 


MORRIS J. JOSEPHSON. 


former contestants secured 14 a point. A brief description 
of the winning compositors is published below, in conjunc- 
tion with their photographs: 

Harry L. Kiracofe was born in 1876, in Staunton, Virginia. For the 
past fifteen years he has lived in Frederick, Maryland. In 1893 he com- 
menced his trade in a small country printing-office at Myersville, Mary- 
land, and in 1895 took a position with his present employers, Marken 
& Bielfeld, and began at once on job-work, for the past two years being 
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foreman of their job department. He says he is aclose reader of THE 
INLAND PRINTER and has gleaned many helpful suggestions from its 
pages. 

Morris J. Josephson was born in Russia in 1876, where he remained 
thirteen years, when he emigrated to America, his parents taking up their 
residence in Philadelphia. His trade was learned in Dorman’s printing- 
office in that city, and he is at present employed by the H. K. Mulford 
Company of the same place. 

Harvey E. Booker was born in Pleasant Valley, Virginia, in 1571, and 
started at his trade in Huntington, West Virginia, afterward changing to 
Roanoke, Virginia; Centerville, Maryland, and Wilmington, Delaware, 
being employed at the latter place for the past seven years as foreman 
with the Charles M. Smith Printing & Stationery Company. 

E. Bruce Laughlin was born in 1870 in Newton Hamilton, Pennsylvania, 
and set his first type on the Watchman, a small country weekly published 
at that place. In 1888 he secured a position at York, Pennsylvania, after- 
ward working in New Jersey, New York, Ohio and Illinois. In 1891 he 
accepted a position with the Irwin-Hodson Company, of Portland, Oregon, 
starting as an apprentice in the job department, serving full time, and is 
still employed by this concern. 

I regret to be obliged to announce that it has not been 
found advisable to again publish books of the designs sub- 
mitted in these contests. Although there were a number of 
urgent letters received, the requests for books were not nearly 
sufficient to warrant so great an expense. Complete sets of 
the business cards submitted in the present contest have been 


forwarded to the four leading contestants. 





ESSAYS ON PROOFREADING, 


F. Horace Teall’s excellent essays on proofreading topics, 
written for THE INLAND PRINTER, have been put together in 
a handsome book that will entertain and instruct anybody 
concerned with the typographic art. Mr. Teall speaks with 
authority, having been critical proofreader and editor on the 
Century and Standard dictionaries. If his experience had 
led him to discuss various matters more in detail it would 
have profited his readers, for what he says is so helpful that 
the only regret is at his not having said more. However, if 
the hygienists are right in declaring that we should leave the 
table before the appetite is fully appeased, and if the best 
orator is he who stops before his audience is satiated, Mr. 
Teall has done well in not making his book too copious. 
The task of trying to cover all the ground that the proof- 
reader may be called on to traverse might well appall any 
writer and keep him from venturing far from the highway of 
generalization. Such a variety of knowledge is essential to 
the best proofreading, that the diary of a lifetime might not 
suffice for jotting down all the mooted points met. To 
discuss each would surpass the strength of any one man. 
Fortunately for the reputations of most of us, there would 
after all remain such a diversity of judgments that we could 
somewhere get authority for almost any whim. These varia- 
tions conduce to the growth of language without impairing 
its vitality. It takes more than one form to give the best a 
chance to survive. Uniformity, therefore, may not be an 
unmixed blessing, and he is rash who dares to dogmatize. 
Yet the judgments of an experienced student like Mr. Teall 
contribute to the development process, and are valuable even 
where they seem a bit arbitrary. In any case they will help 
the novice and interest the expert.— Press and Printer. 





INNEWSPAPERS IN RUSSIA. 

Consul Smith sends from Moscow, Russia, under date 
of April 14, 1900, the following data as to publications in 
Russia, which we find recorded in the advance sheets of the 
Consular Reports for June 2: 

Periodical journals and newspapers issued in the Russian language.. 631 


3 an coc hak ceaiaebasanpusen es hesbausane kena ab NOAeGR 65 
ee IID 5 6 on ccs suns Senecendcenensesenesssssenescsbe cae 42 
See RD SOE GREMMIED cic naucbeveksnorsssenshcianesncenassesesbeeaute 11 
ae i ED SININD ciincinvensseasncvasdss0sss0ebeusbeebabebecesasches 8 
I ee Oa scan g sins Keds babs badR MSN SNES SREAS SRSA SARE SONS 9 
ee ee DID s nnn ca snedeneccanstansacsbechesnsenediceeneges 6 
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BY AN EXPERT. 


Under this heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition 
by machinery. The latest Inventions will be published, and the 
Interests of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously cultl- 
vated. All matters pertaining to this department should be ad- 
dressed to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, In order to secure prompt attention. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S COMPANION.—A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E.J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.—By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago and New York. 

OvER two hundred cities in the United States have an 
eight-hour day for operators. 

THE Dow Composing Machine Company has removed its 
business offices to No. 40 State street, Boston. 

STATISTICIANS say that the printing trade increases by 
three thousand men yearly in the United States. 

AN office with a typesetting machine has an air of pros- 
perous dignity about it that does not exist without it. 

FIvE or six years ago 4,000 to 5,000 ems an hour was. 
away above “dead line.” Now these are hardly considered 
“good averages.”—T7ypographical Journal. 

WITH oil creeping down the frame, flecks of metal adher- 
ing at every point, dust settling upon the magazine, and 
floor unswept — the Linotype is reported as “not a success.” 

A WRITER asks: “Why does not the Linotype Company 
bring out a cheaper typesetting machine?” Answer.— If 
you are in need of a cheaper machine, what’s the matter 
with the Simplex ? 

THE introduction of the six machines in the Harper office 
was followed by the discharge of thirty-two men. As the 
operators become more proficient it is likely that more dis- 
charges will follow. 

SINGLE machine plants are becoming numerous and the 
performance of machines under these conditions is simply 
wonderful. The printer-operator-machinist is now much in 
evidence and in demand. 

HALF A HORSE-POWER.— While considerably less than 
half a horse-power will run any typesetting machine that we: 
are aware of, this amount should be provided, which will! 
give a reasonable surplus when necessary. ; 

PROPER POSITION TO LEAVE MACHINE.— An operator asks. 
the proper position to leave Linotype machine when stand- 
ing idle. Answer.— That the least tension may be upon the 
machine leave it in the act of taking a line on second eleva- 
tor. 

It is now stated upon unquestionable authority that no. 
Linotype patent of any considerable value will expire until 
1912. At that time the wedge spaceband will be public prop- 
erty. This device appears to be the “key” for the successful 
casting of printing slugs. 

To RENEW Matrices.—N. '7T., of Washington, writes: 
“Will you kindly inform mein your valuable journal the best 
way to fix up matrices when the walls are mashed in, but 
not cracked. And is there any way to fix up the ones with 
their walls cracked?” Answer.—In some offices blue oint- 
ment is used, others use soap to build up false walls. Some 
machinists grind the matrices upon an emery wheel. A. S. 


O’Neill, of Los Angeles, California, advertises a device or 
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tool which it is claimed will remedy matrices thus affected. 
While we have seen old matrices made apparently as good 
as new, we have but little faith in their permanency. 


THE firm that has made a specialty of manufacturing a 
complete line of equipments for Linotype offices is the F. 
Wesel Manufacturing Company, New York. They make 
coal and gas metal furnaces, ingot casting molds, Linotype 
saw tables, slug cutters, beveled column rules, Linotype gal- 
leys, Linotype brushes, and planers and matrix cabinets. 


THE uniformly favorable results reported by users of the 
Simplex machines bear out the claim that they perfectly 
meet the requirements of weekly papers, and indicate the 
near approach of the time when such offices without a Sim- 
plex will be as scarce as larger offices without Linotypes. Its 
ease of operation, its economy of production, its reasonable 
price and terms, bring it within the reach of weekly publish- 
ers everywhere. 

It is claimed that the costliest piece of machinery, for 
its size, is the Paige typesetting machine. It consists of 
nineteen thousand pieces and cost $2,000,000. It is one of 
the most remarkable of all mechanical productions. The 
machine was bought two years ago by Philip T. Dodge, 
president of the Linotype Company, and presented to the 
museum of the Sibley College of Engineering. Its costliness 
prevented its adoption. 


SoME extraordinary performances have of late come to 
our notice in connection with the speedy erection of Linotype 
machines. All go to show conclusively that, though this 
machine is so accurate in its adjustment, and product so 
mechanically perfect is expected from it, it can be shipped 
any distance, mostly set up, and upon reaching its destina- 
tion can be put in perfect running order and started at work 
within a very few hours. 

“THE LINOTYPE MANUAL,” which gives detailed instruc- 
tions for the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, with 
numerous illustrations of the different parts both separately 
and collectively, should be read and studied and kept for refer- 
ence by every one in any way connected with this machine. 
It was prepared for the press by Mr. Seeward, expert inspec- 
tor for the Linotype Company, which fact alone is sufficient 
guarantee of its value. This book is exclusively for sale by 
The Inland Printer Company, either in Chicago or New York. 


JOHN BARCLAY, of Cincinnati, has prepared a very valu- 
able table enabling the printer to ascertain the amount of 
composition done upon the Linotype machine. It is so 
arranged that the actual number of ems of any work set in 
any measure from ten ems up to forty ems is readily ascer- 
tained —in fact the quantity is given to the very em. This 
table now forms a portion of his valuable guide for opera- 
tors —“ The Linotype Operator’s Companion,” which can be 
obtained through The Inland Printer Company, or by send- 
ing direct to Mr. Barclay. 

THE printers of Toulouse, France, are opposed to the 
introduction of typesetting machines, and have formed a 
society, the purpose of which is to resist their adoption. A 
similar course was considered in the United States six or 
seven years ago, but the innate love for progress among 
American printers prevailed, and today the machines have 
no better or truer friends than are the members of this craft. 
The opposition in England had to yield just as soon as em- 
ployers grasped the fact that the machine meant a saving of 
fifty per cent in the composing-room. 


WILLIAM STARR CONWAY, an operator on the Atlanta 
Journal, made the remarkable record of setting and correct- 
ing 83,700 ems of type in eight hours. Nearly every line of 
the type set by Mr. Conway was used in the Journal the fol- 
lowing day. The type used was nonpareil, and no leads or 
heads were counted in the string. It was all solid, straight 
composition. Mr. Conway set and corrected fifteen columns 


of solid Journal matter in one day. The average work of 
an operator all over the country is about 5,000 ems an hour. 
The average of the Journal’s operators for eight hours’ work 
is 40,000 ems a day. 

THE Mercantile Guide Bureau Company, of Indianapolis, 
has just put in type with the aid of the Lanston machine 
one of the most gigantic publications of the age. It is the 
“Shipping Guide,” combining in one volume a railroad, 
express, postal and route guide. The book contains over 
1,400 quarto pages, two columns to the page, and five justifi- 
cations to each column. ‘The composition is good and well 

















Photo by La Son, Oswego, N.Y. 
®“wasH.” 


illustrates the advantages of the Lanston where rules are 
required in narrow measures. The entire work will “be kept 
standing” at the cost of the metal only, which in this book 
alone will represent a saving of many thousands of dollars. 


THE Inland Type Foundry, of St. Louis, has cut dupli- 
cate fonts of the old-style faces made by the Linotype Com- 
pany. It is called Old Style No. 13 series, and in sizes are 
6, 8,9, 10 and 11 point. The consent of the Linotype Com- 
pany was obtained and the type face is a genuine reproduc- 
tion, being cast from strikes of the original Linotype punches. 
It is apparently the intention of this foundry to assist the 
printing-offices using Linotypes, as it is doubtless true that 
the printer frequently is at a loss in not having a face which 
matches with his Linotype faces. The body matches the 
slugs exactly and can be used in any manner in connection 
with them without being noticeable or without trouble in 
locking up. 

THE new variable mold-liner, recently placed upon the 
market by the Linotype Company, instead of being made in 
one piece, is composed of two short pieces or sections, one 
of which is inserted in the left end of the mold at a distance 
from the right-hand liner equal to the length of the required 
slug to be cast. In other words, the right-hand portion of 
the variable liner is seated at any required point in the 
length of the mold, after which the cap is tightened in place 
as usual to secure the liner and the machine operated to 
deliver molten metal into the mold. The effect is to cast 
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type metal in between the two portions of the adjustable 
liner which are so formed to interlock with the type metal, 
which thus ties the two parts of the liner together. The 
result is a liner, the two ends of which are of steel, while the 
middle portion is of type metal. 

AN operator who carefully reads this department every 
month, and whose faith in all the items given has always 
been absolute, sends the following, which indicates he has 
struck something he can hardly swallow: 

The Linotypist who, just landing after a long sea voyage, and conse- 
quently not feeling his best, “played the piano” to the tune of about 14,000 
per hour. needs offer no apology for the poor showing made, while the 
operator of only six months’ experience who, presumably, also “not feel- 
ing good,” under stop watch grinds out an average of 16,224 per hour, is 
likewise a promising young man. This performance, however, is not so 
remarkable when it is known that these records were made in Sydney, 
Australia, where type is measured by the 1,000 ens and the amounts 
credited to these operators in the June number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
should unquestionably have been so given. Measured by our standard, 
the em, the records of approximately 7,000 and 8,000 ems per hour, are not 
so hair-raising. 

The correspondent is correct. The item was wrong, and 

THE INLAND PRINTER Offers its apologies to its readers. 

Mr. Bevan’s performance should have been given as 16,224 

ens — not 16,224 ems, and the other figures also indicated ens. 
PATENTS. 

The Monoline Composing Company is the owner of a 
patent recently issued to Sharples Bradley, of Montreal, 
Canada, as No. 650,296. It describes an improvement in the 
monoline system of distribution, and means for carrying the 
matrix bars in a straight line to the magazine and guarding 
them against accident in transit. The illustration shows the 
distributing plates in position to receive the matrix bars. 

An improvement in Linotype molds comes from F. J. Wich, 
of England, and is the property of the Linotype Company, 
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No. 648,449 


under patent No. 648,449. ‘There are now several adjustable 
mold-blocks, some of which are adjustable for length of slot, 
and some adjustable for both length and depth of slot. This 
invention provides improved means for adjusting the length 
and depth of the slot, either or both, as desired. One means 
of adjusting the cap-plate is shown in the accompanying 
drawing of a portion of the mold-wheel. 

L. K. Johnson and A. A. Low have taken out patent 
No. 648,750, and assigned it to the Alden Type Machine 
Company. It deals with minor details of type-channel 
mechanism for the machine which they are perfecting. 
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CONDUCTED BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will be included such notes and advice on estl- 
mating as may be requested by subscribers, together with such 
comment and criticism of business methods as may be for the best 
Interest of the printing trades. All letters for this department 
should be addressed to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Cost oF PRINTING.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. $1.50. 

INLAND PRINTER Account Boox.—A simple, accurate and inexpen- 
sive method of job accounting thatis in use by hundreds of prosperous 
printers. Prices: 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. 
Specimen page and descriptive ‘circular on application. 

CAMPSIE’S VEST PocCKET ESTIMATE Book, for the convenience of 
solicitors of printing. Contains thirteen pages of useful information for 
estimators,and ninety pages of printed blanks adapted for making detailed 
estimates on any class of work. 50 cents, prepaid. 

THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart.— An invaluable aid to the esti- 
mator on colored work. Shows the effect of a great variety of harmonious 
combinations of colored inks on colored stock. Gives a practical illus- 
tration to the customer. $3.50. The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


PAPER StocK ESTIMATING SIMPLIFIED.— A useful book for users of 
paper. It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives 
the cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per pound, 
and will aid in checking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid dealers in sell- 
ing goods, saving time and figures to both. 

WHITE’s MULTICOLOR CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover paper of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally in use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on 
that particular paper, and also how the various colors look in combina- 
tion. Of great value to the printer who desires to show his customers the 
effect of a certain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. 
Reduced price, 40 cents. 


PUBLISHERS are earnestly requested to mail to the editor of 
this department their methods of estimating and copies of 
their work tickets, together with such other information as 
will be useful to publishers. This is a matter in which all 
should be interested, because education is the only means of 
correcting many of the evils which threaten the printer. If 
publishers could all be induced to figure the cost of work and 
abolish the plan of guessing, it would not take very long to 
better existing conditions. 

FRANK LYNNE, Fresno, California.— The book advertised 
at the head of this department, “Paper Stock Estimating 
Simplified,” will, with a little study of the catalogue price- 
lists of wholesale paper dealers, give you all the information 
necessary. It will be a good plan to figure over different 
pieces of work and become thoroughly familiar with the 
different details. 

E. A. Bowers, Rice Lake, Wisconsin.— Your pamphlet 
job is a peculiar one. Itis not customary to allow a patron to 
come into an office and do the folding and binding. We do 
not think it a good plan to allow a customer to do any part 
of the mechanical work which should be done by the office 
doing the printing. You should receive $52.50 for the com- 
position, presswork and paper, allowing a small amount for 
the use of your office tools in doing the binding. 


CHARLES C. PARKER, Marysville, Ohio.— We think your 
estimate on the presswork too low. It should have been at 
least $45 for 33,000 impressions. We fail to see where or how 
you figure your profits, and on what basis, as there is nothing 
indicated on your estimate blank. If you are in the habit of 
adding a profit to the various items you should abandon the 
plan, as it is not a safe one. Figure your work at certain 
fixed rates and then add a percentage of profit. Our figures 
on this job would have been $187.50, as against your $153.95. 

RoBeErts & Son, Birmingham, Alabama, ask fora detailed 
estimate on a 36-page 6 by 9 annual report of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. In addition to the 36 
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pages proper, the pamphlet contained one single and one 
two-page tabular inserts. The stock used was, we think, 
25 by 38, 60-pound enameled book, with ordinary cover. The 
estimate below is cost. There is no profit added to it. No 
publisher who is alive to the best interests of his business 
would think of undertaking the work without making pro- 
vision for a legitimate profit. 





IIIS cc vnicoussaiuade Vecksebansbansiuimaasessausbskeeen 
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The party who did this job should have received at least 
$109.60 for the two thousand pamphlets. We have figured 
this work over very carefully and have come to the conclusion 
that you left out the items of make-up and proofreading from 
your estimate. Our reason for this is that, deducting these 
two items, our figures are $84.50 and your figures are $85. 
The firm doing this work for $64 certainly made no money. 
We think they lost money on the work. 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT, LONGMAN & MARTINEZ, New 
York city.— We reproduce your filing envelope and record of 
cost for job-work. It is a comprehensive and handy method. 
For an office doing outside work it would necessarily have to 
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believe in the practice and would advise all publishers to 
refuse to make bids on this class of work — that is, bids in 
detail, showing the cost of various items that enter into the 
work. Recently a case came to our notice in which several 
publishers complied with the request of a customer for a 
detailed estimate. It is a forcible illustration of the evil. 
The customer compared the different items and then pro- 
ceeded to the office of A, whose bid on the presswork was 
more than that of B. He wanted to know how it was that 
B could do the presswork so much cheaper than A. The 
result was that A changed the figures on the presswork, 
believing that this would get him the work. B’s estimate on 
the composition was higher than A’s. Customer went to B 
and told him the same story about the composition that he 
told A about the presswork. It made B mad. He said that 
he could run his composing-room cheaper than A, and that 
his composition bills were less than A’s. So he concluded he 
had made a mistake in his estimate of composition and 
reduced it below that of A. B got the job. He paid for the 
privilege of doing it. 





SO SAY WE. 

The Yarmouth Hera/d, under date of May 8, endorses the 
following estimate of Rowell’s Newspaper Directory. THE 
INLAND PRINTER endorses the “So Say We”: 

In an editorial notice of Rowell’s Newspaper Directory for]1900, the 
Press and Printer, Boston, of April 21, says: 

"The last edition of the American Newspaper Directory is on our 
desk, by courtesy of George P. Rowell, its publisher for the last thirty- 


L. & M. Press, Office Ticket. 
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WORK SLIP. 
Printed on heavy manila stock. 


be altered to accommodate a number of compositors. Where 
the binding is done in the office, provision would have to be 
made for record of cost. It will be observed that a record of 
binding is kept on the filing envelope. 


SomE patrons ask for detailed estimates on their work. 
This is an evil which the publisher should avoid. We do not 











OFFICE TICKET. 
Printed on a heavy manila envelope. 


one years. During the past four years it has been issued quarterly. 
Owing to its splendid classification and compact arrangement it is the 
handiest book of the sort to be found. So far as circulation ratings are 
concerned the editor of Rowell’s can write figures as well as anybody, 
and can probably guess as well as anybody. Taking papers with whom 
Press and Printer is acquainted, we should say that on general principles 
those who refuse to furnish figures in the form required are usually given 
about a third or half the circulation they actually have.” 











NOTES & QUERIES 
*"ELECTROT YPING 


STEREOTYPINGX 
aot 


Correspondence relating to this department Is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
tlences In any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 











CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

ELECTROTYPING.—By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review — The Battery — The Dynamo— The Bath -— Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — 
The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.—By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Meth- 
ods and Machinery, including number of patent, date of :ssue and name 
of inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations ; $1.50. 

Buyinc ELEcTROTYPES.— The following was not written 
specially for purchasers of electrotypes or photo-engravings, 
but “the shoe fits”: “Suppose a buyer is paying for an 
article $1, and he tells a salesman trying to sell him the same 
article that he is paying 90 cents forit. A lie. Thesalesman 
reports the fact to his house ; his house knows $1 was almost 
cost, concludes their competitors are putting in goods of an 
inferior quality, fix the quality of their own goods to meet 
this imaginary competition, with, of course, plenty of mar- 
gin to spare, and quote 85 cents. The buyer thinks he is ‘a 
whole lot’ when it comes to smartness, and buys what he 
thinks is worth $1 for 85 cents. In reality he formerly 
bought a dollar’s worth for a dollar, and by lying he suc- 
ceeded in buying about 60 cents’ worth for 85 cents.”— 
Supplies. 

DEPOSITING ON WAX ENGRAVINGS.— E. M.G., Nashville, 
Tennessee, writes: “I am a reader of your paper. I enclose 
stamp for reply, and hope you will give me the information 
I write for. I engrave on the wax process, and when my 
work is finished I wash with weak ammonia water and soap 
to clear from grease. Then wash with weak solution nitrate 
silver. Sometimes the copper deposit from electrotype bath 
sticks to my copper plate and ruins it. Can you tell me the 
reason, or a better way? Or can you not tell me how it is 
done in detail to be successful ? Please do what you can for 
me.” Answer.— After washing with nitrate of silver pour 
over the silvered surface a small quantity of water containing 
sufficient tincture of iodine to give it a pale sherry color, and 
rub the surface slightly with a soft brush. A scarcely per- 
ceptible film of silver iodide will be formed, which will 


guarantee an easy separation of the deposit. 


A NEw “Corp Procsss.”— The following letter, coming 
from a man who is known to be both cautious and practical, 


will be of interest to both stereotypers and printers: 
Mr. C. S. Partridge: 

DEAR S1r,— I take the liberty of sending you enclosed a small matrix 
made by my new cold Simplex stereotyping process, not only because I 
think it will interest you but also many readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Without making invidious comparisons with other cold stereotyping proc- 
esses, I believe I can fairly claim that this new method has many advan- 
tages for the job printer. In the first place, the crushing force necessary 


to mold a matrix in some cold processes is not required in this, and the 
type receives only the gentlest use. As you can see from the matrix I send 
you, the impression is not only smooth and glossy, but the finest details 
of the cuts are brought out with extreme accuracy. 
prepared, molded and dried all within ten minutes. 


A matrix can be 
No special machinery 
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or appliances are required in this new cold stereotyping process; any 
make of stereotyping outfit can be used in connection with it. The mold- 
ing is done with the beating brush, only the lightest possible blows being 
applied to the form. The matrix is very easily prepared, and tissue 
paper, that bugbear of all beginners, is not required. Yours truly, 
H. KauHRs. 

The matrix received from Mr. Kahrs appears to be particu- 
larly sharp and smooth, and if his process is sufficiently simple 
to meet the requirements of the average printing establish- 
ment, he is to be congratulated on having solved a problem 
which has long been a puzzle to the trade. 


To SEPARATE COPPER FROM WATER.—J. B., Fielding, 
California, writes: “I wish toexperiment. There is a stream 
of water known to me to contain minerals, among which are 
copper and iron. Do you think I could extract the copper by 
the electrotype process? If you do, please send me a copy of 
‘Electrotyping,’ for which find enclosed $1.50, and any infor- 
mation you can give me on the subject. If you do not think 
it possible to extract it by the electrotype process please 
return money, less expense incurred, and greatly oblige.” 
Answer.— The electrotyping process would hardly be prac- 
ticable for your purpose, and we doubt if there is any process 
which could be operated with profit. There is a method 
called the “*Cementation Process,” which was employed a 
great many years, “for separating copper from the drainage 
water from mines containing copper in solution derived from 
the oxidation of mineral sulphides in the earth.” By this 
process the water is brought into contact with scrap-iron 
and its copper deposited by simple immersion. Under such 
circumstances the copper separates in little loose crystals 
termed “cementation copper,” which contains nearly all the 
impurities of the iron used to precipitate it, and requires to 
be purified. Spain and Portugal export about half a million 
tons annually of iron pyrites containing several per cent of 
copper, the whole of which is extracted by this process. 


CHOOSING A DyNAmMo.—When making choice of a 
dynamo, it should be remembered that a certain volume of 
current is required to produce certain results. According to 
Gore, 17.94 amperes will deposit .001 of an inch thickness 
per hour on a square foot of cathode. A dynamo whose 
capacity is 360 amperes, or 20 by 17.94, will therefore deposit 
twenty square feet at a time at the rate of .001 of an inch 
per hour, or to put it in another way, it will deposit 6,480 
grains of copper per hour. By increasing the E. M. F. of 
the dynamo this weight of copper may be deposited .002 
thick on 10 square feet of copper, or .004 thick on 5 
square feet, or even .008 thick on 2% square feet, but the 
limit of the capacity of the dynamo in weight of copper 
deposited per hour is 6,480 grains, and this limit can not be 
exceeded. It is obvious, therefore, that to perform a large 
amount of work in a limited time requires a large dynamo. 
The best results which the writer has ever seen produced in 
an electrotype foundry were obtained from a 10-volt 1,000- 
ampere dynamo coupled to three baths in series, and 
arranged in such a way that one of the baths may be dis- 
connected when it is desired to hurry the work in the other 
two. Ordinarily the E. M. F. is 3% volts per bath, and the 
time required to deposit a satisfactory shell is from forty-five 
to sixty minutes, but this time may be reduced to thirty min- 
utes or less by utilizing the entire pressure in two vats. This 
machine will deposit 30 feet of good shells per hour, or about 
100 pounds of copper per day, and will take care of the 
product of four molding presses. 

NICKELTYPING.— G. R., Detroit, writes: “I am informed 
that nickeltyping has become quite a fad in Chicago and 
that nearly all the foundries are putting in the necessary 
apparatus to manufacture them. I have been doing a little 
of it myself, but my productions are not uniformly satisfac- 
tory. Occasionally I get a good plate, but am never sure of 
it. Can you tell me where I can obtain any information on 
the subject ? I prepare my molds in the same manner as for 























electrotyping, but the nickel often blisters and peels off.” 
Answer.— The blistering and peeling may be due to various 
causes, but is probably owing to the fact that you are using 
too strong a current. The correct current strength can only 
be determined by experiment, as the density and nature of 
your solution must be considered. Your equipment should 
include a rheostat and a voltmeter. By means of the former 
you can vary your current and thus ascertain the tension 
most suitable. Nickeltyping seems to have passed beyond 
the fad stage and has evidently come to stay. In Chicago 
no less than eight foundries are now furnishing nickeltypes 
on demand and seem to be able to produce them with but 
little more trouble than electrotypes. Some electrotypers, 
including the writer, have by persistent experiment solved 
for themselves the problem of depositing nickel on wax 
molds, and in other cases the easier and no doubt less 
expensive method of purchasing the requisite information 
has been adopted. The McClure process, which is advertised 
on another page of this journal, is highly recommended by 
those who have purchased the right to use it, and the writer 
has been unable to discover a flaw in the nickeltypes made 
by this method, which have been submitted for our inspec- 
tion, or in the press proofs which have been taken from 
them. The secret of Mr. McClure’s process is in the prepa- 
ration of the depositing solution and also in the quickening 
solution which is flowed over the mold previous to its immer- 
sion in the bath and which increases the conductivity of the 
mold just as the precipitation of a film of copper by the use 
of sulphate of copper solution and iron filings increases the 
conductivity of the mold in the ordinary process of electro- 
typing. This process is obviously objectionable for nickel- 
typing fine half-tones, both because of the possible danger of 
scratching the mold with the iron filings and because the 
copper film must be afterward washed off the nickeltype 
with strong acid. The wet process produces a conducting 
film which is imperceptible and which can not possibly 
injure the mold. The cost of the materials employed in 
making the solutions is nominal, and although nickel anodes 
are much more expensive than copper, the quantity of nickel 
deposited is so small that the increased cost of production as 
compared with electrotypes is practically inappreciable. 
While the writer is not at liberty to make public the exact 
methods employed in producing nickeltypes, any questions 
of a general nature will be cheerfully answered in this col- 
umn or by personal letter. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR CELLULOID. 


A consular report from Freiburg states that a new sub- 
stance closely resembling celluloid has been produced by 
boiling untanned leather in oil. It has the property of being 
a good electrical insulator, and can be used for many pur- 
poses. This new material, to which the inventor has given 
the name “marloid,” can be polished on both sides, and in 
its structure resembles horn, and can be pressed or worked 
into any form whatsoever, either directly after the boiling 
process or later, after the hardened hide has been made soft 
and elastic by being dipped into a salt oralum bath. By 
means of polishing, this material can be made aimost trans- 
parent, and it can be given different degrees of hardness, so 
that a substance is obtained which can be kneaded, em- 
bossed, stamped, pressed, drawn and twisted into any desired 
shape, style or design. 


PRINTING BY DOG POWER. 


At Gembloux (Belgium) is a small printing-office where 
a cylinder machine is actuated by a huge wooden wheel 
(placed outside the building), in which a big dog, “Lion,” 
weighing just over eighty pounds, takes spells of an hour 
each, with ten minutes interval, on a sort of treadmill 
arrangement inside the circumference of the wheel. 
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BY F. F. HELMER, 


This department is intended for the discussion of how the printer 
may profitably put his business before the public, and all criticism of 
printed matter is therefore solely on the point of its advertising value. 
It is the effort of the editor to determine what it Is in every given 
example that makes it good or bad, and nothing so helps to a right 
judgment of this as a knowledge of the advertiser’s purpose and the 
advertisement’s results. Furthermore, every man’s experience Is 
worthy of consideration. If we may all together take up, earnestly 
and without prejudice, the study of printers’ advertising, the wide 
experience of The Inland Printer readers and the analysis and com- 
parison of their many efforts will lead us to a scientific basis for 
planning future work, 


It is a decreasing number of printers who make the boast 
that they do no advertising. If they do say it, they are pub- 
lishing uninteresting fiction, for any man that hangs out a 
sign and solicits a job is advertising, and any man that uses 
stationery is advertising, and any man that uses a scrap of 
paper without any heading or other print upon it is advertis- 
ing too. 

I do not say in the last case that he is advertising profit- 
ably, but he is certainly presenting himself to the public in a 
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rf) Pearl Glass and Pearl Top 
hese « almost never break on the lamp 
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Q o lame is a sign 


A hint to printers. This company certainly recognizes the advertis- 
ing value of a letter-head. [Illustration sketched, as the color made it 
impossible to reproduce. | 




















way that will bring results, and these results can be expressed 
definitely after the sign—. Not that he will merely miss 
making dollars, but he will be working against hinfself, put- 
ting success farther and farther away as his efforts produce 
negative results. 

You know how a magnet works upon a balanced needle ; 
if it approaches from the right way it attracts, from the other 


Mittineaque Paper Company 
Makers of the Celebrated STRATHMORE Papers 
Decxte Epce Book, Decxte Epce Writing, Drawing Board and 


Charcoal Paper. We make a Specialty of Artists’ Papers of all kinds 


Cable Avoress: “ Strathmore” 


Mitt imeagu ey Mass. Telephone: Ao. 338 


H. A. MOSES, Treasurer 
C. 8. HEMINGWAY, Aus't Treasurer 


Though not a printer’s heading, this is a good model of arrangement, 
and is a comprehensive advertisement of the business. 


it repels. Advertising is a magnet, but don’t think that no 
matter what way you present it, it is bound to draw things 
your way. 

When a man starts out in business, his advertising starts 
with him. He must use stationery for one thing, and this of 
course comes under the eyes of possible patrons. Who has 
confidence in an ill-shod shoeman or a shabby tailor? Who 
would fancy a haberdasher wearing shoddy ties or a hatter 
wearing last year’s hats? For the same reason a printer 
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should let no one have just reason to criticise the letter-head 
or cards with which he appears in public. If a man so 
advertise himself as to gain prejudice against his work, it 
were better for that man if he had never begun. 

Thus the first consideration in making a letter-head repre- 
sent you as you want to be represented, is to have it in 


THE PosT EXPRESS 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


camo’ € smmaas Seca 


There is a striking simplicity in this that suggests a confident reserve 
of possibilities, using as it does but the common ornament ‘, which, by 
the way, was printed alone in red. 


irreproachable good taste. There are many styles which 
everybody likes; from among these, select styles to use 
which you believe will appeal most strongly to the people 
whose work you are after or want to retain. 

It makes a difference whether these people are up-town or 
down-town, whether their business is mainly commercial or 
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PRINTERS, STATIONERS, STEREOTY PERS 
DEALERS IN TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER 
LETTER FILES, ALL KINDS OF LEGAL BLANKS AND RUBBER STAMPS 


EAST STREET, TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 


























An unusual style of heading, and one that consistently presents the 
varying importance of the items of the business. 


professional, whether the majority of them are flatly utili- 
tarian or appreciative of artistic effects. Study their pref- 
erences and make yourself one with them by the style of 
your stationery, but above all, satisfy yourself that your work 
is in good taste and do not descend to any unworthy style to 
catch the fancy of a fussy few. 

If a political convention can select one set of candidates 
to be the choice of a whole national party, it ought to be 
within possibility for a printer to choose from among many 
available and good styles such as will suit the group of peo- 
ple to whom he caters. 

Again, as a man generally considers the effect his street 
and number is going to bear upon the public mind, he 
should equally regard the value of his own business title as 
strengthening his reputation and Jooking well as a heading. 
It would better be generally the same. A. B. Case and 





Geonon HB. Brown. 1845. HUNTLEY S. TURNER, 1888. 
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PRINTER 
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Joun UW. TORNPR, 1865. 


MY SPECIALTIES ——— 


Commenciar Work 
AYER. MASs., 


Remote dates of establishment are likely to win confidence ; the long- 
distance telephone number suggests extended business; the style is dig- 
nified, and impresses well. There is, however, too broad a claim under 
“Specialties.” Leaving out the words “My Specialties ” would make the 
matter stronger, 


Arthur B. Case, Case the Printer, Case the Crack Printer, 
Case’s Printing Establishment, Case’s, and all such varia- 
tions, make it seem as if it is because Mr. Case finds his 
business very light that he is able to juggle with it thus. 

The name should be dignified as a rule. A man must 
have a lively and unusual wit to carry a jokey title and not 
appear foolish. 

If a man assumes to run a Printing or a Print Shop ora 
Sign of the What-you-may-call-it, he must needs be consis- 


tently unique in his work or after first notice of the name 
noses will turn up at him. When he is head of a printing 
company and personally represents a third ora half of his 
entire working force, there should be a bolt as well as a “No 
Admittance” on the door of his workroom to preserve the 
bluff. He would perhaps better not assume what he can not 
show. 

Now as to other matter in a heading. If you want simply 
to let correspondents know that you write from your office, 
at the same time reminding them of your location to assist 
replies, make it severely simple and restrict its advertising 
value to merely that which is accomplished by the reiteration 
of a name. But if you have a new establishment or feel you 
need to impress specialties upon the minds of the people you 
touch from time to time by pen point, put forward concise 
statements to cover your business. A heading is not a 
broadside, nor a business card; it has its own particular use 
in advertising — study out its possibilities carefully. 

For an excellent heading which advertises a specialty of 
“colonial” work, see page 222, May INLAND PRINTER. 
Other examples, with criticisms, have been inserted in the 
present columns. 

Sometimes, for originality, the shape of the letter sheet 
may be effectively varied, provided, of course, that one does. 
not throw over all conventions and make the work simply 























“queer.” Fig. 1 gives some suggestions. Other ideas in 
folding were offered in articles of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
December, 1899, and February, 1900. 

Upon the backs of letter sheets there is room for matter 
to be effectively placed within panels formed by the creases. 
made in folding for enclosure in envel- 
opes. Fig. 2. 

It is well to remember that correspond- 
ents do not see the printed sheet in the 
way it comes off the press, but with a 
considerable body of written or typewrit- 
ten matter upon it. How is it going to 
look to them ? 

Considering the folding of the sheet, it 
is desirable sometimes to accept and study 
the natural paneling of the page by these 
creases and to avoid the breaking of the heading in awk- 
ward places. This may be thought by some too delicate a. 
refinement to trouble about, while as for thinking of the 
harmony or discord of printing-inks and typewriter inks, that 
may seem ridiculous. But these little things count. Though 
people may not recognize the details you have studied out 
to attain it, believe me, they will recognize and appreciate 
the effect. 

There is a marked difference between a stylish woman 
and one that is careless in dress. You appreciate the differ- 
ence; what is it? You do not know. It takes a woman to 
know. But nevertheless that style appeais to you; it is 
fetching ; you look twice and perhaps desire acquaintance. 
Thus should it be with advertisement. 

In a letter of the Capitol Printing Company, Montgomery, 
Alabama, I find a good example of a well-dressed communi- 
cation. The paper is slightly rough, in color light green 
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with the heading upon it dark green and red. ‘The type- 
writer ribbon was green, as also the ink pad for the date and 
signature stamps, while the manager, Mr. Moreland, signed 
his name in good black. The entire letter, as received, had 
a very appreciable effect of neatness and harmony, which is 
certainly a strong argument for the company’s ability in any 
line of printing. 

Since extra work in the office does not increase outside 
bills, why not have a variety of headings, some formal, some 
informal, headings for all kinds of occasions, gotten up as 
ideas occur to you and time allows. With a quiver full of 
such ammunition you can pick your arrows and with requi- 
site skill hit your customer just where you want to. Why 
should you not fit your letter-heads to various people just as 
you prepare your slips and folders for different kinds of 
trade ? 

THERE was an article by P. C. Darrow in the April num- 
ber of Profitable Advertising (Boston) which would do every 
printer good to read. 


Mr. Carr, of Cleveland, who calls himself Prompt 
Printer, earns his title certainly by quick appreciation and 
use of an opportunity, such as is 
explained by this mail-card adver- 
tisement entitled (on the address 
side), “It was some one else!” Upon 
| request, Mr. Carr has related the 
.J following: “This notice (printed 

iia a iil ei ae at the top of the card) appeared 
il ong oles = in the World Monday evening. I 
coming it a little too strong. The came down at five o’clock Tuesday 
morning and had the cards out in 
time for the afternoon mail, ahead 
of the correction which appeared in 
Tuesday’s paper. I had 
considerable comment from it, some 
from out of town.” With enclosures 
he says, “I send some other little 
cards that provoked much comment 
when I was doing outside soliciting 
a few years ago. I don’t have to 
now.” One of these cards is cut in 
a circle, printed with simply the words, “Carr, Prompt 
Printer— Round Again.” Another is a little color job on 
paper of card size, “A Study 
in Green P’s— Perfect Printing 
Punctually Performed Pleases H 


UNWARRANTED ASSAULT 
entry E. Carr of 2 a 
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gentleman mentioned was not my- 
self; I have not even the pleasure 
of his acquaintance. Although by 
nature a peaceable man, I have not 
yet reached such a pitch of enthusi- 
asm on the subject as Buck Fan- 
shaw, who was “going to have 
peace, even if he had to lick every 
blamed galoot in town to get it.” 
People who want good printing 
may rest assured that they will still 
be perfectly safe in calling on me. 


HORACE E. CARR. 
April 17, 1900. 





Carr, Prompt Printer 
214 Seneca Street, Cleveland 
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been more striking with the words, “of Business,” reduced 
to the type form below? I do not know about that chip- 
on-the-shoulder boast in the upper panel, either. A swagger 
does not always impress people pleasantly. 


THE claim of superiority can be put in a refined and 
much stronger way, as for example on this “private mailing 
card” of The French Broad Press. It is a presentation of 
almost the same argument. The French Broad Press, which 


¢ want the printing that you are 
particular about.«We want to 
do the work that you besitate 
to Ict other printers do—tbe 

work that you cannot gct any place else 

—the work that can be done only by 


The French Broad Press. 





Patton Ave. 
Asheville, B.C 
is in Asheville, North Carolina, is preparing its friends for 
the recording of the weather, by issuing a card, four inches 
wide by twelve long, headed, “WEATHER RECORD — 
Fair Prices— Fair Printing — Fine Results.” The lower 
three-quarters of the card is ruled for thirty-one days with 
columns— Fair, Rain and Remarks. This is a thing which 
will be used; in summer to see which day will prove the 
hottest, in winter to find which was the coldest, in fall or 
spring to record the “rainy spell” or the remarkable “stretch 
of fine weather.” And there is probability that these cards 
will be filed away for future serv- 
ice in refuting the claims of 
“the oldest inhabitant.” Think 
of the advertising value! 


Are you 

“from Missouri?” 
Well, 

“T’ll show you” 


Ext Reno, Oklahoma, has a 
printer—Mr. Shirley Chapman— 
whose advertisements warrant 
the success he claims for them. 

samples 
of my printing—tell you 
my prices, and then, if you 
have printing to do, I’m 


AND out in Gering, Nebraska, 
which is essentially a stock 
region, Mr. A. B. Wood, pub- 





THE 
Particular People.” A third is ONE 
the silhouette figure of a boy 
counting on his fingers (type 
catalogues have this cut), *Am 
I doing your printing ? If not, 
we’re both the losers.” An- 
other advertisement which I 
consider gives Mr. Carr still 
further security in his title, is a 
little circular he issued as soon 
as the Blanchard type appeared 
on the market. His envelope 
read, * While it is new—A Sug- 
gestion.” The circular con- 
tained, “New Specimens Blan- 
chard and Primitive Types,” 
and was out almost before the 
type was cold. 


THE work of the Keystone 


PRINTERS OF WORK OTHER 
PORTSMOUTH PRINTERS DON'T 


lisher of the Gering Courier, 
adapts his advertising to the 
needs of the locality by furnish- 
ing at a small price to stockmen 
a pocket “Brand Book: a repre- 
sentative collection of live-stock 
marks and brands,” together 
with advertisements and memo- 


not afraid but that I'll get 
the job. 


Yours truly, 


SHIRLEY CHAPMAN. 
WS west Woodson-st.. 
. “Phone 104, 
a 
EVERY JOB RECEIVES 
MY PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


KNOW HOW 


tO FPRENF 








A REVIVA 


OF BUSINESS 


1S CERTAIN TO FOLLOW 
THE INTRODUCTION OF 
MODERN, UP-TO-DATE, 
STRIKING AND ORIGINAL 
IDEAS IN YOUR PRINTING 
WE DO SATISFACTORY 
WORK FOR A GREAT 
MANY PARTICULAR FOLKS 


Press is neat and the matter of 
this present blotter advertise- 
ment amusing, yet would not 
the title, “A Revival,” have 





THE KEYSTONE PRESS 
214 CHILLICOTHE ST 
TELEPHONE NO 255 











randum sheets. I would scarcely 
recommend this to Eastern printers, but would suggest that 
they think carefully over the needs of their own neighbors. 


A HALF-TONE of an old squaw, a portrait originally burnt 
upon birch bark, serves as a very taking illustration for a 
calendar from a Maine printer. Says the Bangor Daz/y 
News: 

Molly Molasses, of the Penobscot Indian tribe, forty years ago was a 

familiar personage on the streets of Bangor. She was famous for her 
success in securing donations from the susceptible and benevolently 
inclined merchants. Molly lived to the good age of ninety-two, and was 
vigorous and erect to the time of her death. 
Thus Mr. Dillingham of the Record Printing Company does 
honor to a quaint old character, and doubtless réceives com- 
pensation from the fact that the tasteful calendar will have 
a place in the house, as old Molly has a place in the memory 
of the older merchants of the town. 


“COMPETENT Testimony Re The Journal, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.,” is the label of an envelope enclosing a circular, 
“They say! What say they?” made up of commendatory 
letters about this paper’s advertising. It is attractively 
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printed, one letter to each of six or eight pages, and such 
nuggets as these chinked in: 


The man who relies on the advertising he did last year, soon finds 
that he likewise has to rely on the sales he made last year.—Agricultural 
Advertiser. 

There is something peculiar or unique in every business upon which 
good advertising may be based.— Printers’ Ink. 

The man who tells what he has to sell, why it is good, and just how 
and why he is able to make low prices is the man who is going to get the 
business.— Zobacco Leat. 

More failures result from advertising a little too little than from 
advertising a little too much.—Pyr/nters’ Ink. 

It’s the advertiser who isn’t satisfied with his first success that is the 
eventual winner.— Profitable Advertising. 


On a small card a Pittsburg firm puts the following, 
evidently to be enclosed with a delivered order: 





NOTICE tne PRESSWORK ON ALL OUR 
PRINTING. YOU WILL FIND IT DISTINCT 
AND LEGIBLE, WE USE PERFECT TYPE, AND 
THE BEST GRADES °F INK. IF YOU HAVE 
HNY COMPLAINT T2 MAKE, DO NOT HESI- 
TATE TO LET IT BE KNOWN. WE WISH TO 
GIVE COMPLETE SATISFACTION IN EVERY 
DETAIL OF OUR BUSINESS. 


CONVERSE PRINTING Co. 











This seems an admirable idea. It would somewhat soften 
any kick that possibly might be coming, or if on the other 
hand the customer is inclined to be pleased, he would think 
again about it and be more pleased. But the Converse 
Printing Company changes its tone for a circular letter it 
submits. This is what it says: 


To Our Prospective Customers : 

From this time on, when you are in need of printed matter, please 
remember that there is a new printery in the field, the Converse Printing 
Company. Do not allow the fact to escape your memory. We promise 
you that if workmanship, prices and quick service appeal to you, we are 
eventually going to have your custom. 

Do not compel us to hammer away at you, to our mutual expense, 
until you are finally convinced that the Converse Printing Company is 
deserving. Accept the fact now. Relieve yourself of the worry and 
dissatisfaction of the old way, and patronize a new and up-to-date 
concern, 

Come! What shall it be? 
communication. 


This shows a good deal of that admirable quality, determi- 
nation, but isn’t it something of a “hold-up”? 


We are anxiously awaiting your first 





C. AND T. SHIPPING GUIDE. 


The Mercantile Guide and Bureau Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, has just issued a very valuable work combining in 
one volume a railroad, express, postal and route guide. It 
is a book of 1,402 pages, giving an alphabetical list of rail- 
roads in North America, official list of stations, alphabetical 
list of all towns in the United States, Mexico, Canada and 
Newfoundland, and all information that is needed regard- 
ing express companies, railroads, telegraph, money order 
business, etc. In addition to this it gives a complete list of 
boat lines, list of express and fast freight lines, sleeping-car 
and telegraph companies, private car lines, export and 
import information, etc. Hardly any information that is 
needed in shipping any class of goods is omitted from this 
valuable work. A clear and reliable map of each State is 
also given with the information applying to that particular 
State. The work is well set up, well printed, seems to have 
been carefully compiled, and is no doubt an exceedingly 
valuable work. The book is interesting from a printer’s 
standpoint from the fact that it was all set on the Lanston 
monotype, and all of the matter is kept standing for future 
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editions. With this machine the printer not only sets his 
own type but casts it. The publishers and printers both 
deserve much credit for the excellent book they have given 
the public. 


THE “O. K.” GOOD IN LAW. 


Probably no two letters of the alphabet are more gener- 
ally used in business houses when large bills and many 
papers are sent from hand to hand through various depart- 
ments than “O. K.” The courts have now given the con- 
traction legal standing. According to Judges Horton, 
Freeman and Shepard of the Appellate Court, “O. K.” is all 
right. Also the use of the initials to indicate correctness is 
proper. This decision was given recently in the case of the 
Davis Paint Manufacturing Company against the Metzger 
Linseed Oil Company. When the decree of the Circuit Court 
was entered a draft of it marked “O. K.” and signed by the 
Davis Paint Company was filed, and the decision of the 
Court was that the decree had been accepted by the Davis 
Company. 





GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION No. 2. 


Philadelphia Typographical Union, No. 2, celebrated the 
completion of fifty years of unionism on Saturday evening, 
June 2, 1900, at Odd Fellows’ Temple. A musical and 
literary entertain- 
ment preceded a 
dance, which in turn 
was followed by a 
banquet served in 
courses. Many prom- 
inent invited guests 
were present, among 
them being Mayor 
Ashbridge; Henry 
George, Jr.; William 
J. Dornan and George 
Thomson, both old- 
time printers, repre- 
senting the employers 
of today. A feature 
of the evening was 
the presence of two 
charter members, who 
gave many reminis- 
cences of the good old times. A handsome souvenir was 
presented to each one present, and the book will be cherished 
as a good specimen of the “art pre- 
servative” in time to come. 

Charles C. Boyer, chairman of 
the anniversary committee, and his 
colleagues, deserve the warmest 
praise for the manner in which 
the evening’s proceedings were 
managed. The entertainment was | 
voted a grand success by all present, 
who expressed the wish that No. 2 
would long live to celebrate others 
of a like character. Mr. Boyer is 
one of the delegates to the Milwau- 
kee convention. 

Theodore Yarnall, president of 
No. 2, performed the duties of 
toastmaster at the banquet in a 
graceful and pleasing manner. 

It was in the small hours of Sunday morning before 
the guests took their departure, all being well pleased 
with their evening’s entertainment. 





THEODORE YARNALL, 
President Typographical Union No. 2, Philadelphia. 






a? 


CHARLES C. BOYER. 
Chairman Fiftieth Anniversary Cele- 
bration, Typographical Union 
No. 2, Philadelphia. 
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Electrotypes gf appropriate S C ROLLS for Letterheads, Noteheads and Envelopes 


“ 


Keystone Type Foundry 
734 to 742 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa 






















LETTERHEAD SCROLL, 6 IN. LONG, $1.50 OUR BEN. FRANKLIN SERIES USEC 
NOTEHEAD SCROLL, 4 1 4 IN. LONG, $1.00 TO SET THE HEADING IN THIS PAGE 
ENVELOPE SCROLL, 21 24N. LONG, 75 CTS 


| 

Dees MARGINAL ORNAMENTS 

; From OUR Ben. Franklin Series gf Types 
; 


SINGLE CHARACTERS. 25 CENTS EACH, 
COMPLETE Font, Stytes A TO V, $3.85 


a 





; FONT, 4A, $3.50. 15 CTS. EACH 6-POINT CONVEX BORDER Font, $1.40 Per Foor, 45 cts 
1398 1400 1401 518 1399 
p(n) AV] 5 6-POINT PRIMITIVE BORDER. FONT, $1.40. PER FooT, 45 CTS. 

1389 518 1390 


48-PT. BEN. FRANKLIN INITIALS. FONT, 3 A, $4.00. 20 CTS. EACH > SEE ei: [a ee) i | 





= t 
3 ) y 64-PT. BEN, FRANKLIN 
O INITIALS. 36 CTS. EACH 6-POINT PASTEL BORDER 


FONT, 1-A, $5.76 Font $1.40 Per Foor, 45 CTs. 
13898) 1397) «13894 1895 1396 


: a_i. M sie “Ee she 


60-PT. BEN. FRANKLIN INITIALS. FONT, 2A, $5.00. 25 CTS. EACH 
24-POINT STIPPLE-TINT 
Font, $1.50 DEF T, 81. CTS 


1405 1106 1407 


7 7 
SWAY? 
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Blanchard Italic 


Patent Applied For 


SE 3h 


MEN Hate 6 
HIRE Help 5 


fa 3A, $1¢ 


BRIGHT Designs 
RICHMON D Congress 18 


al ” SHADOW GROWING 
AMBI TION Darker at Close of Daylight 8 
Forthcoming 1 *iccarssive Paunrens” 
Attend Their Annual Picnics 175 


Sa 4A, $3.50 24-POINT BLANCHARD ITALIC L. C. $1.75; C. $1.75 
DEMANDING (“S585 
Beautifying A rt sg Create Healthful and Happy Thoughts 


2da 14A, $2.25 8-POINT BLANCHARD ITALIC L. C. $1.10; C. $1.15 
10a GA, $3.20 18-POINT BLANCHARD ITALIC L. C. $1.50; C. $1.70 


FURNISHING FINEST PRODUCTIONS 
CELEBR { TIONS Daily Towards Improving the Art Preservative 48 

5 28a 15A, $2.00 6-POINT BLANCHARD ITALIC L. C. $1.00; C. $1.00 

y ENTERPRISING CITIZENS ARE ADVOCATING 
Increasing early $25 Improvements Generally Ghroughout the Entire World $493 


ORNAMENTS FURNISHED WITH EACH FONT 











“<8 DB oe 


VP oka 
o* MHHA A Haas, 


Note the New Sizes 


Made by INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Saint Louis 
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CONDUCTED BY “POSTE.” 


Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “ POSTE,” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, DESIGNATED AS AN ADDITIONAL 
EXCHANGE OFFICE FOR INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
WITH JAPAN. 


POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuincrton, D. C., April 20, 1900. 

Arrangements having been perfected by the Postoffice 
Department whereby much time may be saved in effecting 
payment of money orders issued in the northwestern portion 
of the United States for payment in Japan, by certification 
of such orders at Seattle, instead of at San Francisco, notice 
is hereby given that the postoffice at Seattle, Washington, 
has been designated as an additional exchange office for the 
special certification of such orders. 

1. Postmasters at Alaska, Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota and Washington are hereby notified that the 
advices of all money orders drawn by them for payment in 
Japan are to be forwarded for certification on and after May 
1, 1900, to the Seattle Exchange Office, and not to the San 
Francisco Exchange Office as heretofore. 

2. This exception applies only to International Offices in 
the States above named, and to Alaska. 

3. San Francisco continues to be the Exchange Office for 
all orders issued in Japan payable in the United States. 

The satisfactory conduct of business with Japan depends 
upon strict adherence to the provisions of this notice, and 
postmasters at the offices named above must not neglect to 
follow carefully these instructions. 

PERRY S. HEATH, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. 


WEIGHT OF MAIL MATTER TO BE PLACED IN SACKS. 


POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, R. M. S., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9, 1900. 
Division Superintendents of Railway Mail Service and 
postmasters are instructed to notify their employes that not 
more than 150 pounds of mail matter must be placed in a 
sack which is to be dispatched as closed mail or to a railway 
postoffice or postoffices for distribution. These officers will 
also kindly notify publishers, newsdealers and others ship- 
ping large quantities of matter by mail of the nature of these 
instructions, and request their codperation in relieving those 
who handle mail of this character in bulk from the hardship 
and physical exhaustion that result from the lifting of sacks 
containing over 150 pounds of mail matter. 
JAMES E. WHITE, 
General Superintendent. 


SAMPLES OF LIQUIDS IN MAILS FOR AND FROM FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 
PosTOFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 23, 1900. 

With reference to the conditions applicable to the packing 
prescribed for samples of liquids in international mails, as 
stated in Section H (1) of Note 14, on page 1122 of the Pos- 
tal Guide for January, 1900, United States postmasters are 
informed that, by a recent decision of the International 
Bureau of the Universal Postal Union at Berne, Switzerland, 


if a thick glass bottle hermetically sealed and containing a 
liquid or fatty substance is placed in a cavity made ina solid 
block of wood, the cavity being covered by a lid which can 
be removed without withdrawing nails or screws, and the 
bottle being tightly surrounded by spongy matter sufficient 
to absorb all the liquid if the bottle should break, the block 
need not be inclosed in a second case in order to be admitted 
to international mails at the postage rate applicable to sam- 
ples in said mails; provided the wooden block measures not 
less than one-tenth of an inch in its thinnest part. 

Postmasters will cause due notice of the foregoing to be 
taken at their offices in connection with packages of samples 
of liquids presented for mailing to foreign countries. 

By direction of the Postmaster-General, 

N. M. Brooks, 
Superintendent of Foreign Mails. 

’3 ORDER NO. 722 
CARDS. 


RULINGS UNDER POSTMASTER - GENERAL 
RELATIVE TO PRIVATE MAILING 
POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1900. 
The attention of postmasters is called to the provisions of 
paragraph 10 of the Postmaster-General’s Order No. 722, 











Photo by L.a Son, Owego, N.Y. 
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dated November 18, 1899, and printed on page 971 of the 
January, 1900, Postal Guide, and also to the rulings of this 
office thereunder : 

“10. The words ‘Private Mailing Card’ are permissible 
only on cards that conform to the conditions prescribed by 
this order; other cards bearing these words, or otherwise 
purporting to be issued under Authority of the Act of May 
19, 1898, are inadmissible to the mails.” 

Rulings. 

First. The foregoing applies in all cases where the matter 
mailed purports to be a private mailing card, authorized by 
Act of Congress May 19, 1898. 

Second. Advertising cards and other third-class matter 
arranged with a detachable part bearing the words “ Private 
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Mailing Card,” etc., and intended to be used as such for 
replies, are not prohibited transmission in the mails, 7f when 
originally mailed, the form thereot precludes mistake and 
znsurves treatment only as third-class matter. 

Third. A double advertising card, with detachable part 
intended to be used as a private mailing card reply, is accep- 
table in the mails if arranged so as to have the face, or 
address side, of the reply part within the fold, so that the 
indicia of the private mailing card is not exposed while the 
card in its original form is passing in the mails as third-class 


matter. 


Epwin C. MADDEN, 


Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


HoLpInG LetTTEeRS.—R. M. inquires: “How long is a 
postmaster allowed to hold a letter for delivery if there is no 
return request on: the envelope?” Azswer.— Unless there is 
a return request on an envelope the postmaster is allowed to 
hold a letter thirty days for delivery. 


STAMPING AGENT’S NAME ON THIRD-CLASS MATTER.— 
G. B. H. asks: “Is it possible to stamp on a card sent out 
by my company at the third-class rate the name of our agent 
in town of address or town near by, without raising the 
postage?” Answer.— The Department has ruled that the 
card of a dealer hand-stamped upon a circularin this manner 
is regarded as information of a general character and does 
not subject the card to additional postage.” 


TYPEWRITER CIRCULARS.—M. A. W. asks: “Is a type- 
writer circular (imitation) first-class matter when the name 
and address of the recipient is filled in to complete the 
letter?” Answer.— An imitation typewritten circular can be 
mailed at the third-class rate of postage with the name and 
address of recipient, together with name of sender, filled in, 
provided the circular letters are mailed in twenty identical 
copies at the postoffice or one of the carrier stations, in 
unsealed envelopes. 

SAMPLES OF PAPER IN SECOND-CLASS PUBLICATIONS.— 
O. G. Publishing Company says: “An advertiser in our 
paper desires to place an ad. printed on a sample of the 
paper he makes and have it bound in with our second-class 
publication. Would this subject our publication to the fourth- 
class, or merchandise, rate of postage?’’ Answer.— Yes, it 
would raise the classification of your paper from second to 
fourth class rates. The Department has ruled that samples 
of paper bound in with a second-class publication subject it 
to the fourth-class, or merchandise, rate of postage. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES ON THIRD-CLASS MATTER.— 
B. C. & Van D. Company asks: “As a matter of convenience 
in our office work we desire to place on all envelopes sent out 
by us certain letters and figures, printed by the addresso- 
graph. Of course we know that we can do this on all first- 
class matter, but the question is, Can we place these letters 
and figures on third-class matter sent out by us?” Answer.— 
Under date of July 12, 1899, the Department ruled that letters 
and figures printed by the addressograph, designating a 
ledger folio, are permissible on envelopes inclosing third- 
class matter. It is not permissible to write such figures or 
letters except when they are used 7” /ieu of the address, and 
not with the address. 


IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS.— G.N. says: “Ihave 
often received letters in imitation of typewriting in unsealed 
envelopes, prepaid by l-cent stamp, and yet about fifty such 
sent out by me were returned to me for postage. I know of 
nothing that could have been wrong, as I personally attended 
to the matter and mailed them myself in the chute in the 
building in which I am located. What is the trouble?” 
Answer.— The trouble lies in the fact that you did not mail 
them at the postoffice building or at one of the carrier 
Letters in imitation of typewriting must, in order 


stations. 
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to’ go at the third-class rates, be deposited in not less than 
twenty identical copies at the postoffice or carrier station. If 
deposited elsewhere or in quantities of less than twenty 
identical copies, they must be prepaid at the letter rates. 
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BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 


(For other patents see the various departments.) 


In Walter Scott’s patent No. 649,958 is shown an arrange- 
ment of a newspaper web printing-press by which three webs. 
of paper, @ 6 ¢ are all led in the same direction, printed on 
both sides, and led to the same former for folding together. 

The paper-folding machine of Mark Smith, of Manches- 
ter, England, patent No. 649,997, is designed as a simplifica- 
tion of the gripper-cylinder and roller type of folder. It 
dispenses with the use of paper-stops and with the continuous 
motion of rollers and tapes, and can deliver the folded paper 
after the second or any subsequent fold. 

Patent No. 649,161, by L. C. Crowell, of the Hoe con- 
cern, covers a folding machine provided with a mechanism 
for printing and introducing into a pamphlet a letter-circular 
or other separate slip of paper. The drawing shows the let- 
ter-circulars P at the point where they are fed on to the 
web W’. 

In the rotary press protected by patent No. 648,399, by 
J. L. Firm, the times of printing contact of the webs are 
such that the paper is never wholly freed during its passage 
through the machine, and the webs pass around such large 
portions of the impression cylinders that the friction serves 
to carry them along. 

T. M. North has taken out three patents, Nos. 648,423 to 
648,425, and assigned them to the Hoes. The first deals 
with a sheet-delivery apparatus, of the front-delivery type, 
adapted to removing the sheets from a stop-cylinder; the 
second covers a cylinder-controlling mechanism for stop-cyl- 
inder machines, and the third a cylinder-controlling mechan- 
ism for multi-revolution machines. 

A self-adjusting sheet-buckler is the salient feature of 
T. C. Dexter’s patent No. 649,821, on a paper-feeding ma- 
chine. The drawing shows one buckler in position on the pile 
of paper P. 

The paper-feeding machine of J. A. Nichols, of London, 
England, patent No. 648,595, has for its leading feature the 
returning to the pile of any sheets beyond the one desired, 
that may be fed to the tapes. 

The Perfection Labeling Machine Company, of Maine, is. 
the owner of J. M. Blaisdell’s patent No. 648,836, on a 
method of separating sheets of paper, as for feeding to a 
press. It operates by suction, and the picker, a, travels to 
the left, and by exhausting the air above the sheet at succes- 
sive points is supposed to bring up the entire sheet. 

An improved cutting and folding apparatus, patent No. 
648,550, by E. H. and C. P. Cottrell, is specially designed 
for severing a large sheet into smaller sheets, and forming 
them into signatures ready for stitching and binding. 

Frederick H. Jobbins, of New York, in patent No. 649,169, 
tells how to utilize waste portions of printers’ inking-rollers, 
by treating them with a compound and recovering the solu- 
ble material. 

The Severy Process Company has taken out another 
patent on wire impression blankets, as No. 650,197. The 
wires are now made straight, and are slightly inclined to one 
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be way to make money is to 
keep your office supplied with 
the latest improvementszsthe very 
latestin type designs and the latest 
machinery. Everybody will not do 
S0szin fact, the majority will nots. 
but that is just the reason why you 
should, for then you will be in a 
position to make money while your 
competitor is worrying along and 
just barcly paying expenses with 
slow presses; with old type that 
takes more of the pressman’s time 
to “bring up” than the whole job 
should require; with work spoiled 
because a figure don’t show in a 
street or telephone number, or bes 
cause an initial fails to come up in 
a customer’s name. Yes, your 
competitor with an outsofedate ofs 
fice is led a merry chase after the 
dollars; but youssyou’re going to 
show them bow to capture those 
dollars by keeping right up with the 
procession. Thercis only one way 
to make money in the printing busi< 
ness, and that way is to be wide 
awake and to take advantage of 
every opportunity. Btis not merely 
the ability to get work at a good 
price that counts; your office must 
be so equipped that you can turn it 
outata minimum costesa thing imz 
possible where your force is conz 
tinually “bustling” for material. 


la, 


W/W 


Price of Series Complete, $54.20 
Subject to Current Discounts. 
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© far as we can tell at this late day, the carly type= 

founders made their types with beavy faces, and 
with seldom or never a bairsline, because they were 
unable, with the crude facilities at band, to produce the 
faces =snow sometimes termed effeminate sz which later 
came in vogue. But with increasing skill and more 
perfect methods founders thought to improve upon the 
work of their predecessors, this soscalled improving 
process continuing until the limit of fineness of line was 
reached in those faces with lines so delicate as to be 
read only with difficulty =-faces that after being used a 
few times were ready for the bellzbox. Tho wonder, then, 
that when this extreme was reached the pendulum began 
its backward swing; outraged art rebelled. To be sure 
it is not necessary that the cruditics and inaccuracies 
due to imperfect methods and tools and materials be 
adopted; but we can with perfect propricty adopt those 
forms so beautiful in their legibility and strength. 
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ne matter the printer should be very 

careful about is the quality of the maz 
terial be purchases. Che bodies should 
not only be mathematically correct, but the 
metal from which the type is made should 
be bard without being brittle. tis not the 
easiest thing in the world to produce a type 
metal embodying bardness, toughness, 
and long-wearing qualities, and only by 
years of patient toil and experiment is it 
possible. To this inability to produce a 
metal combining all the good qualities 
found in that used by founders to-day may, 
in part, be ascribed the crudeness of the 
earlier specimens of printing. 











Manufactured from Superior Coppers Mixed Metal exclusively by 








Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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“CM was, an not so many 
years ago, cither, when black= 
faced type was considered out of 
place by many except in sale bills 
and newspaper advertising. Zit 
that time it seemed impossible for 
the founder to make type light 
enough. ff beavysfaced letters 
were madcatall they were rimmed 
or shaded by hair lines that to us 
nowzasdays seem to completely 
destroy their beauty. Jfasbions 
change, of course, and now we 
seem to be entering upon an cra 
of bold solidity in type design, with 
only the remotest suggestion of 
ornament. Chat this change is 
for the better few will deny. 
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Do not wen content to 
let your business take 
care of itself; your 
neighbor will get it if 
you do. Push it witb 
all your migbt; weed 
out all the old and use= 
less material; always 
keep your office up to 
date; don’t allow time 
to be lost in press-= 
room or composing= 
room for the want of 
sorts or other material 
worth a few cents. Get 
out neat advertising 
matter, and do it often. 
fin short, show people 
that you are in busi- 
ness to make money. 
ZEind you will succeed. 


A 
oh, 











Carried in stock ™ 
Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


} = Raeasened Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, ‘inn. 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Heb. 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, B.C. 


and for sale by all Dealers. 
























































Great Steamboat Line 




















Eastern Division 


emember that “time 

is money,” and that 

the most valuable ar= 
ticle in your composing= 
room is your men’s time. 
Don’t bave them spend 
fifty cents worth of time 
bunting for thirty cents 
worth of sorts. When you 
read this looR into your 
composing=room and see 
if some compositor is n’t 
looking for a letter to finish 
out bis line. 


























“austin Grove | 
mich Coal line 
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iKeep your lead and slug 
cases filled always. Don’t 
allow a compositor to put in 
more time looking for leads 
and slugs than it takes bim 
to set the job. You can’t 
afford to. 











Racine Hotels 














Che Cudor Bold has 
a wealth of strength 
and beauty peculiarly 
its own. ‘Tt will occus 
py an important place 
in artistic typograpby. 











Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Min Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Reb. 
Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, D. C. and by all Dealers. 
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side by the machine that grinds them to an even surface. 
When so made they buckle readily, all in one direction. 

A new overlay patent, No. 648,381, much resembling the 
Dittman, has been procured by J. W. Blackford, of Cheboy- 
gan, Michigan. He takes an impression of the cut directly 
on the tympan, with plenty of ink, then dusts it with a pul- 
verulent compound composed of a hard granular substance 
impregnated with an absorbent material, puts a clean sheet 
on top, and is ready to print. 

The lead and rule cutter of H. B. Rouse, illustrated 
herewith, is patented as No. 650,193. The gauge-rods are 
notched, so that they can be set only at even distances, say 
three points, apart. 


HOUSES OF PAPER. 
Under the head “A Paper City” the London Dazly Mail 


refers to the convalescent branch of Netley Hospital, the 
material chosen for its fabric being papier maché, To be 


4-7 


housed in a paper dwelling sounds an uncomfortable and 
inadequate condition in the rigors of an English spring. 
Not far from London—at Netley—you can find a whole 
paper city with a population of five hundred men, living, 
moving, having their being, all in a paper wrapping. There 
are forty-five paper tents in all. 


VARNISH FOR FINE LABELS. 


A colorless varnish for use on fine labels or other prints, 
as well as for whitewood, is made as follows: Dissolve 2% 
ounces bleached shellac in 1 pint rectified alcohol. ‘To this 
add 5 ounces animal bone black (which should first be 
heated) and then boil mixture. Filter a small quantity of 
this through filtering paper and if not fully colorless add 
more bone black and boil again. Run the mixture through 
silk and filtering paper. When cool it is ready. Apply with 
care and uniformity. 
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PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 


OF THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 


TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Group at Whitefish Bay Park, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 20, 1900. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE I. P. P. 
AND A. U. AT MILWAUKEE, 


|OT in the history of the In- 
ternational Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union 
of North America has a 
more successful or harmo- 
nious meeting been held 
than the twelfth annual 
convention which termi- 
nated in Milwaukee on 
June 22. It was five days 
of important union busi- 
ness interspersed with 
pleasure, and though the 
convention, which opened 
with an address of wel- 
come by Mayor Rose and 
closed with the doxology, 
was replete with dramatic 
situations during the dis- 
cussions of questions of vital importance to the organization, 
there was always an undercurrent of humor and _ jollity. 
During the convention, which opened Monday, June 1S, and 
closed Friday, June 22, the delegates from all parts of the 
country discussed burning questions of the hour, passed 
resolutions pregnant with force and calculated to admit of 
no equivocation upon the part of those commissioned to see 
to their enforcement, elected officers, appointed the standing 
committees, listened to speeches, selected a place for holding 
the next convention and did a lot of other things not on the 
program. 

Incidentally it may be observed that the strong-armed 
operators of the “machines which civilized the world” estab- 
lished relations of close friendship for the “man that made 








MILWAUKEE’S WELCOME ON THE 
CITY HALL, WHERE THE CON- 
VENTION -MET. 





J. A. Burns. 
J. H. Bowman. 


James Callery. 


D. J. McDonald. W. J. Webb. 


THE NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE I. P. P. AND A. U. OF 


NORTH AMERICA, 


Milwaukee famous.” They were right in evidence at all stages 
of the game, from Whitefish Bay to the Soldiers’ Home and 
frgm the City Hall to West Park. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President — 
James H. Bowman, Chicago; first vice-president, James 
Callery, Philadelphia; second vice-president, Daniel J. 
McDonald, Boston; third vice-president, John A, Burns, 


AT 


Syracuse, N. Y.; William J. Webb, 
Brooklyn. 

There was a sharp fight for the presidency, and it was on 
a close vote that President Bowman was declared the victor 
over Fred M. Youngs, of Omaha. ‘The ballot was: Bowman, 
38; Youngs, 35. 

The committees appointed at the outset of the convention 
by President Bowman were as follows: 

Law—James M. Meehan, E. C. Evans, C. C. Kloepfer, 
George M. Ramsey and A. Bert Jamison. 

Finance — William F. Moran, Charles Winnacott, Peter J. 


Krass, John Rolston and E. L. Rogers. 


secretary-treasurer, 





MESSRS. ALLEN, HARMEL AND WILKE, OF THE RECEPTION 
COMMITTEE, 


Subordinate Unions —C. M. Richardson, F. E. Schreiber, 
Edward Evans, J. R. Penny and A. A. Nagel. 

Officers’ Reports— Martin P. Higgins, Charles F. Lang, 
F. H. Stevens, L. T. Rutter and R. W. Vockel. 

Death Benefits—F. G. Yentsch, W. J. Hindson, F. R. 
Wilke, J. Ernest Conant and C. N. Berry. 

Washington was selected as the place for holding the next 
convention, the capital city getting the honor easily. 

Important features of the convention were discussed from 
time to time and acted upon with reference to future dealings 
of the union with the employers of labor. 

The St. Louis street car strike, the trouble which the 
unions of New York have been having with the New York 
Sun, the difficulties growing out of the treatment of organ- 
ized labor by the publisher of the Chicago News and Record, 
the strike of the New York cigarmakers and the injunction 
of Judge Freeman, preventing the payment of strike benefits, 
etc., all came in for debate and general consideration. With 
reference to the Mews and Record cases, a resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment of a special committee to confer 
with Publisher Victor Lawson, to endeavor to induce him to 
employ union men in the pressroom, was appointed. It was 
contended by the mover of the resolution that it was not 
expected that the committee could induce Mr. Lawson to 
make the change petitioned for, but that it was the desire 
to place him on record so that the matter might come up 
properly for final consideration at the Federation of Labor 
convention. The committee, consisting of Martin Higgins 
(Boston), Benjamin Thompson (New York), Charles Lang 
(Chicago), Frank Stevens (New York), W. E. Hill (Chicago), 
presented the matter to a representative of the publisher of 
the two Chicago papers, and on the closing day a telegram 
from that representative was received stating that Mr. 
Lawson, who was up in the woods fishing, had sent a letter 
to the convention, but up to the time of adjournment the 
communication had not been received and the matter was 
left to the executive committee for final disposition. 

The New York Sum came in for severe criticism through 
resolutions denouncing it upon the alleged ground that it had 





548 


endeavored to strike a blow at organized labor in the name 
of individual liberty and independence. 

There was a proposition to make an appropriation of 
money for the benefit of the St. Louis street-car strikers, but 
on account of the fact that the treasury was not in a condi- 








THE LADIES’ RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 


tion to warrant outside appropriations, this proposition was 
abandoned, and a resolution of moral support and sympathy 
was adopted instead. 

With reference to the cigarmakers’ strike, Michael 
Raphael, of New York, addressed the convention, urging 
the delegates to use their influence against the use of non- 
union made cigars. Samuel B. Donnelly, of Indianapolis, 
president of the International Typographical Union, told of 
the situation with reference to the strike of the printers at 
Pittsburg. 

At the Thursday’s session the assistants gained an impor- 
tant point when they brought about the adoption of a pro- 
vision that they be given two representatives instead of one 
on the executive board, beginning next year. 

A new tripartite compact in which the relations between the 
pressmen, the bookbinders and the printers should be more 
clearly defined with reference to the union label was favored 
after considerable discussion. ‘The matter was brought up 
in connection with a letter from E. W. Tatum, of Chicago, 
president of the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
suggesting that action be taken. It is the purpose to fix by 
commission the terms under which the label shall be used. 
The resolution providing for the change in the agreement 
was presented by Theodore F. Galoskowsky. The consid- 
eration of the “tripartite agreement” was the most impor- 





SOME OF THE CHICAGO DELEGATES, 
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The old arrangement 
between the bookbinders, pressmen and compositors with 
reference to the use of the allied trades label, and the matter 
of sympathetic strikes, was considered in urgent need of 


tant business of the convention. 


revision. The bookbinders have already appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of E. W. Tatum, C. F,. Weimar and 
F. J. Feeney, and the pressmen selected a similar committee 
consisting of J. H. Bowman, B. Thompson and Fred M. 
Youngs, with power to act, to meet the bookbinders, and a 
committee of three to be appointed at the International 
Typographical Union convention in August. When the 
latter committee is arranged for, the three committees will 
get together and decide upon a new agreement between 
the three organizations, which shall be final and binding 
upon all. 

A special organizer was decided on for the Rocky Moun- 
tain district ; also for the State of Texas. 

Martin Higgins, of Boston, on behalf of Mr. Bowman’s 
organized labor friends in Chicago, spoke of his services to 
the organization in the shorter work-day matter, congrat- 
ulated him on his election for the third time to the high 
office of president and presented him with a handsomely 
bound testimonial with the signatures of the donors, which 
Mr. Bowman accepted in a graceful manner. 

Frederick Driscoll, representing the American Publishers’ 
Association, was present at Thursday’s session, and was 
invited to address the members. He stated that the commis- 
sion of which he was chairman was formed with a view of 





ONE OF THE TABLES AT THE WHITEFISH BAY DINNER. 


studying the labor problem as affecting the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, and that the policy was to provide some means to 
abolish strikes and lockouts and promote the interests of 
both the publishers and workmen. He advocated peace and 
harmony between employer and employe, and urged emphat- 
ically that there was no subject but what could be settled by 
arbitration. When asked by Delegate Moran, of Chicago, if 
the present trouble between the Publishers’ Association and 
the union of Chicago could be settled by arbitration, Mr. 
Driscoll replied that he hoped it would be. His remarks 
were well received and the hope was expressed that his 
investigation of the subject of labor unions would prove of 
advantage to all interested. He stated that existing diffi- 
culties might be referred to his bureau, where they would 
have proper consideration. 

The convention decided that after July 15, 1900, the 
charters of the web assistants’ unions should be surrendered, 
and that the assistants be merged into the web pressmen’s 
union. 

An organizer was appointed to equalize the wages in the 
New York district. 

Mr. Ramsey, of Washington, offered a resolution, which 
was passed unanimously, giving a vote of thanks to Mr. John 
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T. Moran, of New York, for his long and faithful services 
for the organization. 

The usual votes of thanks were extended to the local 
committees and to the city officials for the many courtesies 
shown the delegates. 

The convention committees were as follows: 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE — W. P. Allen, chairman ; 
Harmel, secretary; Louis H. Shurr, treasurer. 

ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE— Frank R. Wilke, Joseph 
Wagner, Otto Wille, F. Haymaker, J. Lietz, J. Kegel, W. 
Dettmann, F. Wickisheimer. 


Croat. 








GROUP OF LADIES AT WHITEFISH BAY PARK, 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE— Louis H. Shurr, A. F. 
Sells, Frank R. Wilke, Ed Heimaker, Eugene Anslinger, 
T. Warnemuende, P. W. Lange, R. W. Vockel. 

SOUVENIR COMMITTEE— W. P. Allen, Louis H. Shurr, 
G. Fischer, Louis Duss, C. A. Harmel, A. Timbl, Thomas 
Loignon, John Smith. 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE— W. P. Allen, Louis H. Shurr, 
G. Fischer, Louis Duss, C. A. Harmel, A. Timbl, Thomas 
Loignon, John Smith, Frank R. Wilke, Joseph Wagner, 
Otto Wille, F. Haymaker, J. Lietz, J. Kegel, W. Dettmann, 
F. Wickisheimer, A. F. Sells, Ed Heimaker, Eugene Ans- 
linger, T. Warnemuende, P. W. Lange, R. W. Vockel. 

Among the delegates, ex-delegates and visitors who reg- 
istered at headquarters were the following : 


AKRON, On10— Ross V. Barnes, E. T. Hogan. 

ATLANTA — J. R. Penny. 

BATTLE CREEK — J. F. Johnson. 

30STON — James M. Meehan, Edward Rogers, J. Ernest Conant, John 
A. Mullin, Martin P. Higgins, D. J. McDonald, Edward F. Murphy. 

BuFFALO — John C. Herman. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.— R. C. Richardson. 

Cuicaco—W. J. Young, H. H. Hill, Peter Dienhart, John Burke, 
G. E. Crane, A. E. Buckie, William Armstrong, Frank Pampusch, J. P. 
Keefe, D. J. Healy, R. W. McGinley, C. F. Whitmarsh, W. T. Hodge, P. E. 
Ryan, John A. Kelly, H. Wall, Henry H. Wolke, H. A. Sweeney, James 
H. Bowman, Charles Schneider, William E. Hill, William Howlett, Charles 
F. Lang, W. G. Rogerson, J. E. Quinn, M. J. Kiley, Frank Bush, Charles 
V. Smart, C. M. Fuerlee, M. F. Daugherty, W. F. Moran. 

CINCINNATI— Wilfred Smith, Edward J. Inloes, John Rolsen, Robert 
Reid, Robert Reid, Jr. 

CLEVELAND — W. H. Kennell, Thomas McElroy, Al. J. Merki. 

Cripple CREEK — J. H. Vivian. 

Detroit — Adolph E. Jones, P. S. Wilber, Peter J. Krass. 

DENVER— R. L. Douglas, Ed C. Evans. 

DuL_utH— L. T. Rutter. 

ELKHART, IND.— B. C. Wade. 

Fort WortH, TExaAs—C. W. Hanson. 

HELENA, Mont.— L. Naegle, Jr. 

INDIANAPOLIS — Charles P. Froschauer, W. E. Muntz, S. B. Donnelly, 
Thomas Riley. 

Kansas City — A. Bert Jamison. 

LOUISVILLE — S. Caster, L. M. Megowan, F. J. Megowan. 

MILWAUKEE — R. W. Vockel, Charles A. Harmel, John A. Mullin, 
Wallace P. Allen, W. H. Tesch, Frank R. Wilke, Eugene L. Anslinger. 

MINNEAPOLIS — H. L. Dix. 

MOLINE — Phillip S. Kennedy. 

New York — John J. McGuirk, John T. Moran, F. H. Stevens, Michael 
Raphael, James Maloney, James J. Gilmartin, B. J. Carlin, William J. 


DAY 


Webb, Thomas J. Wood, William J. Donovan, John J. Lynch, Benjamin 
Thompson, Charles Winnacott. 

OmaHna — Charles C. Procter, F. M. Youngs, Edward M. Birch. 

PreoriA — Walter C. Duke. 

PittsspuRG — Henry Pfeil, F. G. 
Sunday. 

PHILADELPHIA — Rudolph 
Callery. 

ROCHESTER — Daniel F. Dawson. 

St. Paut — Frank M. O’Rourke. 

SPRINGFIELD, Oun10 — C. N. Berry, C. C. Kloepfer. 

Str. Louris — Henry J. Klein, Andrew A. Nagel, John G. Warrington, 
Theodore F. Galoskowsky. 


Yentsch, W. J. Hindson, John C. 


Bachman, James W. Conner, James E. 


SyRACUSE, N. Y.— J. A. Burns. 
TOLebo, Oun10 — Joseph G. Fraser. 
ToRONTO — Lorne R. Jones, William Irwin, George Crighton. 


WASHINGTON — Albert S. Nolen, George M. Ramsey, Charles M. 


Richardson. 
ZANESVILLE — F,. Edward Schreiber, Roy R. Nowell 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE CONVENTION. 


On Sunday morning at 11:30 the local committee met the 
arriving delegations at the depot with a brass band and gave 
them a cordial though somewhat noisy reception. The dele- 
gates were escorted to the headquarters at the St. Charles 
Hotel, where they registered. At 2 o’clock an excursion on 
the lake, with the newsboys’ band for entertainers, delighted 
the guests. In the evening an “inferno” reception was given 
at the hotel, an entertainment that was thororoughly appre- 
ciated, especially by the delegates who were given the exhil- 
arating “Chicago whirl.” 

On Monday at 2 p.m. the entire convention made a trip 
to the Pabst brewery, where the mysteries of the art of brew- 
ing were disclosed. Luncheon was served, with an accom- 
paniment of the amber liquid, and when the party embarked 
for home it carried something besides memories and min- 
iature beer-bottle souvenirs of the tour of inspection it had 








ADVERTISING SPACE FOR LET, 


made. In the evening an informal reception was held in the 
dining-room of the hotel, at which speeches were made by all 
the prominent delegates. 

On Tuesday, while the delegates were in session, the 
ladies visited the Layton Art Gallery and other points of 
interest, chaperoned by Mrs. W. P. Allen, of the ladies’ 
reception committee. In the afternoon the ladies made a 
trip to Blatz’s Park on the river, one of Milwaukee’s most 
attractive resorts. 

Wednesday afternoon a trolley ride around the city was 
arranged for, the destination being Whitefish Bay Park, 
where an excellent lunch was served. A group photograph 
of the delegates and visitors was here taken, a reproduction 
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MERKI, INLOES AND HODGE, MR. DONOVAN 


THREE SNAP-SHOTS 


of which is shown. Delegates Pfeil, Donovan and others did 
their best to entertain the members by witty remarks and 
dances, and the time was spent viewing the bay and in visit- 
ing until the hour to return. 

The carriage ride for the ladies, which had been arranged 
for Thursday, was interrupted by a shower and the ladies 
were compelled to return to the hotel, but the time was 
passed enjoyably indoors. 

The banquet on Thursday evening was, in the words of 
one of the visitors,“a dream.” It certainly was a pretty 
sight. About one hundred and forty were seated at the 
tastefully decorated tables in the St. Charles Hotel, when the 
signal was given the trim-looking waiting maids to begin 
serving. The wives and sweethearts of the delegates, dain- 
tily gowned, brightened the gathering with their smiles; 
the orchestra, hidden by palms and potted plants at one end 
of the immense room, discoursed sweet music, and everybody 
seemed happy, while the following menu, all properly “ made 
ready,” was run off without a slur: 

MENU 


Canape Windsor 
Salted Almonds 
Consomme Pate d'Italie 
Hors-d’ceuvres Varies 
Timbale of Black Bass, Maitre d’Hotel 
Pommes Pailles 
Filet of Beef Larded, a la Financi¢re 
Asparagus Hollandaise Roasted Potatoes 
Punch Renaissance 
Broiled Spring Chicken on Toast 
Cauliflower Bechamel 
Iced Tomato en Mayonnaise 
Strawberry Ice Cream 
Assorted Cake 
Brick Cheese Toasted Biscuits 
Café Noir 

At the close of the dinner, toastmaster Frank R. Wilke 
welcomed the guests, and expressed the hope that No. 7 and 
No. 27 of Milwaukee had succeeded in properly entertaining 
their guests. He then.introduced Mr. James H. Bowman, who 
responded to the toast “The I. P. P. and A. U.” ‘The other 
speakers and their toasts were as follows: “The American 
Pressman,” Theo. F. Galoskowsky; “The I. T. U.,” S. B. 
Donnelly ; “Organization,” Martin P. Higgins; “ The Ladies,” 
Benjamin Thompson; “The Feeder,” Charles A. Harmel. 

During the evening the Arlington Quartette gave a num- 
ber of choice songs. Mr. E. D. W. Derry entertained the 
guests with recitations, and Mrs. J. A. Burns and Mrs. 
Charles Schneider rendered vocal selections. Mrs. Schneider’s 
singing was enthusiastically received and she was repeatedly 
encored. 

The local ladies did all in their power to make it pleasant 
for visitors. The committee, headed by Mrs. W. P. Allen, 
and having as aids Mrs. Frank Wilke, Mrs. A. F. Sells, Mrs. 
Charles Harmel, Mrs. Frank Heimaker and Miss Bessie Wat- 


AND PARTY. 








HENRY PFEIL AND HIS DANCE. 


AT WHITEFISH BAY. 


son, were untiring in their efforts to so entertain guests that 
they would depart with happy recollections of the Milwaukee 
convention. That they succeeded goes without saying. 

The following visiting ladies accompanied the delegates, 
participated in all the festivities and were interested specta- 
tors at the various sessions: Mrs. Charles Winnacott, New 
York; Mrs. J. A. Burns, Syracuse; Mrs. W. J. Hindson, 
Pittsburg ; Mrs. A. Wade, Elkhart, Ind.; Mrs. C. P. Frosch- 
auer, Indianapolis; Mrs. A. Buckie, Chicago; Mrs. J. A. 
Kelly, Chicago; Mrs. John Burke, Chicago; Mrs. P. Ryan, 
Chicago; Mrs. W. T. Hodge, Chicago; Mrs. P. Dienhart, 
Chicago; Mrs. James H. Bowman, Chicago; Mrs. Charles 
Schneider, Chicago; Mrs. Charles Lang, Chicago; Miss 
Ryan, Chicago. 

Mrs. John Buckie was a prominent figure among the ladies 
in all the festivities. She is a regular attendant at all con- 





MESSRS. BUCKIE, RYAN AND KILEY HAVING A QUIET ARGUMENT, 
ventions and her face is familiar to all the members. She 
has attended twenty-two other conventions. 

The Chicago Union entertained the delegates both before 
and after the convention and did what they could to make 
the members happy. A tally-ho coach ride and a picnic to 
World’s Fair Park were among the pleasures of June 16. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is under obligations to Mr. W. P. 
Allen, chairman of the entertainment committee, and to his 
able assistants, for the courtesies extended its representative 
in getting the report of the convention, and in ‘‘ snapping’’ 
the photographs from which the accompanying cuts, depict- 
ing a few features of the meeting, are made. 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column ts intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
Inclosed in all publications sent for review. 


PAUL NATHAN TELLS HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


P. T. Barnum once wrote a book of his life and told 
people how to get rich. He wrote the book while poor, after 
having made money once and lost it. Paul Nathan has 
undoubtedly made money in the printing business and kept 
it, and now he has written a book entitled “How to Make 
Money in the Printing Business.” 

As many and many a man profited by the story of Bar- 
num’s career, so we trust many and many a printer will 
learn how to make more money by studying the methods 
that brought Mr. Nathan success. If there ever was a book 
published for printers that deserved to be widely read it is 
this volume, of a strictly business character, going into the 
details of everyday printing experience and telling how and 
where the money is to be made. 

No one can read this book and not feel that he is admitted 
to the inmost thoughts, conceptions and plans of the writer, 
and that the persistent following of the sensible methods he 
lays down for the conducting of a printing-office, together 
with a correct understanding of men, will surely lead to suc- 
cess. The work is a straightforward account of the things 
essential to the proper conduct of a printing-office from a 
business point of view. Others in plenty have written about 
the detail of the trade and the doing of fine printing. The 
author assumes that his readers are already good printers, or 
that they can hire good printers, and leaves alone the tech- 
nical side of the art, sticking to his text and telling the 
things essential to money-making. The detail with which 
this is told renders the book invaluable, for it is a real prac- 
tical guide to success, by which every printer may profit. It 
matters not how broad the experience of any man in the 
trade, or how thorough his knowledge of men and methods; 
if he runs a printing-office he can make more money out of 
it by perusing this book and profiting by advice in regard to 
details of management that have escaped him. ‘To the small 
printer and the man just beginning business the book is an 
actual necessity. Such a one can better afford to get along 
without side-sticks or a proof press or a dozen other things 
that cost more than his work, than he can afford to be with- 
out its advice and admonition. 

The reader is advised how to buy and how to sell, how to 
treat his customers, and how to get new business at a profit- 
able price. Chapters are devoted to each of the depart- 
ments in a printery, telling how to run them to advantage. 
The subject of estimating is gone into at great length, also 
the cost of producing printing, the necessity for getting a 
paying price for the work or leaving it alone. The treatment 
of employes receives considerable attention, and here the 
suggestions are of the most liberal character. Mr. Nathan 
believes in hiring efficient men, paying them good wages and 
using them so that they are loyal to the house and glad to 
advance its interests. He points out that no employer can 
reasonably expect to make money off the labor of a man 
who is hostile to him; that he must make his men’s interest 
his own to enthuse them to produce the best results, and rely 
for money-making not on wage-cutting, but on the excellent 
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service and good, accurate printing that a well-managed 
force will produce, and which the customer must pay for, 
with a profit added. 

Not only is the reader given the benefit of the Nathan 
Brothers’ experience in business, but there are contributions 
from Theo. L. De Vinne, Carl Schraubstadter, W. J. Berko- 
witz, C. H. Cochrane, Nathan Billstein, John W. Campsie, 
Sigmund Ullman, J. Cliff Dando, F. L. Montague and 
H. A. Wise Wood. Each of these has added of his knowl- 
edge to the value of the work, and the reader learns what 
each considers most essential to profit-earning in the printing 
business. Published by the Lotus Press, 140 West T'wenty- 
third street, New York; 350 pages, cloth. Price, $3. 

CLouGnu’s “Imposition Reference Cards” is a handy little 
device for the use of printers. It covers all forms in general 
use, and is gotten up in such shape as to be easily referred 
to, and can be carried in the vest pocket. Published by Fred- 
erick W. Clough, 62 Hungerford street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

WANTED — READY-MADE EpiIroRIAL Roasts.—A corre- 
spondent wants to know where he can procure one of the 
books which he says old-time editors used to use for prepar- 
ing “roasts,” ete. The book contains specimen write-ups of 
staple character and can be found in most old-time book 
shops. Wedo not know of such a publication, and, there- 
fore, invite our readers to enlighten our correspondent. 

“THE ART BuDGET,” published by the Ivy Press at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, at the sign of the Ivy Leaf, and noticed in 
these pages lately, is a unique publication with the initial 
letters made by the eighth-grade classes in the Lincoln public 
schools. Samples of kindergarten work in wool are shown 
and reproductions of the childish sketches. ‘The work is 
excellently done. Altogether the “Budget” is singularly 
attractive. 

* PHOTO-BEACON. CHICAGO PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON.” — 
One’s first impression after a cursory glance at this book is that 
the photographs have a decidedly different air from the old 
kind. ‘There is something about them of interest which the 
old kind did not possess. ‘They show that a great change 
is taking place in the mind of the photographer throughout 
the country. His point of view is completely changed. 
Instead of making technical excellence his chief aim and 
object, he now goes in for the expression of an idea, that is 
to say, the sentiment of his picture, the arrangement of 
lights and darks, lines, proportions and dimensions — in a 
word, composition. This quality is a strong feature in the 
examples shown in the PHoTo-BEACON brochure, and it is a 
most encouraging sign that the photographer is getting over 
the notion that he must print everything there may be on his 
negative. For instance, take the: old-style photographer. 
His customer comes in and says he wants a portrait 8 by 10 
inches in size. The photographer gets an 8 by 10 plate; 
makes exposure; and prints an 8 by 10 picture from the neg- 
ative, no matter what the composition might be. The artis- 
tic photographer nowadays arranges his picture as best he 
can on the ground glass and when the print is made he trims 
it to the correct proportion tor the balance of the picture. 
The work being done in photography nowadays shows con- 
clusively that as a means of artistic expression the possibil- 
ities are great. he examples collected by Mr. Todd may 
not represent the best work being done, but they show clearly 
enough the kind of work, which is of a very high order and 
which must command the respect of artists and others who 
have always looked upon photography as a mechanical 


accomplishment. Some of the pictures smack of imita- 
tion. Many have in them true artistic feeling. The work 
of W. E. Carlin, New York; Rose Clark and Elizabeth 


Flint Wade, Buffalo; William B. Dyer, Chicago; Alfred 
Stieglitz, New York; Edmund Sterling and Anna Biddle 
Sterling, Philadelphia, show that they have something good 
to say and are able to say it. 
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THE OLDEST TRAVELING INK MAN ON THE 
ROAD. 


Probably no man on the road is better known to the 
printers and newspaper men of the country than Mr. E. 
du Laurans, whose portrait is here reproduced. Adopting 
the printing-ink business as his calling on his arrival in this 
country forty years ago (of which period he has devoted the 
past ten years in the employ of The Jaenecke Printing-Ink 
Company, Newark, New Jersey), he has labored unremit- 
tingly in its interests ever since, and having but recently 
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attained his seventy-eighth birthday, he is without question 
the oldest and most experienced traveling printing-ink sales- 
man in this line of business. 

His fine gentlemanly qualities and military bearing have 
always commanded the greatest respect and admiration, and 
few men, even in public life, have surrounded themselves 
with a larger and more devoted circle of friends, which his 
kindly manner and genial disposition have won for him. 
Conservative, wise in counsel and sound of judgment, he 
has always maintained that, to a great extent, a man is 
responsible for his own environments, and in all his associa- 
tions, whether of a social or business nature, he has been 
careful to avoid those which were not strictly of a high order, 
and which he says accounts for his connection with The 
Jaenecke Printing-Ink Company. 

He is a member of the United Typothetz and various 
other orders, and boasts the proud distinction of being a 
thirty-third degree Mason. He is much respected by the 
officers and employes of the company with which he has 
identified himself, and it is extremely doubtful whether any 
influence, however potent, would be sufficient to induce The 
Jaenecke Printing-Ink Company to part with his services 
while he lives. 


APPRECIATED IN THE LIBRARY. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is the finest magazine of its kind 
received at the library.—N. R. Parvin, Towa Masonic Lib- 
rary, Cedar Rapids, [owa. 








The purpose of this department Is to candidly and briefly criti- 
clse specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


THE Composite Printing Company, 123 West Fortieth street, New 
York city.— The statement heading and postal-card blotters done by your 
pressman are neat specimens of letterpress work. 

A FEW samples of cards, booklets, programs, etc., from the Huntley 
S. Turner Press, Ayer, Massachusetts, are very good specimens of up-to- 
date artistic letterpress printing. The presswork is very fine. 

GEORGE W. O’NEAL, with Joseph J. Stone, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina.— The programs which you send are very neat and attractive speci- 
mens of letterpress printing, both in composition and presswork. 

BusIneEss card and blotter from the Rooney & Otten Printing Com- 
pany, 114-120 West Thirtieth street, New York, are attractive specimens 
of commercial work, the composition and presswork being of first-class 
quality. 

THREE monthly calendar blotters reach us from Parker’s Printery, 
Winchendon, Massachusetts. the composition on which is neat, press- 
work good, colors well chosen and harmoniously disposed, preducing a 
pleasing effect. 

THE Enterprise Printing Company, Richmond, Indiana, submits 
samples of letter and note heads, printed in blue and gold on light blue 
stock. The composition is very neat and presswork good. The gold 
gives the work an attractive appearance. 

A CATALOGUE of the Findlay Casket Factory, of 120 pages, 5 by 9% 
inches oblong, is submitted by A. M. Grose, with L. E. Kennedy, Findlay, 
Ohio. The composition is neat, and the presswork good, the color being 
even throughout and the half-tone cuts treated in an artistic manner. 

TueE Toronto Engraving Company, Toronto, Canada, has issued a 
specimen book of some of its half-tone engravings. The work appears 
to be of excellent quality, with good printing surface. The cover-design, 
in red and black, is a good specimen of zinc reproduction from pen 
drawing. The presswork on the book is very good. 

A NEAT specimen of good composition and presswork is the menu 
folder of the Bar Association of Arkansas. It is printed in blue and gold, 
with embossed cover, and tied with white silk cord and tassel. The work 
was done by the Fort Smith Stamp and Stationery Company, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, and is a creditable sample of letterpress printing. 

“THE Proof of the Pudding” is the title of a booklet issued by the 
Springfield Publishing Company, of Springfield, Ohio, to show the value 
of its papers—the Press and Republic-Times—as advertising mediums. 
The booklet is printed in blue and red, with red cover, on which is a neat 
design printed in black and silver and embossed. Composition, engrav- 
ing and presswork are all good. 

From the Baskerville Press, Eastbourne, England, we have received 
a package of booklets, programs, circulars, etc., every one of whichis an 
artistic piece of composition, make-up, presswork and binding. The type 
is up to date, the colors harmonious and well chosen, and the work has a 
neat, finished appearance that reflects mucn credit upon Strange Brothers 
the proprietors of the Baskerville Press. 

“OmeEGA,” Germantown, Pennsylvania.— The twenty-ninth annual 
report of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Germantown, is a 
good piece of printing — composition, make-up and presswork in black 
and red being all done in excellent style. The title-page is very neat. 
Advertisements on the cover are well displayed. The folders are good 
samples of artistic job composition and presswork. 

Aw attractive calendar has been received from Brown & Bigelow, 
makers of art calendars, St. Paul, Minnesota. It is17 by 25 inches in size, 
the background being a floral design printed in light blue. A portrait in 
colors, entitled “Sultana,” adorns and is the principal feature of the 
calendar, being a reproduction from an oil painting so exactly like the 
original that the marks of the canvas are apparent. 

A HANDSOME bookis issued by the Cleveland Stone Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, containing eighty-eight pages, 7 by 10% inches in size, enclosed 
in neatly designed and printed cover. The book is filled with half-tone 
views of the company’s quarries and buildings erected with the products 
thereof. also showing samples in color of the different grades of stone. - 
The work is well printed in two colors — olive for the descriptive matter 
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and black for the halt-tones— on fine enameled stock, by the Britton 
Printing Company, Cleveland, and is a fine specimen of good composition 
and artistic presswork. R.C. Masten, advertisement writer and designer, 
of Cleveland, is responsible for the designing and write-ups, which are 
excellent, and the Terry Engraving Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, made 
the fine half-tone engravings. 

A TASTY pamphlet intended for distribution at the Paris Exposition 
has been issued by the Bullock Electric Manufacturing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Itis printed in both French and English, is illustrated with a 
number of dainty half-tones showing the machines and interior of the 
shops, and is enclosed in a lithographed cover of elaborate design. The 
work is by the South Publishing Company, New York. 

A NUMBER of calendar blotters sent out by the Standard Printing 
Company, Enterprise Building, Brockton, Massachusetts, are good 
samples of engraving, composition and presswork, and of sufficiently 
varied design to attract attention as good advertisements. A folder 
entitled “Quality vs. Price,” printed in dark green and orange on light- 
green stock,is a good sample of artistic composition and excellent 
presswork, 

BaRELS & MATTHEWS, Des Moines, Iowa, submit a package of gen- 
eral commercial stationery, the composition on which is neatly displayed 
and up to date in style, and presswork of good quality. One pleasing 
feature about this work is the almost total absence of ornamentation, the 
compositor having relied upon a forceful style of type display rather than 
upon the aid of ornaments and “flub-dubs ” to give an effective appear- 
ance to his work. 

From Mr. C. C. Davis, Ralston, New Jersey, we have received the 
May issue of the Harum Scarum, a “periodical of no consequence and 
devoted to the interests of nothing in particular,” published, as the author 
says, “when we feel like it.” It is published by the Roxiticus Press, at 
the sign of the Indian head, at Ralston, New Jersey. The magazine is 
all pen-work, in neat booklet form, with rubricated border and ornaments. 
It is a neat and very clever production. 

FRANK McLEES & BROTHERS, New York, have issued a sheet show- 
ing the use of cerotypes for bank checks. The sample gives three differ- 
ent styles, printed on a half-medium Gordon press, the work being of 
unusual clearness and imitating lithograph work very closely. Printers 
are beginning to appreciate the fact that not only bank checks, but sta- 
tionery of other kinds printed from cuts by this process can very easily 
be produced on ordinary job presses, and are taking advantage of it. The 
samples in question are very creditable. 

THE Woodruff Advertising Novelty House, Ravenna, Ohio, has just 
issued a new idea in fans, which will meet with favor among advertisers. 
The fan is a card 9 by 8% inches, with rounded corners, and a wood 
handle 13 inches long supporting it and giving it stiffness. It raises so 
much wind that the appropriate name “Cyclone” has been given to it. 
The face is illustrated with a half-tone picture and on the back can be 
printed a very extensive advertisement. This house also gets out a num- 
ber of attractive calendars, the printing on which is of excellent quality, 

Tue Burbank Engraving Company, Boston, Massachusetts, has 
issued a booklet-folder that is unique in its character. On the outside cover 
is the following: “ Business is a Stubborn Mule. The Two Elements of 
Success — Push and Pull.” This is illustrated by a cut showing a stubborn 
mule, with a darky at its head pulling and one at its rear pushing. The 
artist’s idea is an amusing one. The inside of the folder is devoted to an 
explanation of how the Burbank engravings are so good in quality that 
all advertisers should desire them. The work is well designed and 
artistically printed. 

Joun H. WHITWELL, representing the Robert Graves Company, 
Filbert street, Philadelphia, has had prepared and issued a booklet 
descriptive of latest designs in wall papers. It is unique in its presenta- 
tion of these designs. A series of half-tone interiors, printed by the 
three-color process, show the papers as they appear in actual use, thus 
giving prospective purchasers a correct impression of the beauty of the 
design. The front cover of the booklet is illustrated with a peacock beauti- 
fully printed in colors and gold. The work is very attractive and should 
prove an excellent advertisement. 

A PACKAGE containing a varied assortment of commercial, society 
and general printing, is submitted by J. E. Barnes, Westbourne Printing 
Works, Bournemouth, England. The samples show that great care, 
combined with artistic merit, has been bestowed upon the composition, 
the display being very effective. Presswork throughout is excellent, and 
in the samples printed in two or more colors harmonious arrangement 
and artistic selection of colors is evident. The assortment, as a whole, is 
a choice collection of high-class letterpress printing, and reflects much 
credit upon Mr. Barnes, stamping him a leader in matters typographical. 

“ WONDERLAND, 1900,” is a book of 132 pages and cover, 634 by 9%4 
inches, issued by the Northern Pacific Railway, descriptive of the 
beauties of the region through which the tracks of that great highway 
are laid. The text is by Olin D. Wheeler, and is a most interesting and 
entrancing description of nature in the wild and picturesque Northwest. 
The illustrations are numerous and of the finest quality of half-tone work, 
most of them vignetted, with the shading running under the type matter 
and out into the margins. Great care has been taken to make the book a 
fine specimen of the printer’s art. The cover is a half-tone reproduction 
of aclay model by Alfred Lenz, representing an Indian looking over the 


edge of an overhanging rock into a stream below —a very artistic crea- 
tion. The printing is done by Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, and the 
book published by C. S. Fee, Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

“Frrty Million Dollars in the Waste Basket” is the title of a unique 
folder issued by Corday & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio. The four pages are 
printed on one side of deckle-edge stock in black and orange, embellished 
with marginal cuts, then folded and tied with red cord into a projecting- 
square cover on which is a handsome design printed in gold. The work 
is well conceived and artistically executed, and should prove an excellent 
trade-bringer. A package of booklets, programs, commercial and society 
work, etc., sent by this firm, contains some of the most artistic work it 
has been our pleasure to see. The composition is above par and press- 
work of the highest grade. 

By courtesy of J. Clyde Oswald, publisher, we are in receipt of a 
copy of a pamphlet showing reproductions of one hundred and thirty-four 
specimens submitted in a competition inaugurated by Typographical 
Union No. 6, of New York, in connection with the Printing Exhibition held 
in that city. The reproductions are of uniform size, 2'» by 3! 
being shown on each page, with the name and address of the contestant 
beneath. It is a work that will prove of value to the job compositor, as it 
demonstrates the many different ways in which the same copy may be 
set. Some of the samples are very fine specimens of type and rule work. 
‘The pamphlet consists of forty pages and cover, 7 by 10°; inches, and is 
well printed on enameled stock. 
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MANDEL BROTHERS, Chicago, have issued, from their Department of 
Interior Decoration, a pamphlet descriptive of the art goods handled by 
them. It is a work of twenty-four pages and cover, 6% by 10 inches, the 
text in pica type, narrow measure, with half-tone vignetted cuts run in the 
margins. The type is printed in brown ink, and the cuts — some in green 
and some in purple. The make-up could have been improved by leaving 
more margin between the type and cuts in some instances, there being 
much less than between the lines of type, which are widely spaced. Many 
of the pages are broken on divided words, in one instance a two-letter 
syllable — "ly ” — being carried over to the next page. Some of the cuts 
have a muddy appearance. When a work is sent out as an advertise- 
ment of art goods it should have some good features of fine art about 
itself that would appeal to lovers of the beautiful. While this work has 
been planned on good lines the execution is faulty. 

THE George A. Miller Printing Company, Des Moines, lowa, is send- 
ing out to customers and prospective customers a portfolio, made of 
heavy cover papers of various tints, 10 by 12% inches in size, in which are 
fastened samples of booklets, catalogues, circulars, covers, etc., which 
have been printed by the company, with matter printed on the page to 
which each sample is attached calling attention to the good points of the 
work. The portfolio and all the samples are very good specimens of fine 
job printing. A circular accompanies each portfolio calling attention to 
its usefulness, and a stamped label for its return is enclosed, with a postal 
notification card on which is the following blank: 

900 
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Gentlemen,— We have mailed your catalogue book today. We will 
EE Wika vena ui cn knks cad doce chan c4caneknnantdesksncecss csc, G68 aah you 
to please have your Mr. Wright call and see us. 


This is to be mailed at the same time as the portfolio. It appears 
to be a most effective method of placing before the public the excellent 
quality of the work the company produces and an incentive to those 
needing printing done to place their orders with this house. At the 
same time, a few of these sample books can be made to do duty many 
times over, as they will all be returned, either with or without orders fo1 
printing. 


NEW YORK OFFICE OF “THE INLAND PRINTER.” 


Subscribers and advertisers in the East should bear in 
mind ,that the Eastern office of THE INLAND PRINTER is 
now located at room 701 Morton building, 116 Nassau street, 
New York, where larger and more convenient quarters have 
been fitted up. It is the intention of the management to 
carefully look after the interests of its patrons in that part 
of the country, and the Eastern office has been moved and 
enlarged to better accommodate the increasing business of 
that branch. Advertisers can send copy and cuts to that 
office, copies of the paper can be secured there and subscrip- 
tions will be taken. Besides this, all the books and special- 
ties handled by the company will be found on sale. The 
office is in charge of Mr. R. B. Simpson, Eastern agent, who 
will be pleased to see callers at any time, or will visit any 
firms desiring his assistance on receipt of word from them. 
The office of publication remains at 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Letters intended for the advertising manager, 
Mr. J. G. Simpson, can be sent to either the Eastern office 
or to Chicago and will have prompt attention. 
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THE Arabol Manufacturing Company has removed from 
13 Gold street to 155 William street, New York. 

SMITH BROTHERS is the name of a new printing firm in 
Montpelier, Vermont, composed of Harlow M. Smith and 
Nye L. Smith. 

G. Witt Fisu, formerly with D. J. Stewart & Co., Rock- 
ford, Illinois, has been appointed advertising manager of the 
Register-Gazette of that city. 

THE firm of Ames Brothers, publishers of the 77ibune, 
Genoa, New York, has been dissolved. The business will be 
continued by Clarence A. Ames. 

OwInG to the increased city business of the Sigmund 
Ullman Company, the firm has opened an office for the sale 
of its inks at 23 Frankfort street, New York. 

JosEPH L. KING, for the past twenty-five years in the 
printing business at Bristol, Tennessee, died on May 23. The 
business will be conducted by his son, Roy B. King. 

THE United States Aluminum Printing Plate Company of 
New York city today filed with the Secretary of State a cer- 
tificate of an increase of its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$1,100,000. 

A. J. Sto“z, well known in Chicago printing circles and 
one of the pioneer engravers, has purchased the Forest Beach 
Hotel at Paw Paw Lake, Michigan, and proposes to make it 
an up-to-date resort. 

THOMAS GARNAR & Co., New York, has received the 
contract to supply the Government Printing-office with 
bookbinding leather for the year beginning July 1. This 
firm has had the contract for eighteen years. 

THE Sheegog Printing Company has just been started at 
Shreveport, Louisiana. The proprietors have sent $2 for a 
year’s subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER, and state they 
can not hope to succeed without that magazine. 

THE Standard Engraving Company, 61 Ann street, New 
York, has taken another floor in the building it now occu- 
pies, and has doubled its former space. P. A. Huffman, a 
brother of William H. Huffman, the manager, has again 
taken an interest in the business. 

BINNEY & SMITH have removed their offices to the Market 
& Fulton National Bank building, corner of Fulton and Gold 
streets, New York. They extend a cordial invitation to all 
their customers to call upon them and make these offices 
their headquarters for receiving mail and obtaining informa- 
tion. 

ALBERT ZEESE, formerly manager of A. Zeese & Co., 
Chicago, is now connected with the Eclipse Electrotype 
& Engraving Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The Eclipse Company 
now has offices in the Century building at 197 Superior 
street, but the works are still located at 54-60 Frankfort 
street. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER have established a 
branch in Washington, D.C., to be known as the Southern 
Printers’ Supply Company, and have appointed W. Seton 
Kent as manager. Mr. Kent is well and favorably known to 
the printing craft of the Atlantic Coast, having represented 
the above firm for years in that section. 

ANDREW W. Knox, manufacturer of the Challenge 
Devices, 337 Broadway, New York, reports that among the 
dealers now selling his devices are the American Type 
Founders Companys Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, 


has changed hands. 
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Atlanta, Georgia, Galveston Printers’ Supply House, Gal- 
veston, Texas, E. K. Graham & Co., Philadelphia, and 
Damon & Peets, New York. 

THE Union Printing Company, of Spokane, Washington, 
W. H. Beyer has sold the plant to 
Messrs. Alexander, Furman & Merrill. The Alexander 
Brothers have been identified with the printing and publish- 
ing business in Spokane for seventeen years; Furman has 
been with the various Spokane job offices for ten years, 
including nearly two years as editor of the Cheney /7ee 
Press. 

L. ARTHUR Mippows, of Middows Brothers, Sydney, 
New South Wales, is making a tour of this country with the 
purpose of effecting arrangements with American manufac- 
turers of printing machinery for exporting their goods to 
New South Wales. His headquarters in New York will be at 
the office of THE INLAND PRINTER, room 701, 116 Nassau 
street, where he will be pleased to meet manufacturers and 
dealers who desire to extend their export business. 


THE Keith Paper Company, of Turners Falls, Massachu- 
setts, has succeeded in making a writing paper having the 
printing qualities of coated book. This is a paper which 
printers have been looking for. It is difficult to print a half- 
tone on ordinary writing paper, and not possible to secure 
the folding, erasing and copying qualities for a sheet of 
letter-paper that is made of enameled book. Printers will 
undoubtedly be interested in this new stock. 

THE Employing Printers’ Association of California, an 
organization composed of a majority of the printing-houses 
of San Francisco, has set apart the third Saturday of May in 
each year as “Printers’ Day.” The initial holiday was cele- 
brated on May 19 by an outing at El Campo, which was in 
every way successful. A souvenir book was issued by the com- 
mittee having the outing in charge, giving committees, pro- 
gram of the games, list of prizes, donors, etc. It was an 
attractive memento of the occasion. 

THE plant of the Neely Printing Company, at Muncie, 
Indiana, was closed last week on a warrant of attachment, 
issued on the petition of the Government. The suspension 
throws fifty men out of employment. It is reported that 
Neely recently disposed of the property to Thomas Campbell, 
of Zanesville, and R. H. Cowan, in order to prevent confis- 
cation by the Government. Neely was a former printer and 
newspaper man, and his alleged defalcations in Cuba are 
generally well known. It is claimed by Mr. Campbell that 
Neely has a half-interest in the property. The company 
formerly conducted a branch office in Dayton, Ohio. 


THE house of John R. McFetridge & Sons succeeds the 
old Burk & McFetridge Co., long and favorably known 
as among the largest, most progressive and enterprising 
printing, lithographing and publishing firms in Philadelphia. 
The company has removed to its new building, 927 Arch 
street, where better facilities are offered than it had before. 
The members of the new corporation are John R. McFet- 
ridge, John R. McFetridge, Jr., Samuel L. McFetridge and 
Horace W. McFetridge, all of whom were also incorporators 
in the Burk & McFetridge Co. Charles Paulus, who was 
for eight years manager of A. H. Sickler & Co. and 
superintendent of letterpress department of George S. 
Harris & Sons before its dissolution, is superintendent of 
letterpress department. 

EpWARD EVERETT WINCHELL has severed his connection 
with the Chasmar-Winchell Press of New York, and pro- 
poses hereafter to look after the getting out of artistic printed 
matter independent of any one printing establishment. Mr. 
Winchell has been connected with the Chasmar-Winchell 
Press for four years, prior to that time spending ten years 
with the American Bank NoteCompany. He believes that a 
printing business can be successfully conducted without 
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owning a printing plant; that presswork is merely a matter 
of machinery, and that the engraving facilities of New York 
are sufficient to enable him to secure all he needs in that 
line.» He proposes to undertake contracts of any size, mak- 
ing the illustrations, writing the matter, editing, suggesting, 
etc., as he did when with the old company. 

MATRICES for decorative purposes offer the latest substi- 
tutes for tapestry. The librarian of the Chicago Press Club 
is arranging a novel scheme of decoration, in which all the 
newspapers of the country are invited to participate, as 
Chicago is in some sense the newspaper hub of the continent. 
It is designed to cover all the dadoes, parlor, hall and billiard- 
room, with newspaper matrices, beginning with Chicago, 
in which every newspaper is shown, and following on with 
those of other cities, in order of distance. The walls of the 
reading-room are to be hung with magazine covers of every 
description, arranged in bizarre effect, somewhat after the 
manner of the crazy quilt, though with more regard for 
harmony. The friezes will be devoted to magazine and 
newspaper posters. It is calculated that it will require a 
year or more to complete the work. 

THE Hill Printing Company, formerly located at Eustis, 
Florida, has established an entirely new plant at Gainesville, 
in that State. The company is said to possess the best plant 
in Florida, and occupies a handsome three-story brick build- 
ing in the center of the city, having a complete printing 
plant, bindery, etc., equipped to do all classes of work. ‘The 
business has been incorporated under the laws of the State, 
with a capital of $25,000. The stockholders are the leading 
business men of Gainesville, but the majority of the stock 
is owned by the treasurer and secretary, who have been 
entrusted with the active management of the business. The 
officers are W. R. Thomas, president; Edward O’Donald, 
vice-president ; Hewett Hill, treasurer; W. S. Osborn, secre- 
tary. Messrs. Hill and Osborn were in Chicago not long ago 
and arranged for their entire outfit with Messrs. Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler. Mr. Osborn states that the prospects 
for business seem very bright. 


ASIDE from the vast amount of money expended in type- 
setting machines, presses, type, etc., by the large dailies, the 
following paragraph from the Boston 7vamnscript will give 
our readers another view of the vastness of this industry. 
It says: “A cord of spruce wood is equal to 615 feet board 
measure, and this quantity of raw material will make half a 
ton of sulphite pulp, or one ton of ground wood pulp. 
Newspaper stock is made up of two per cent of sulphite 
pulp, and eighty per cent of ground wood pulp. The best 
known spruce land, virgin growth, possesses a stand of 
about 7,000 feet to the acre. ‘I'wenty-two acres of this 
best spruce land will, therefore, contain 154,000 feet of 
timber. An average gang of loggers will cut this in about 
eight days. This entire quantity of wood turned in at any 
one of the large mills will be converted in a single day into 
about 250 tons of such pulp as goes to make up newspaper 
stock. This pulp will make about an equal weight of paper, 
which will supply a single large metropolitan newspaper just 
two days.” 





STUDIES THE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The most welcome visitor to my office each month is your 
INLAND PRINTER. Everything in it is good, and while I 
derive a great deal that is useful from the various depart- 
ments, I must say that my chief interest is centered in the 
advertising pages. It is like having a brand-new catalogue 
from every printers’ supply house in the country. It is pos- 
sible to keep in touch with every new device that belongs to 
the printing art by studying the advertising pages of your 
journal. The artistic composition of each display is easily 
worth double what the magazine costs.—Clarence P. Wolff, 
bublisher Times, New Harmony, [ndiana. 














This department Is designed exclusively for b e 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this Journal. 


A GOOD, BRACING REST 


At Lake Villa, Waukesha, Waupaca, Fifield, Butternut, or 
some other famous resort reached via Wisconsin Central Rail- 
way, will put new life into you. Illustrated pamphlet, which 
treats on this subject, is yours for the asking. James C. 
Pond, general passenger agent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


IDEAL SUMMER TOURS. 

The ideal route for summer tourist travel is the Grand 
Trunk Railway System, reaching directly all the most popu- 
lar lake, river, mountain and seashore resorts of the East. 
Full particulars and copies of summer tourist literature will 
be supplied on application to J. H. Burgis, City Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, 249 Clark street, corner Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago. 

A REAL NECESSITY. 

Referring to Hoerner’s “Little Wonder” for sharpening 
paper-cutter knives without removing them from the machine, 
the Economy Printing Company, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
says: “Your contrivance is a splendid one, and we now 
wonder how we could get along without it. Unlike some 
patents made to sel/, yours is a REAL necessity, and you cer- 
tainly hit the nail on the head and filled a ‘long felt want’ 
by inventing it.” 


NEW D. L. & W. R’Y LOCOMOTIVES. 

The Railway and Engineering Review for May 5 has an 
interesting account of the seven new ten-wheel Brooks pas- 
senger engines recently purchased by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railway for use on its line between New 
York and Buffalo. An excellent half-tone of Engine No. 
1005 accompanies the article. The total weight of the engine 
is 179,000 pounds, and the total weight of engine and tender 
225,350 pounds. ‘The “Lackawanna Route” evidently intends 
to keep up to date, not only in passenger coaches but in the 
motive power. 

HUBER PRINTING-PRESS COMPANY VICTORIOUS 
IN AN IMPORTANT PATENT SUIT. 
{From Taunton (Mass.) Da/ly Gazette, June 12, 1900. | 

Judge Wallace, of the United States Circuit Circuit in 
New York, has just handed down a decision in favor of the 
Huber Printing Press Company, in a suit long pending 
between it and the Aluminum Plate and Press Company, of 
New York. 

The suit was brought by the Huber Company, alleging 
infringement of a patent issued to W. K. Hodgman, the 
treasurer of the company, the patent covering what is known 
to lithographers as the traveling under-guide for obtaining 
accurate feeding of sheets of paper without interrupting the 
continuous rotation of the printing-press impression cyl- 
inder. 

The court holds that the Hodgman patent is valid, and 
that the Aluminum Plate and Press Company has infringed it, 
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and orders that an injunction issue restraining further man- 
ufacture, use and sale of the infringing press. Since it is 
claimed that the Hodgman patent covers what is considered 
as the only successful means for feeding sheets to contin- 
uously operating rotary lithographic presses, the decision is 
far-reaching in its importance and of great concern to litho- 
graphers generally. We understand that many infringing 
presses are in use in various parts of the country and that 
the decision will undoubtedly have the effect of stopping all 
of them. 


MARQUETTE, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 

Is one of the most charming summer resorts reached via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Its healthful 
location, beautiful scenery, good hotels and complete immu- 
nity from hay fever, make a summer outing at Marquette, 
Michigan, very attractive from the standpoint of health, rest 
and comfort. 

For a copy of “The Lake Superior Country,” containing 
a description of Marquette and the copper country, address, 
with 4 cents in stamps to pay postage, George H. Heafford, 
general passenger agent, Chicago, Illinois. 


DID IT EVER STRIKE YOU 

That it is much easier to sell goods that are of constant 
demand than to advocate others? Thus our reason in push- 
ing the American Type Founders Company’stype. Its beauty 
and harmony of design, exact proportions, regularity of 
sizes, artistic finish and superior quality, all go to constitute 
the“ best there is.” Our shelves are teeming with a complete 
assortment of the American Type Founders Company’s type. 
It is your pleasure to command, and our purpose to fill all 
orders intrusted to our care in a prompt, careful and efficient 
manner. Mr. Printer, your wants can be supplied by Con- 
ner, Fendler & Co., 56 Beekman street, New York city. 





BROWN & CARVER CUTTERS. 


The Oswego Machine Works has recently made the fol- 
lowing shipments: <A 57-inch to J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago, being the sixth machine within the past three 
years; a 44-inch to Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, being the eighth machine within the past year; a 
50-inch to Dennison Manufacturing Company, their fourth 
machine; two machines to the Bureau of Engraving & 
Printing, Washington, D. C., since January 1; one to the 
New Home Sewing Machine Company, the Whiting Paper 
Company, the Esterbrook Steel Pen Company; also ship- 
ments to England, and Manila, Philippine Islands. The 
accuracy of the work obtainable on the Brown & Carver 
automatic clamp cutters, and the ease of operation, are said 
to be responsible for the popularity of these machines. 
Despite additions to the plant every year since the firm has 
been in business, the sales have more than kept pace with 
the production. 


FOR SHOOTERS AND FISHERMEN. 

The new 1900 edition of “Shooting and Fishing Along the 
Line of the Great Northern Railway” is without an equal 
among books of this class. It is handsomely bound in col- 
ored covers, of new and attractive design. It is printed on 
fine plate paper, in two colors, is beautifully illustrated with 
photographs reproduced in half-tone, and is in all respects a 
magnificent specimen of the printer’s art. 

Complete information is given about all sorts and condi- 
tions of sport, from lion and grizzly bear to “cotton-tails,” 
and including every fish that swims in the many lakes and 
rivers of the wide Northwestern States. 

All the little details of lakes, boats, bait, distance, etc., 
have been carefully compiled by practical sportsmen and will 
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be found a great convenience to any one planning a trip. A 
new map of Minnesota in three colors is bound into each 
book. 

The hunter or fisherman who is the fortunate possessor 
of this encyclopedia of sport in the Northwest needs no fur- 
ther guide to tell him where to go a-fishing or shooting. By 
mail for 2 cents from F. I. Whitney, general passenger agent, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


THE GENERAL ENGRAVING COMPANY. 


Among the many engravers whose advertisements have 
appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER from time to time, prob- 
ably no firm is better known to the printing public than the 
General Engraving Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. The com- 
pany occupies the entire top floor of the Pitt building, 227 
St. Clair street, a spacious and well-lighted place fitted espe- 
cially for the purpose. As its name implies, the firm makes 
engravings by every process. Within recent years the house 
has added a commercial photographing department to the 


business. The excellency of the work is known far and wide, 





BONNER. Oo. H. BONNER. 


Cc. E. BONNER. H. P. 


and the motto, * Best Quality Cuts,” has stood on the pinnacle 
of perfection for the past fifteen years. The proprietors, 
Bonner Brothers, whose portraits are shown herewith, are all 
practical men, and though young in appearance are by no 
means young in the business, having grown up with the 
engraving business from its first inception. The mutual 
relationship existing between employers and employes, the 
close attention to business, and the introduction of young, 
progressive ideas have built up a trade which is a pride to 
the Forest City. 


A SYSTEMATIC REMOVAL. 


Conner, Fendler & Co. are now settled in their new 
machine shop and storehouse, at 33-43 Gold street, New York 
city. Their office and salesroom is still at the old stand, at 
56 Beekman street. Among the labor-saving devices em- 
ployed to handle heavy parts of machinery and presses is a 
three-ton hoist attached to a trolley and track suspended 
from the ceiling, allowing the heaviest parts of presses to be 
moved to any part of the building. This work ordinarily 
taking from six to a dozen men to perform, is done by two 
men in one-fourth of the time. The new warehouse occupies 
about 8,000 square feet, 6,000 upon the main floor and 2,000 
upon a mezzanine floor. The shop occupies about 1,500 
square feet, where a corps of thirty competent machinists is 
constantly employed. Among the tools used are lathes, 
shapers, drill-presses, planers, milling machines, power- 
saws, gear-cutters and blacksmith outfit. They accomplished 
what they consider quite a feat during the month of April, 
while moving their shop and stock of thirty-eight cylinder 
presses, eighty odd job presses, numerous cutting machines 
and hand presses, without the loss of a minute. This shop 
was moved half at a time by the uncoupling of the main 
shaft, and taking down all the machinery on either side, and 
erecting it in running order within twenty-four hours. The 
other machines were moved and likewise erected. During 
the same time eight printing-offices, one composed of five 
cylinders, cutters, jobbers, etc., were moved, their repair 


























work was given proper attention; also three 43 by 60 Opti- 
mus presses were erected for the Babcock Company, in the 
office of the Carey Printing Company, New York, as well as 
a number of job and cylinder presses, which they sold dur- 
ing the time. 





MORE ABOUT THE NEW WETTER. 


The report comes that more of the new machines have 
been sold in June than the firm has ever sold of the regular 
“Wetter” in any month 
since it has been in busi- 
ness. The improved Wet- 
ter is just type-high, locks 
up in any form like a 
small cut, can be used on 
any job or cylinder press, 
prints clean, sharply de- 
fined figures without any 
perceptible wear, is small 
and compact enough to 
allow type to be set close 
to the figures, and will 
number anything that is to be numbered. It is scarcely 
larger than a watch, and, while just as carefully built, it has 
infinite strength and durability. It will not cut or scratch 
the ink rollers. It is entirely automatic up to 100,000; that 
is, there is no necessity to touch it or alter any of its parts 
until it has numbered, consecutively, 100,000 different sheets 
or pieces. Joseph Wetter & Co., 515 Kent avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York, are the makers. 


Patented May 26, 1885. 
Patented October 16, 1888. 


Other patents pending. 


“PERFECTION” WIRE STITCHERS. 

The Mercantile and Financial Times of New York has the 
following in a recent issue concerning the “Perfection” wire 
stitchers at the printing exposition, held at Grand Central 
Palace : 


Foremost among the devices that are attracting special attention at 
this show are the “Perfection” wire stitching machines, the well-named 
productions of the J. L. Morrison Company, of New York, London and 
Toronto. 

These machines are veritably perfect, and all doubt of their superior- 
ity is dispelled by an ins,ection of their work and by consideration of the 
extensive sale throughout the world commanded by them. 

The “ Perfection ” wire stitching machines are made in eight different 
styles, with various capacities. Of the machines shown in this exhibit, 
No. 2 has a capacity of two sheets to three-eighths of an inch, No. 4 of 
two sheets to half an inch, No.6 of two sheets to seven-eighths of an 
inch and No. 12 of one-quarter to one and a half inches thickness. They 
have every modern improvement, with many special patented features 
entirely their own—an improved spring-roll wire-feed, wire cutting 
devices, and staple supporter having a backward motion. They are 
simple, noiseless and possessed of exceptional speed. 

The head office of the J. L. Morrison Company is at 60 Duane street, 
New York city, the Toronto office at 28 Front street, West, and Messrs. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, 46 Farringdon street, London, England, are 
European agents. 

The J. L. Morrison Company are also the largest handlers of book- 
binders’ stitching wire in the United States, and their celebrated “ Perfec- 
tion” quality is the standard of the world. 


A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


The removal of the Juergens Brothers Company to their 
new location, 140 to 146 Monroe street, Chicago, emphasizes 
the old saying that “ Nothing succeeds like success.” This is 
the third move made by this company during eighteen years 
of business, each one of which has been to larger quarters, 
which have given them facilities for better work and enabled 
them to attend to their growing business much more satis- 
factorily. The quarters now occupied by them are far in 
advance of those occupied by them in their old location. 
With a frontage of over one hundred feet, running back one 
hundred and fifty feet in depth, they have ample room to 
take care of a business which has advanced steadily for some 
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years. The rooms which they occupy now are splendidly 
adapted to the business of photo-engraving and electrotyp- 
ing. They are well lighted and give them abundant room 
for all the improved machinery which they have added to 
their plant. In addition to their electrotyping and stereo- 
typing business, which has been so successfully conducted, 
they have added a photo-engraving department. This is 
fitted up with all the improved modern machinery and is 
under the management of an experienced photo-engraver. 
The facilities which they have will enable them not only to 
transact a large business in this line, but they will be enabled 
to do superior work. Their entire plant has been equipped 
with electric power, individual motors being applied to all 
the machines, so that they do away entirely with belting, 
thus giving the rooms a decidedly better appearance for this 
reason. ‘The reputation which this company has enjoyed for 
the quality of work turned out by them in the past will insure 
for them a successful business in their new departure. It is 
their intention to produce only the best work and customers 
who entrust them with their orders may feel assured that 
their work will be satisfactory. 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, 

“Expansion” is not considered a wise policy by every- 
one nowadays, but so far as it applies to business energy and 
push it is certainly permissible and is to be commended 
rather than condemned. The Bronson Printers’ Machinery 
House, 48 and 50 North Clinton street, Chicago, has recently 
“expanded,” taking the entire first floor and basement at the 
above number, where it has a floor capacity of 20,000 feet. 
While the firm is not an old one, it has made almost phe- 
nomenal growth, and is now recognized as the leading 
secondhand machinery warehouse in the country. ‘The firm 
started about four years ago with only 1,500 square feet of 
space and with a force of about four or five men. It now 
has never less than sixty-five presses ready for delivery or in 
such shape that they can be furnished within a short time, 
and has a force of forty men. When the new shop is fitted 
up in the basement it is expected that about sixty men will 
be employed. The present capacity of the works is about 
ten presses a month. Machines are coming in and going 
out all the while, and when the basement shop is in working 
order the capacity will be increased to twelve or fifteen a 
month. The shop is thoroughly fitted up with all of the 
machinery for properly rebuilding presses, including planers, 
lathes, drills, etc., and every machine received is thoroughly 
overhauled and when sent out is practically as good as new 
so far as work is concerned. 

In conversation with Mr. Bronson the representative of 
THE INLAND PRINTER learned that it was the policy of the 
house to advertise only presses which are on hand, and not 
to claim to furnish machines that are not on its floors, but 
which are in other places, and which would require some 
time to put in shape and deliver if parties should decide to 
purchase them. Mr. Bronson stated that the business of the 
house reached all parts of the United States and was being 
rapidly extended. A carload of machinery is being packed 
for shipment to the City of Mexico, and Mr. Bronson is of the 
opinion that there is a great foreign field for machines of this 
kind that are properly overhauled. He believes that Europe 
and even countries farther away could be supplied with first- 
class machines at reasonable figures if people living there 
only knew about it. 

A great share of the credit for the success of the house 
should be attributed to Mr. M. G. Miller, the efficient super- 
intendent, who has been with Mr. Bronson since the house 
started, and who is thoroughly familiar with all the details of 
the business, and under whose trained eye all of the intricate 
details of the work are looked after and the machines 
turned out. Many people have an idea that a secondhand 
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machine is one upon which no reliance can be placed, but 
when it is considered that the secondhand machines pur- 
chased and rebuilt by this house are not machines that have 
been discarded because they were of no use or were so 
broken that they could not be used, but in most cases were 
sold because larger machines or those of a different pattern 
were necessary, it can be readily understood that the output 
of the Bronson House is such that its customers are readily 
satisfied. The growth of this house only emphasizes the fact 
that printers are beginning to appreciate the advantage of 
purchasing machinery of this kind when it can be depended 
on, and that business enterprise, in such a branch of trade, 
can be made advantageous, not only to the proprietors but 
to those who actually use the machines. 





G.-K., TUBE. 


Below we illustrate a new and practical device for retaining 
inks and other viscous substances recently placed on the 
market by the Gerdom-Kellogg Company, of Albany, New 
York. This tube is a decided improvement on anything that 
has heretofore been used by ink manufacturers or printers. 
Along one side of the tube are a series of corrugations, which 
gives the tube the added length needed, so as to permit its 
being wound around the key without buckling, and in so doing 





forcing out the entire contents. ‘Take two pieces of detached 
paper, cut the edges even, and wind both around a lead- 
pencil. When completely wound you will discover that one 
piece projects farther than the other. If one piece of paper 
was folded to the center from each side, then wound about 
the pencil, it makes wrinkles. The corrugation in the G.-K. 
Tube permits tin plate to be used in its construction, and 
is a new principle in mechanics, covered by letters patent, 
owned by the above company. This tube will prove a great 
convenience to printers, and its use effects a saving of ninety- 
nine per cent of the present loss of inks by evaporation. We 
predict a big sale for it. 


“A THING OF ART FROM COVER TO COVER.” 
The last issue of THr INLAND PRINTER is one of. the 
handsomest it has ever gotten out. It is a thing of art from 
cover to cover. Even its advertisements are far more beau- 
tiful than many things the world has accepted as art, and its 
illustrations are exquisite.—7he Evening Scimitar, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INL AND PRINTER ata 
price of 25 cents per line for the *‘ Situations Wanted”’ department, or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany the order to insure insertion in current num- 
ber. No advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 

Copy for this column must be in our hands not later than the 
20th of the month preceding publication. 








BOOKS. 





BIT, and another bit —two bits, 25 cents— brings to you 

a copy of my booklet on Souvenir Mailing Cards, with a set of six 

photogravured cards. You need it if you’re interested. OTTO KNEY, 
Madison, Wis. 

OOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. 

We have secured a small edition of this book, which was so popular 

a short time ago, and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, 

4 long as the books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 

Shicago. 








HICAGO PAPER ‘DIREC TORY, containing a complete 

list of all flats, linens, bonds, ledgers and covers, with prices: 

mailed on receipt of six 2-cent stamps. A F. MONROE, 296 Dearborn 
street, Ci nicago. 


ONTESTS in Typographical Arrangement, Volume I, 

containing 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by 

THE INLAND PRINTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. 

Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges, andis a 

valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


ECEMBER, 1899, “INLAND PRINTER — -We no now have 

a few copies "of this number, and can supply them to parties wish- 

ing to complete their files, at 20 cents each. Order at onceif you wish 
one, asthe supply is small. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





RAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the 
art of designing and illustrating in connection with typography. 
Containing complete instructions fully illustrated, concerning the art of 
drawing, for the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by 
Ernest Knaufft, editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts. 240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY 
FLECTROTYPING, « a | practical ‘treatise on the art of 
electrotyping by the latest known methods, containing historical 
review of the subject, full description of the tools and machinery required, 
and complete instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. 
Partridge, superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for A. N. Kel- 
logg Newspaper Company, Chicago, and editor Electrotyping and Stereo- 
typing Department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, 
postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 





STIMATING BY PERCENTAGE, by Henry E. Seeman. 

An exposition of a method of estimating profit and expense by per- 
centage which has been in successful use several years. Reprinted from 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 


MPOSITION — 

made plain by Clough’s Card System. 

leading printers. 25cents. FREDERICK W. 
street, Hartford, Conn. 


That stumbling-block to so many printers, 
NEW. Highly endorsed by 
CLOUGH, 62 Hungerford 








OB COMPOSITION ; Examples, Contrast ‘Specimens and 
Criticisms Thereon, together with a brief treatise, by Ed S. Ralph. 
This is a book that hundreds of printers have been looking for in vain 

up to the present time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, envel- 
ope corners, invitations, blanks, etc., are shown, and the same reset in 
improved form, with the weak parts pointed out. The book also contains 
a brief treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty pages and 
cover, 7% by 9 inches, neatly printed and bound. 50 cents. A book that 
no progressive compositor can afford to be without. THE INLAND 
PRIN’ TER COM PANY, Chicago; 116 Nassau Street, New York. 


AKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles iH. 
Cochrane. A pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make- -ready as 
applied to platen presses; full instructions are given in regard to impres- 
sion, tympan, overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, 
etc. Sent, postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago and New York. 


PROC PEA ING, a series of essays for readers and their 
employers, and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical 
proof-reader and editor on the Century and Standard dictionaries, and 
editor Proof-room Notes and Queries Department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 100 pages; cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


RACTICAL EMBOSSING”? on a job press “teaches 
what the name of the book implies; those interested should 
address FRANK A. CUNNINGHAM, Williamsport, Pa: 








Xx STEEL DIE-: 


EMBOSSING MACHINE S 





THE BLACKHALL MFG. COc, - 


Operated by steam-power. P 1 $ 
Takes dies up to 2x4 inches. rice, I »OOO 
We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 
bossing for the trade. 
We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 


Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 


12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Y- 
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BOOKS. 
HE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT 


BOOK, new enlarged edition, 192 pages, over 1,600 cuts for advertise- 
ments, blotters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of 
which you may need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we 
will refund on first order for cuts amounting to $1. 

-HE NINE- HOUR DAY WAGE CALCULATOR— Shows 
amount due for % hour to full week, by quarter hours, at wages 
ranging by quarter dollars from $1 to $25 per week ; thumb index enables 
the required figure to be found instantly ; bound substantially in flexible 
leather; will save its cost in a month. Price, $2.00, postpaid. INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


HE THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by Charles >H. ‘Cochrane ; 
a practical treatise upon the correct method of making ready half- 
tone cuts and forms of any kind forcylinder presses. Reprinted from THE 
INLAND PRINTER, in pamphlet form, convenient for reference; illustrated ; 
price, 10 cents, postpaid, Worth many times this amount to any printer 
or pressman. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe street, 
Chicago; 116 Nassau street, New York. 





133 SPECIMENS OF JOB COMPOSITION submitted in 
Oe) the New York Printing Exposition contest, reproduced in hand- 
some book form, will be sent on receipt of 50 cents by J. CLYDE 
OSWALD, 150 Nassau street, New York. Every printer should have it. 








BUSINESS “OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





For SALE—A completely equipped half-tone plant ; a 
great bargain for parties with small capital. E 785, INLAND 
PRINTER. 
OR SALE AT A BARGAIN —A well-equipped job office 
in a Wisconsin city, 30,000 population; good patronage; rent of 
building taken in printing ; will be sold cheap forcash, or part cash. E 810, 
INLAND PRINTER. 





‘OR SALE — Failing perry makes. necessary the sale of 
only first-class job printing-oftice in good city of 12,000 in Indiana; 
nearly new: good business chance ; price, $1,200, part cash, balance easy 
payments, or less for all cash; if looking for a bargain don’t pass this 
by. E 808, INLAND PRINTE R. 


OR SALE — Half interest in a 2 $6, 000 job plant in a fine 

Illinois city ; good business; plenty of good material ; low price and 

reasonable terms; excellent opportunity, but don’t write unless you mean 
business. E 802, IN: LAND PRINTE R. 


OR SALE —Half interest in an established electroty pe 


plant; for particulars address E 819, INLAND PRINTER. 








OR SALE — Job office and business in live, growing 
Northern city of 30,000; less than cost; going West September 1; 
$3, 000. two- thirds cash, takes it. E 637, INLAND PRINTER. 








OR SALE — Moderu book and job office and bindery ; 

will sell or take partner and enlarge ; $5,000 to $15,000 required ; refer- 

ences exchanged. GEO. UNDERHILL, 538 Lumber Exchange, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


FoR SALE — Modern job printing plant, material almost 
new; doing paying business -among 15,000 people; invoice $1,500; 
owner has other business and must sell at once; this will bear strict 


inve stigation. E 790, INL AND PRINTER. 
Fo® SALE — One of the best equipped and best paying 


country newspapers and job printing offices in Michigan; fine job 


printing business; splendid opportunity. FE 828, INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE— Plant of the Asbury Park Journal and Daily 


Journal, at Asbury Park, N. J.; leading Republican paper of the 


county; paying good profit; established 30 years; reasonable terms to 
responsible parties. Address FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Asbury 
Park, N: J. 





OR SALE— Weekly newspaper in Indiana in town of 
2,500 population; clearing annually $2,500; price, $3,000. FE 809, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


OL DEN OPPORTUNITY — $20,000 will purchase first- 
I class printing establishment costing $50,000, and controlling a profit- 
able business in a large city ; owner wishes to retire; responsible parties 
only need write. E 818, INLAND PRINTER. 
ALF VALUE; 


lead and zine mines 





job office and only weekly, city of 10,000 ; 
» half cash. RONTZONG, Webb City, Mo. 
AM DESIROUS of being associated in some practical way 
with a color-printing establishment, or any branch incidental to print- 
ing, or with sales or manufacture of paper, color-process engraving, 
printing machinery, etc.; United States or Europe. SAMUEL CRUMP, 
formerly Samuel Crump Label Co., Hooker avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











DOD 


OB PRINTING BUSINESS to divorce from newspaper 
department; established 50 years; modern plant, large business, 
ood prices; superior location (in East) both for business and residence. 
E 784, INLAND PRINTER. 
OB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, before July 25; 
established 9 years; Central Illinois; good paying unsolicited busi- 
little push will double; investigate ; exceptional opportunity ; $300 
E 827, INLAND PRINTER. 


ness, 
cash, balance time. 


NE SWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE in Vermont; approxi- 
mate receipts for last year; subscriptions (paid in advance), $2,000, 
valuable side issue, $1,000; pay-roll less than $1,600. For particulars 
address E 797, INL AND PRINTE R. 





RESSMAN with $1,500 to ‘ine charge of city pressroom 
dole a good dean ation and job business. E 794, INLAND PRINTER. 








RIN TING — Up-to- ene office in Chicago for sale; reason, 
sickness; bestchance for practical man; established business with 
good trade; investigation solicited. E $20, INLAND PRINTER. 
RINTING-OFFICE FOR SALE—Job printing-office, 
consisting of three cylinders: one 42 by 60 two-revolution Cottrell, 
one 25 by 30 two-revolution Cottrell, one 18 by 24 drum Cottrell, all in good 
shape; three jobbers: one 9 by 12 C. & P. Gordon, one 10 by 15C. & P. 
Gordon, one 9 by 12 Nonpareil; everything up to date; gas engine; best 
of locations in one of the best manufacturing towns in Southern Ohio, 
12,000 people and booming; large stock of stationery and supplies ; doing 
a business of $1,000 a month, and have the best class of customers in the 
city; will sell all or half interest to a practical printer. FE 803, INLAND 
PRINTER. 
“A — Je witittngs -office ; 
great opening for hustling printer. 
Detroit, Mich. 


\V/JANTED — Ambitious man to combine with printer 

starting electrotyping, in connection with established printing 
business; guarantee about $60 bookwork monthly; bright prospects; 
New York State. E 786, INLAND PRINTER 





$200 cash, balance easy terms; 
FORD, 97 Woodward avenue, 


ANTED— An mibiaeatnn photo-engraving house who 

desires to work up a business in the Northwest, either country 

mail order business, or to establish a northwestern oftice, to correspond 

with me; a good chance to any engraving house who is after business. 
E 852, INLAND PRINTER. 


$0,000 


jobbers ; call and inspect. AD 


cash, balance time; up-to-date printing, ruling 
and binding plant; did $1,600 for March; two cylinders, four 
VANCE PRESS, North Adams, Mass. 


$5 ( 00 will buy a controlling interest in a good pressroom 
”, in Louisville, Kentucky, with machinery that cost more 
than $10, 000; arare opportunity. E 822, INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE. 

Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 

extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 

Bg sre wenraye CYLINDER — Four form rollers, two-revolu- 

tion book and job press, 37 by 52; new in 1892; in good condition; 

hangers, pulleys, etc.;a bargain. PAUL KOETITZ, Commonwealth, Ga. 


PeN win TYPESETTING MACHINE and distributer, 
+ with complete outfit and about 1,500 —o- of 10-point Old Style 

ype. For samples and prices address ISAAC H. BLANCHARD 
Ci ‘OM PANY, 268 Canal street, New York city. 


OR SALE and Old Style Gordon 
presses, with steam fixtures and throw-off, in first-class condition. 
SHOOP MEDIC IN E COMP ANY » Racine, Wis. 
OR SAL E— 
first-class orde 
WILLIAM BOYD, 3 
OR SALE — Heavy embossing press, 


practically new. E 703, INLAND PRINTER. 





A Thorne typesetting machine, 11l-point, in 
also about 1,000 pounds type for same; price low. 
35 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 









size 12% by 18%, 

OR SALE — Several half-tone screens, perfect condition. 

For particulars address ROMBACH & GROENE, 812-814 West 
Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OR SALE — Thorne typesetting machines, one 8-point, 
one 6-point; if youexpect to purchase a Simplex write for suggestion 
which mi ay save you money. E 812, INLAND PRINTER. 
OR SALE —$3, 000 worth of practically. new printing 
machinery and type for $1,400 cash; investigate. E 850, INLAND 
PRINTER. 





CHALK PLATES 





Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process of 
Engraving. Practically Infallible. Outfits, 
$15 up....... Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., 
ST. LOUIS. 








D660 
HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to ned advertisements will be forwarded eatient 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A PRESSMAN ; 
or jobbers; $12 per week; 
PRINTER. 


OREMAN WANTED— All-round man for Illinois county 
seat official paper; artistic; sober; good pressman ; good wages; 
permanent position. E 816, INLAND PRINTER. 


ALF-TONE ETCHER, who can take charge of small 
but well-equipped plant; steady position to the right man. E 825, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


EARN ENGRAVING through our mail 
processes taught practically; select one suited to needs. 
CAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Scranton, Pa 


ERMANENT POSITION for good workmen ; an old- 
established printing house in New England, owing to an increase in 
business, can offer steady employment to several good job compositors 
and pressmen. Address, with full particulars, E 849, INLAND PRINTE R. 


ANTED —A first- class, up-to-date printing-ink sales- 
man, who has established trade. E 787, INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED— All-round man for photo-engraving depart- 
ment; must understand half-tone work and be a first-class work- 
Address THE NEWS, Dallas, Tex. 


half-tone artist and expert ¢ on cylinders 
New York State. E 848, INLAND 


course; all 
AMERI- 


man. 


WANTED-~ First-class half-tone operator and etcher, com- 
petent to take charge of asmall shop; good wages and prospects ; 
E 854, INLAND PRINTER. 


F. W. BALTES 


permanent job for right man. 


\ ANTED — First-class job printers. 
& CO., Portland, Ore. 
OUNG MAN — Learn illustrating ; nem by correspon- 
dence FREE, tuition payable sixty days after position is secured 
paying at least $13 a week. CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, Scranton, Pa 


WANTED — Foreman of a composing-room devoted to 

high-grade printing; desire a person competent to lay out work, 
design style, and see that every job is well composed; state salary 
expected and references; we turn out about $4,000 worth of work a month. 
E 821, INLAND PRINTER. 


WE desire to secure services of young commercial artist of 
more than ordinary ability. WHITE ENGRAVING CO., Dallas, 
Texas. 


YW OREING FOREMAN, artistic and practical, for gen- 
eral job plant; experienced and reliable man only; references. 
E 729, INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


RACTICAL MAN, 10 years superintendent of large plant, 

accurate estimator, close buyer, desires to make a change, and 

wishes to correspond with first-class house; good salary expected and its 
equivalent given in faithful service. E 754, int AND PRIN TER, 


AN EDITOR, now with metropolitan paper, ‘wants posi- 
tion; young man, progressive, thorough, good habits; has had 
newspaper and magazine experience. E 830, INLAND PRINTER. 


RTIST — Pen-and-ink, wash, portrait, 
cial. E 814, INLAND PRINTER. 


YLINDER PRESSMAN — Union; 
foreman of large plant; sober, married; 
INLAND PRINTER. 


figure, commer- 


A-1 man; present 
references or samples. 
E 626, 





4+ MPLOY ERS—Are you it in need of a book or job fore- 
— man; best references. Care THOMPSON, Box 25, Hamden, Conn. 


Pe XPERT English and German practical printer and pub- 
lisher, 38 years’ experience and 32 years a successful employer, 
after retirement and rest to regain his health, desires suitable position in 
St. Louis, or will take St. Louis agency for any firm in line of trade; 
posted in all branches and details of work and management; responsible 
and absolutely trustworthy financially and otherwise; highest references. 
E 801, INLAND PRINTER. 


can 


INISHER, ruler and forwarder; all-round man; 
take charge of bindery, and give good reference. E 817, INLAND 
PRINTER. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


IRST-CLASS CYLINDER PRESSMAN, 17 years’ ex- 
perience, good on half-tone and color work; go anywhere. FE 853, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


OREMAN— -All- around job 
union; young, steady, experienced. 
OOD AL L-ROUND PRINTER wants steady work ; com- 
petent to take charge; good pressman, eight years’ experience, and 
strictly sober and reliable ; reference from present employer. E 813, 
INLAND PRINTER. 





or news, wants change; 
E 704, INLAND PRINTER. 








OB FOREMAN —An up-to-date and artistic eit 
familiar with every detail of high-grade work. desires engagement 
with a medium-size job office making a specialty of only the best 

class of printing. E 648, INLAND PRINTER. 


INOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires situation ; 


sober and steady: good reference. FE 793, INLAND PRINTER. 





INOTYPE OPERATOR- MACHINIST desires situation ; 


thoroughly competent in both branches. E 831, INLAND PRINTER. 


T INO aya OPERATOR- MACHINIST, three years’ ex- 
perience, desires situation ; competent. E 804, INLAND PRINTE R. 
INOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST wants steady situ- 
ation; sober and reliable; references. E 800, INLAND PRINTER. 
I EWSeArER ARTIST open for engagement ; 
practical experience, rapid worker, good cartoonist; 
mailed ; references. E 796, INLAND ‘PRINTER. 
OSITION AS MANAGER, SUPERINTENDENT “OR 
STIMATOR, on all classes of book, catalogue and general print- 
ing; wedi practical training in all branches of trade, with experience as 
manager and in estimating of over six years with house of high standing 
in large Eastern city, which connection is given as testimonial of ability 
with reason for desiring other connections ; able to take up with custom- 
ers all classes of work, make suggestions as to get up and material, and 
give comparative figures of cost; have some experience in publishing 
business, and taste in getting up and laying out work; being in early 
prime of life and in vigorous health, I desire connection with house of 
high standing where energy and ability will reap their own reward. E 844, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


ten years’ 
samples 





PRESSMAN of ability desires change; now in charge of 
large pressroom in Ohio; practical on high-grade half-tone, cata- 
logue, magazine and commercial work * union man; sober and rapid: 


place must be steady. E 823, INLAND PRINTER. 


RESSMAN wants to change; 


job and color work; twelve years foreman. 


first- class on half- tone, 
E 811, INLAND PRINTER. 





RESSMAN — Web pressman, or all classes cylinder work ; 
now foreman of office. E 638, INLAND PRINTER. 


RINTER of acknowledged ability desires to change; 
36 years old; married; temperate; good address; strict disciplina- 
well posted on estimating; a hustler: those willing to pay a 


rian; 
30, INLAND PRINTER. 


commensurate salary answer. E 7 


GUPERIN TENDENT open for position; practical all- 
round printer: 15 years with best houses; embossing, color printing 
and catalogue specialist. FE 806, INLAND PRINTER. 


ape esi operator, with speed of 4,500, and 
all-round printer, desires position in country town or book office, 
East preferred. WILL J. REESE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED — Position as foreman of composing: room of 
daily paper; have had several years’ experience; can operate the 
Linotype and have fair knowledge of the care of it; references if desired. 
Address LON E. DRAPER, Galesburg, Mich. 
ANTED— Position as foreman of pressroom ; high- class 
work; manufacturing stationers, pads, tablets, soft blank books, 
can design covers, estimate, wide experience, executive ability, 


etc.; 
and product. ~ 594, 


competent to handle help, reliable on economy 
INLa AND PRIN TER. 


TANTED — fulton as fermenn or "superintendent ; can 

figure on any kind of work; twenty years’ experience as foreman; 
three years with present employers as superintendent. If youneed reliable 
man to take charge of plant, address E 845, INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED — Position as solicitor in photo-engraving line, 
traveling or otherwise; thoroughly experienced in all kinds of 
figuring and estimating. E $ 852% , INLAND PRINTER. 


\ X JANTED — Position ; 


E 851, INLAND PRINTER. 





half-tone negatives are perfect. 








THE LATEST IMPROVED AND 
BEST OF PLATEN PRESSES. 


HANDLED BY ALL DEALERS. 





THE 


UNIVERSAL PRESS 


MERRITT GALLY 


INVENTOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR 
130 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Soto as a SPECIALTY ey att 
BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 





























THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


TANTED — Situation by first- class pressman on half- tone 
and catalogue; prefer to take charge; good reference. E 824, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


bias Situation by good, all-round printer; I. T. U. 


man; best of references. E 791, INLAND PRINTER. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘BOUT THAT NEW TYPEWRITER TYPE which prints 


direct from face and perfectly imitates genuine typewriter work — 
see meet January and May issues. Particulars of THE TYPEWRITER 
TY ECO., Boston, Mass. 

MATRIX is made, molded and dried within ten minutes 

by the New Cold Simplex Stereotyping Process. Outfits $15 up. 
Also easy cut-making process. Book on Stereotyping, $1. C ~— ATS for 
stamp. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York 


NYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring 
and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings.or photos, 
are easily and quickly made by the unskilful, on common sheet zinc. 
Price of process, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. 
Circulars for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 
(CHALK PLATES RECOATED, ¥% cent per square inch ; 
no infringement of patent. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


__-s made by any body easily, quickly, 
wonderful Mckinley method. No stereotyping. 
engraving plant until you investigate. Particulars for stamp. 
LEY ENGRAVING COMPANY, Columbus Grove, Ohio. 





cheaply, by the 
Don’t buy an 
MckIN- 


I WISH to exchange advertising matter with printers and 
binders issuing same. A. I. Root, 414 South Twelfth St., Omaha, Neb. 


OHNSON PROCESS of padding stationery, and J. P. 


Padding Glue, excel everything; Eclipse Padding Glue comes next; 





price, 15 cents a pound. BURRAGE MFG. CO., New York 
INOTYPE COMPOSITION for the trade. Big 7, Dele- 
4 van, N.Y. 
TOCK CUTS for advertising any business. If you are 


interested send for catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, 
Fifth avenue and Washington street, Chicago. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARING, CLUTCHES, 


ROPE mgt LINK-BELT ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS, ETC. 
ATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION 
LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., Engineers, Founders, Machinists, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


It is Worth Your While 


to give R. R. B. PADDING GLUE a trial, also FLEXIGLUE, 
the Bookbinding Glue that vema/sns flexible. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE, 35 Frankfort Street, New York. 















NOT IN THE TRUST. 


BRASS TYPE 


- MISSOURI BRASS TYPE F*DRY CO. 
* Howard and 22d Sts......St. Louis, Mo. 











CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Summer Rollers 


WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 

THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 


BE MADE 


address in writing or shipping. 









YOU CAN SHARPEN OR WHET YOUR PAPER 
CUTTER KNIFE instantly without taking it out of 
the machine with 


HOERNER’S LITTLE WONDER SHARPENER. 


Tried and found a success in large and small 
establishments. Saves time, trouble and money. Avoids y never 
becomes uneven like a stone, never injures the knife, always preserves a 
true edge, and lasts a lifetime. Price, $3.00. Cash with order, only $2.70. 
By mail, 30 cents extra. Descriptive circular and testimonials on 
application. For sale by Type Founders and Dealers, or by the inventor. 


J. S. HOERNER, HIGHLAND, ILL. 
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THERE ARE NOW IN USE OVER 


<“@34,000 
LENSES 


Manufactured by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


This enormous number represents only 
Bausch and Lomb-Zeiss Anastigmat, 
Rapid Universal, Alvan G. Clark, 
Rapid Rectilinear, Portrait and Wide- 
Angle Lenses, and does not include 
the millions of simpler Photographic 
Lenses produced. The 


POPULAR VERDICT 


as expressed by actual purchase and 
use, is that our Lenses are practically 


WITHOUT A RIVAL 
Our products are obtainable from 


ALL DEALERS 


CATALOGUE FREE, 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


CHICAGO: 
State and Washington Sts. 





NEw YorK City: 
Broadway and 25th Street. 





Finest Line on Lowest 
Prices on Earth. 





Imported and Domestic Calendars, 
Hangers and Shapes. 
Calendar Pads and Envelopes. 





addition to those of our own manufacture, we 
have assembled in one line of Calendars, the 
newest subjects produced by all processes by the lead- 
ing publishers and manufacturers in this country and 
Europe, giving the finest possible selection. An early 
inspection of our samples will convince you of an 
opportunity to make large sales and handsome profits. 
Send for samples, terms and prices now. 
Immense variety of Fans and Novelties, and any- 
thing you want in Advertising Merchandise. 


FREE— We will send on application a Handy 


Schedule for pricing any quantities of completed 
Calendars. 


BENNETT-THOMAS MFG. CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Importers, Makers and Jobbers 
No. 303-305 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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Our Cut Catalogue (four parts) 


ILLUSTRATIONS. represents the best collection 


of Half-T'one and Line Cuts for advertising and illustrating 
_ purposes 7 the world. Hundreds of subjects—all alive and 
up-to-date. All four parts, postage paid, 20c. (refunded). 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 174 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dixon's - --- - 
Slectrotyping 
Graphite - - - - 








Used and recommended by 
the leading Electrotypers 
of the world 


Different kinds prepared for 
different work. 
For moulding and polishing. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N.J. 





ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (. 


(0R.4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MP 








THE 


s, Ke AI Olds Gasoline Engine 


is a simple, well-made and very economi- 
cal power. It hasnocomplications. One 
to 50 H.-P., stationary. Small sizes, self- 
contained, 4%, 8 and 15 H.-P. mounted 
engines. Two to 30 H.-P. Marine. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 
FACTORIES, Lansing and Detroit. 1310 Jefferson Ave, DETROIT, MICH. 









273, 275, 277 MONROE STREET 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 





DAINTY | 


RUBBEROID 


| NOVEL 


ALUMINUM CASES 


FOR UNPERFORATED CARDS 





The gleam of the bright cut metal against the dull black finish is won- 


derfully effective. 
exclusive agency, 
name engraved, 

No. 1, 2% x 4% in; No. 2, 
Door plate at same price. 


2% x 37 
TT hey coat a little more, 


If you are looking for a prize-winner, and want an 
inclose 18 cents and we will send you one with your 
together with _ particulars. 
; No. 3, 2x3% in. 


Made in three sizes: 
State size wanted. 
but— 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED IN ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
MASS. PUBLISHING CoO. 


ATTRACTIVE 


EVERETT, MASS. 


| STYLISH 





THE LATEST 
AND BEST 
WORK ON 


JENKINS. 


Photo-Engraving 


By HH. 


Contains practical instructions for producing photo-engraved plates 
in relief line and half-tone, with a chapter on three-color half-tone work, 
and appendix with numerous recipes. 

Three-color half-tone frontispiece, with progressive sheets of each 


color. 
work. 


Fully illustrated in line and half-tone. A 
184 pages; cloth bound. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


concise and practical 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO., 


16 Nassau St., NEW YORK, 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AAAAAAAAAA 


Vellums 


With Deckle Edge 
on special order. 


Grass Cloths 
Various Colors. 


Paper NapKins 
VVVVVVVVVV 


Hapancese 
apers 


For High-Art Printing 


| i. | M. 
LIONEL MOSES, 66 to 68 Duane St., NEW YORK 


Why not try 


LEATHERETTE ana FELTINE? 


If you have tried them before, why not come 
again and discover the improvements we have 
made? 


PEGAMOID LEATHERETTE... 


A new article, can be cleansed with water if 
soiled in process. 


Price and Samples on application. 


A. W. POPE & CO., Manufacturers and Agents, 
45 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


“ PRESSWORK.” 


MANUAL of practice for printing-pressmen and pressroom appren- 
tices. By Wm. J. Kelly. The only complete and authentic work on 
the subject ever published. This work is a comprehensive treatise on 
presswork, reprinted from a series of articles which appeared in THE 

INLAND PRINTER, carefully revised and corrected by the author. Its chap- 
ters include: At Hand Press— Making Ready— Methods of Applying 
Underlays— Underlaying Small and Large Sections— The Cut-out Under- 
lay — Preliminaries to Overlaying — Packing the Cylinder — Modifications in 
Hard Packing — Amending the Make-up of Ty mpans— Ty mpan for Quick 
Jobwork — Tympans for Newspaper Work — Overlaying — Preparations Nec- 
essary to Making Overlays — Opinions on Overlaying Compared —Summary 
of Useful Hints—Inks. ‘Full cloth; 96 pages; $1.50. 


. 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 116 Nassau St., New York. 











The improved nn 
Cam” Wickersham Quoins 
are made by special machin- 
ery, and can be relied upon 
for accuracy of form and 
finish. They are entirely of 
STEEL, and Cams are hard- 
ened and tested. The square 
steel key, with round point, 
readily enters the square 
hole in the cam, and a SAFE 
LOCKAGE (at any point from 
1 to 14) is obtained by one 
EASY turn of the key; little 
force being required. When properly locked, the Quoin is GUARANTEED 
TO HOLD, without slipping, throughout the longest runs on the fastest 
cylinder and job presses. Reliable users indorse all claims. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE WICKERSHAM QUOIN COMPANY, 
Send for Price List. 174 Fort Hill Square, BOSTON, MASS. 








J Proof-Reading 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS FOR READERS 
A fp AND THEIR EMPLOYERS, 
ue AND FOR AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 
ev | By F. HORACE TEALL, 
| Critical Proof-Reader and Editor on the Century 
| | | | | | and Standard Dictionaries; also Editor Proof- 


room Notes and Queries Department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 
116 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 











100 PAGES. CLOTH, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


.. PUBLISHERS.. 








—— 


212-214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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The Miller's Windows. 


Do you remember the miller who had all the windows in his mill put in 


on the up-river side. He said: 


‘Water that has run over the wheel has done its work. 
I don’t need to look at it. It’s water up the river that’s 
going to run this mill today, and next month, and next 
year. That’s what I want to see. When I want to look 
backward I'll put in a window looking down the river. 
But the need in my business is to look ahead.” 


If the printers would only look ahead it would be money in their 
pockets. The press of five years ago that has done its work is not the press 
to look at today; you want to look at the New Series, latest design, up-to- 
date equipment whose work is all to do. 

And if you ask for the very latest pattern of Two-Revolution that has 
been built, it is the New Series Cottrell, designed after entirely new patterns 
last year, and the crowning achievement of press-building in the matter of 
speed, rigidity and ease. 

This is the press which is today focusing the attention of the best 


progressive printers. Have you seen it yet? 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


, 
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To Printers, Compositors i 


and Others. 


$100 Reward ' 


Will pay a reward of One Hundred Dollars for 
satisfactory information demonstrating the fact that in : 
1896 any printer had in actual use at the same time the 
following styles and kinds of type, to wit: (Specimens 
of same shown below. ) d 


“TMPERIAL,” formerly made by the Chicago Type 
Foundry, and now known as “HEROIC,” as made by 
Messrs. A. D. Farmer & Son and catalogued by them 
under that name. 

“COSMOPOLITAN,” formerly made by Messss. i 
James Conner’s Sons, and as now modified in some 
letters is catalogued by the “American Type Founders 
Company,” under the name of ““METROPOLIS.”’ 


| This is a specimen of “METROPOLIS” | 
(Pica) (12 pornr), formerly known as “COS. 


MOPOLITAN.” 
“Every thing comes to him who waits.” 
Tis is q specimer of “IHO[TC” (Pica) 
(12 poiryt), foraqerty hyow1 as “TAP 1a EL.” 
“Thoygh the Mills of God Quaid Slowly, 


Yet they grind excecdinqgly small.” | ‘ 








Please call or address 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 


Printers’ Warehouse — No. 56 Beekman Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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NS LECTROTYPERS. 2 pesca 
STEREOTYPERS.  Yaessy 
Zinc ETCHERS. Ses 
pe Tone” Wood 





Price, 427.20 


THE 
MODERN 























RIFLE 


is no simpler than our Acme Binder 
No. 4. It is in five pieces—think of 
that—no adjustments — and will bind 
on light paper up to one-quarter inch 
thickness. 





ACME STAPLE CO., Limited, 


500 N. 12th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










































































will be sent 
on 
approval. 


pe Gansstant | 
yn ' \ ar Machines 


is an attachment for cylinder presses for Jogging or Straightening the 
paper after it is delivered from the fly. It works automatically with the 
fly, and will jog any weight or quality of paper (except tissue) better than 
it can be done by hand. 

They are made to fit on all kinds and sizes of presses. and are all 
made so that they are adjustable to take any size sheet—from the largest 
the press will print to 7 inches square. 

HOW TO ATTACH THE JOGGERS. 

To attach the Jogger to presses that have the table separate from the 
press, place the Jogger on the table, and fasten with screws. Fasten the 
short strap that has the buckle on the back of the fly-butt, and buckle with 
strap on Jogger. 

To attach the Jogger to presses where the board sets on the frame or 
arms, take the board off and put the Jogger in its place, and attach the 
strap to the fly-butt the same as above. 

When the sheets are cut on the press, bend two pieces of brass rule at 
right angles and divide the piles, and the Jogger will work the same as if 


it was but one sheet. tow TO ORDER JOGGERS. 

In ordering for presses that have the table separate from the press, 
give the largest size sheet that is run on the press, and also size of bed 
and make. 

In ordering for presses when the board sets on the frame or arms, 
give the largest size sheet that is run on the press, and the size of board 


“ingen To fit presses 24x 36, orless, . . . $12.00 
PRICE OF JOGGERS To fit presses 36x48, orless, . . . 13.50 
To fit presses larger than 36x48, . 15.00 


Manufactured by AMERICAN PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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ROMAN 
AND ITALIC 





aay 





Showing Three Distinctive Series 


Attention is called to the fact that three distinctive series 
are here embodied — both a light and a dark series of the 
Roman, and the Italic series. 


Made from Drawings furnished by the Originator, by the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


UNITED STATES AMERICA 
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POST OLDSTYLE ROMAN 
with the Post Oldstyle Italic, made by 


American Type Founders Company 

















N presenting the “‘Post”’ 
letters to the fraternity 
we would call attention 
to the following points of 
superiority: There are 
two distinct weights 


of face to the ROMAN SERIES, 
in all sizes, from 6 to 72 Point.4a 


This is a feature of inestimable value to the 
modern printer, enabling him to control the 
balance, while retaining the character, of 
the more particular classes of work. All 
the sizes of either series, including the Italic, 
line accurately with the same sizes in the 
other series, and combinations of sizes are 
lined with regular point justification. 


PRICES OF FOUR SIZES OF EACH SERIES 
Post O.S. Roman No.! Post O. S. Italic Post O.S. Roman No. 2 


14 Point size 12A $1.55 18a $1.45 2 ze 10 A $1.05 25a $1.45 ize 12 A $1.35 
18 Point size 8A 1.65 12a 1.60 14 Point size 9A 1.25 20a 1.50 i size 10A 1.45 
i i 8 Poi siz 7 1.30 16 ¢ 














18a $1. 
15a 1.55 




















my American f 
<a Iype Found gt 
ayers Company 
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The Alumographic Rotary 


Bult as Fine 
as a Watch. 
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AMONG THE USERS OF OUR PRESSES ARE THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS: 


The Milwaukee Litho. & Engraving Co., Milwaukee, Wis. The National Folding Box & Paper Co., New Haven, Conn. 


The J. Ottmann Litho. Co., . . . . New York. The Munson & Co., . . poate} och. ie, Oi sb 

The Sackett & Wilhelms Litho. & Ptg. Co. ss 6 oe The Forbes Litho. Mfg. o., _ « » « » Boston, Mass. 
The Gray Litho. Co., . . Se oe ee a The Friedenwald Co., . .. . . . . Baltimore, Md. 
Trautmann, Bailey & Blampey  - ee ee i The Howell Litho. Co.,  . . . « « amilton, Gat. 
The Orcutt Co., .. . ey eo Re ae ee sa The Canada Eng. & Litho. Ca ae Montreal, Can. 
The Sete inthe: Cos, « «5 « «© «© 6 «6 & oe Mardon Son & Hall, cos * «ws ee 3s BRIstol, gine. 
Robert Gair, . . . . . . . . « Brooklyn, N. Y. The Printing Machinery Co., . « » «» -« SOndOnR, Tne. 
The Stecher Litho. Co., . . + . . « Rochester, N. Y. Compton & Sons Litho. & Ptg.Co., . . . St. Louis, Mo. 
The Bare Gatno. o0., « « « « « » « eg 3 E.S. & A. Robinson & Co.,... . . . Bristol, Eng. 
The Rochester Litho. Co.,. . .... . des she Seiter& Kappes, .... . =... ». New York City. 
The Globe Sign Co., so 6 « « « « « « Akron, Ohio. Monasch Litho. Co., . . « . . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Goes Litho. Co., ... . +. « « « Chicago, = Brooks Bank Note Co., ‘ . . Springfield, Mass. 
The Carqueville Litho. Co., ..... . on The Mutual Label & Eliteagenptit Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
The Buxton & Skinner Staty. Co., . . . St. Louis, Mo. The Los Angeles Lithographic Co., . Los Angeles, Cal. 
The Calvert Litho. Co., . . . . . . . Detroit, Mich. Kabushiki Kwaisha Toyo Insatsu Kwaisha, . Kioto, Japan. 





What stronger recommendation can our press have than the above list of the foremost lithographers in 
the United States, Canada, England and Japan, who have adopted the Aluminum Rotary Printing Press. 


We control all patents for surface printing from Aluminum. All presses using Aluminum are subject 
to licenses granted through our agents. 


The Aluminum Plate & Press Co. 


Works: Plainfield, N. J. NEW YORK OFFICE, 87 Nassau Street. 
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made by antiquated systems 
or this... 








LORING COES 











can not be accurate. 





’ joi Aa : 





ACSA Wat a We 
a 








Radel Ge ape? 


‘“*MICRO-GROUND”’ 
Are Accurate 1 weilas & Hear 
Perfect-Cutting Tools. Our Reasons? 





LORING COES &G CO. 2B: 


Mention this and see what you get. Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 




















| APEX [roaearnic coer 
Type High. G 

NUMBERING MACHINE 5 “ae ¢ 

Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. wanenananei’ 






Special machines made to order with drop cyphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 








PATENT 





We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, but only recently 
PROTECTED, entered the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this 
kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of goods, 
and feel sure that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the effort. 







REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


NEW YORK. NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Che Whitlock Press 























VERY MECHANICAL DEVICE other two-revolution 
presses possess, for the rapid and economical production 
of printing of the highest class, is embodied in 


THE WHITLOCK PRESS 


It has patented improvements in fountain, guides and type- 
bed possessed by it alone and making it the best of all two- 
revolution presses. 


























The Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


WORKS — DERBY, CONN. 
-SALES OFFICES eee 


NEW YORK, 121 Times Bldg. BOSTON, 10 Mason Bldg. CHICAGO, 706 Fisher Bldg. 
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Che Publisher's 
Dilemma! 


Hand composition is slow, tedious and expensive. It limits 




















the amount of matter I can set, because extra help is unsatisfac- 
tory and hard to get just when wanted. My most valuable 
news, that which gives my paper interest and prestige, nearly 


Mn 


Miia 


short or leave it for next issue because my hand compositors can 








7 always comes at the last minute. I frequently have to cut it 








not set it in time; or delay the paper and work overtime, which 





means disgust of readers and extra expense for me. Profitable 
jobwork has to be put off, because the paper must come out whether or no. Frequently one or 
more of my force are away temporarily, which means added delay and worry. Competition is getting 
keener, and I must furnish more local matter and get out a better paper if I hope to forge ahead, or 
even hold my own. My income will not warrant the employment of a larger force of compositors. In 
fact, my expenses really ought to be reduced, as my profits are not at all what they should be. Paper 
and other things are higher, and I see no way to raise my rates of subscription or advertising. That’s 
my dilemma, and I am looking for a way out. 


Che Clay Out! 


Dear Mr. Publisher,—The Simplex One-Man Type Setter would help you out of all these 
troubles. It would decrease the cost of your composition. It would give you facilities for setting a 
good deal more matter than you can afford by hand, and will save money on your pay-roll beside. 
It will enable you to handle late news fully without delaying publication or doing night-work. It is 
so simple and easily understood that one of your present hand compositors could readily operate it 
without employing a machinist or becoming one. You could safely depend on the machine to get out 
the paper without fear of so serious a breakdown as to prevent publication. You could write copy on 
it yourself, if you wished, just as easily as on a typewriter. The Simplex would increase your profits 
without your raising subscription or advertising rates, because it would reduce the cost of production. 

We do not ask you to take our word for these statements. The Simplex is already in use in 
twenty-eight States, in all sorts of offices, and we should be glad to let you know what its users 


say about it. 








THE UNITYPE COMPANY, 


200 MONROE STREET, 150 NASSAU STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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If You Wanta Press 


A two-revolution press—one that 1s capa- 
ble of the finest work at the highest speed 
—one that transmits an absolutely rigid 
impression with the minimum of vibration 
—one that gives a perfect register, as the 
bed and cylinder travel in untson — one 
twith geared vibrators and the only perfect 
printed-side-up front delivery—a press 
designed especially for three-color and 
Sine half-tone work 3s» Se» Je Se Se Se 


That’s the Optimus 








If You Want a Press 


A drum-cylinder press, two-roller, heavy and 
SJinely constructed, with air-springs, tapeless 
delivery and back-up motion—one designed 
for book and news work, at less price than a 
twwo-revolution press 3° 3° Se Se Se je Se Se 


That's the Standard 


If You Want a Press 


A drum-cylinder press, two-roller, similar in 
construction to the Standard, excepting that 
itis provided with table distribution, and there- 
fore capable of a little finer grade of work s» 


That's the R_egular 





If You Want a Press 


An exceptionally fast press, designed for 
newspaper work, built single or double feed — 
a press that will print from 2,300 to 2,700 
per hour, according to size A A A A A A A 


That's the Dispatch 





If You Want a Press 


A low-priced press, with air-springs and tape- 
less delivery; a press that willrun1,500 per 
hour and do all grades of work accomplished 
on any drum-cylinderA A A A A A AAA 


That's the Reliance 








BABCOCK Printing Press LYS. Co. 


Builders of the Optimus, Standard, Regular, Dispatch and Reliance Presses 


Cc. A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 38 Park Row. 
JOHN HADDON ® CO., Agents for Great Britain, Bouwverie House, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E. C., London, England. 


For Sale by AA AA 
Minnesota Type Foundry, St. Paul, Minn. 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Neb. 
St. Louis Printers’ Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Barnhart Bros. (Q 
Spindler... a General Western Agents 


183-187 Monroe Street 3» Chicago, Ill. 
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The Progress 


2 4 Scions a 
HIGH GRADE + 
| | BooK Bihvers) of 
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HE accompanying cut illustrates our tatest 
Wire Stitching Machine, which combines 

















LAST 
ef: i Patent 
Strength, Durability i ae 
——— R25 January 2, 


—=and—— = 1900. 
Latest Improvements 





It also possesses points of superiority as follows: 


A Continuous Roller Feed, 
Will Not Kink the Wire, 
Will Drive Through More Paper 





with same size of wire, in a first-class manner, than 


any other Stitcher on the market, and prevents bend- ‘‘ PROGRESS” No. 2 

ing down the top of the staple, for the reason that Capacity, one sheet to half-inch, flat or saddle. 

the wire is perfectly supported at all points. (Our No. 1 machine stitches from one sheet 
Easily adjusted for both Flat and Saddle Work. to three-fourths inch.) 











Cut-off easily changed. Uses Flat and Round Wire 7 
20 x 25 Flat, 25 Round. 

The feed of this machine never takes the reverse motion, thus assuring a positive feed at all times. 

Easy ADJUSTMENT. All that is necessary in adjusting this machine is the turning of thumb- 
screws. Any operator can control the machine. These machines do both flat and saddle work. 
The tables simply work on hinges, with no screws to be loosened and no tools necessary. The cut- 
off can be picked out and put in again; no other parts need be disturbed in this operation. 

For a smooth, light running machine it surely has no equal, one of the principal features being 
its simplicity. It has less pieces to get out of order, and taking the machine on the whole, it can 
be safely claimed that 7¢ w7// surpass any Wire Stitching Machine on the market. 

Each and every machine is thoroughly built by skilled labor, the best of material is used, and 
we strictly guarantee every machine to be as we represent. 


For sale by Typefounders and Printers’ Supply Houses, 
or by the Manufacturer, 





iy" manufacture Improved Perforators, 


foot, hand and steam power, Multiplex 
Punching Machines, foot and steam power, F, P, ROSBACK 
Index Cutters, Corner Cutters, and a full 
line of Bookbinders’ Machinery. Special 303-305 Dearborn Street 


Machines builttoorder. DIA DADA dDdIdAdDA 
CHICAGO 
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Hot in Any Crust 








Huber’s Inks are the best cause they are made 











Dry Colors 
Varnishes 
Lithographic 
eee diilece 


Letterpress 
Printings 


Inks 























from Dry Colors, Var- 
nishes, Dryers, etc., all made by himself. He makes the 
best Colors in the market, and he can shape at the very 
start the qualities of his Colors, Varnishes, Dryers, etc., to 
suit the Ink, the paper, and your work. 


Fuber’s Inks are the cheapest because he makes 


Varnishes, etc., used in his Inks. He saves the cost of 
selling, packing and shipping the Colors and Varnishes 
from the Color and Varnish makers’ factories to the Ink 
factory. He saves the Color maker’s profit and the Var- 
nish maker’s rake-off. He can, therefore, give you the 
best value for the least money. 
? ‘ Having con- 
Huber’s Inks are the most reliable sal caieae k 
Dry Colors, Varnishes, etc., their quality can not be 
changed without his knowing it. He doesn’t have to 
take anybody’s word for the ingredients used in the same, 
and he doesn’t change his supplier to save a penny, as 
nobody could sell him better goods, nobody could give 
him better value, than his own factory. 
? By doing so you save the cost of 
Use Huber $ Tks an ink-grinding plant. If you had 
the mills, you would have to buy your Colors from a 
Color maker and your Varnishes from a Varnish maker. 
You would have to pay them profit. You would be 
dependent on them for information necessary to com- 
pound Inks. How can they give it? You might buy 
some Painters’ Colors, and then your recipe will not 
wotk to your satisfaction. Huber’s Colors and Var- 
nishes are made each for the other and for his Inks, which 
are therefore prepared harmoniously and scientifically. 


< Then you know that an expert 

Use Huber $ Inks Color maker and an up-to-date 
Varnish maker always combine their ability with the 
best-informed Ink maker to produce at all times just 


the ink you need. Huber’s Inks are tested on a printing, 
press before leaving the factory. 


@ 


































































esxsalain Officea:zo 


Factory, Brooklyn. 





Huber’s 
275 Water St., New York Colors 


Tn Use 


PHILADELPHIA, - 424 SANSOM ST. Since 


CHICAGO, - 337-339 DEARBORN ST. 
BOSTON, - - - « - 133 PEARL ST. 1780 
oe 
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All up-to-date offices are using 
Monitor Machinery. Investigate 
and you will find that “Monitor” 
Machines are giving universal 
satisfaction to the leading printers, 
bookbinders and lithographers 
throughout the United States and 


abroad. 
rd 


We are continually adding to 
our number of specialties, sparing 
no expense in constructing them on 
first-class mechanical principles, 


rd 


WE MANUFACTURE 
EVERY MACHINE 
WE ADVERTISE 








AND 
No. 1— 20th Century Monitor Stitcher. GUARANTEE THEM 
Capacity, 1 sheet to % inch. Combined Steam and Foot Power Monitor Numbering 
Uses 30 Round Wire. and Paging Machine. 


fe 








Multiplex Monitor Punching Machine. Monitor, Extra Heavy, Power Perforator. 


Let us send you details. Write for Catalogue, Secondhand Lists, Terms, etc. 


[BATHAM IXVACHINERY (oO. fiitis:19720150 cms Cittcaco 
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«ro Goss Datented 4-Deck 


prea Straig htline which will be exhibited at the 


coming Paris Exposition in the 

United States Building of 
ae Newsbaber Liberal Arts and Chemical 
SSSS Industries, at Paris, France, 
from April 14 to November 5, 
1900. 
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It will be in daily operation between 10 a. m. and 5 p. m., turning out papers 
at the rate of 50,000 per hour. @ @ @ It is the most practical, modern and 
up-to-date Press manufactured. @ @ @ When taking in the Exposition, 
don’t fail to see this wonderful machine in operation. 


WILL BE RUN BY DIRECT-CONNECTED MOTOR. 








PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CoO. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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niversal 
Wire Stitching 
Machines. 


Nj 





THE SIMPLEST 
AND 

MOST PERFECT 
MADE. 


All working parts are 
made of best quality steel, 
hardened and carefully 
tempered. 

Workmanship and ma- 
terial guaranteed. 


THOUSANDS 

IN USE 

BY BEST HOUSES 
IN THIS COUNTRY 
AND ABROAD. 





The Universal Wire Stitching Machines 
are built in five sizes, adapted 
to all requirements. 
[To CAPACITY =—=——"—“\ 


No. 1 (Double Head) one sheet to 7-8 inch. 


2 “ «8 78 « 
3 4“ 
4 “ wing 
5 ‘ 3.8 « 


No. 4 UNIVERSAL uses Flat and Round Wire, has Flat and Saddle Tables. Capacity, I sheet to 1% inches. 


F.C. FULLER & CO. 


28 Reade Street, 
Chicago Office, 
279 Dearborn Street. NEW YORK. 

















4-9 
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THE HUBER sissewsds: 


THE RESULT or ELEVEN 
YEARS OF BUILDING anp 
PRINTING EXPERIENCE 











































Rotary 
Lithographic 
Printing 
Press 








(1898 Model ) 



















THE HUBER 
PAINTING 
PRESS (48 
TAUNTON 
MASS. USE 


Lf 
“ Ay A +4 
eae a ea 


——— 


We manufacture this machine under 
the following U.S. Patents: 
No. 392,556 — Method of Graining Plates for 
Surface Printing. 
No. 406,398 — Apparatus for Graining Print- 
ing Plates. | 


No. 662,554— Use of Elastic Material and 
Rotary or Gyrating Motion in Graining 
Plates for Surface Printing. 


These patents cover the whole field 
of mechanical graining for surface print- 


ing, and are basic patents. Infringe- 
ments will be prosecuted. 








HARRIS & JONES 


AGENTS : : : PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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A. D. FARMER 
& SON TYPE 
FOUNDING 
COMPANY 








THE KING OF THE PRESSROOM IS THE 


DAMON & PEETS 
IMPROVED GORDON PRESS 

















MAKERS OF PRINT- 
ING TYPE, BRASS 
RULES, LEADS, SLUGS 
METAL FURNITURE 
AND BRASS TYPE 





















| It is 

| DURABLE, 
NOISELESS, 
SPEEDY, 

| and the 

DWELL on the 

Platen 

makes it easy 

to feed. 















We retain the Double Disk discarded by many 
makers. It costs more to build, but gives better distri- 
bution. 

Let us tell you about our New Style Fountain and 
other good points of our machines. 











DAMON & PEETS, 


All Modern Requisites for the Composing and Press Rooms, 
44 Beekman St., New York. 























NEW DRESSES FOR NEWSPAPERS 
AND MAGAZINES :::::::333 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BOOK 
AND JOB OFFICES OF ANY SIZE 


eoeeeefe © ® © © © © © © © © © © © © © 8 
ee 2, 02 CCHe ARCS ER CHE EEE ED CE 


MACHINERY AND WOOD FURNI- 
TURE IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT :::::2::::2%3233 








NEW YORK...63-65 Beekman St. 
CHICAGO...163-165 Fifth Ave. 











Send for New 1900 Specimen Book 











Henry 
Bindenmevr & Sons 


PAPER WAREHOUSES 


32, 34 & 36 BLEECKER ST. 
20 BEEKMAN STREET 


NEW YORK 


Examine into our Standard Lines of 


Supers Calendered and Wachine 
finished Papers, 


Novelties in Cover Papers, 
Writing, Bond and Ledger Papers, 


Coated Woodeut and Lithographic 
papers. 





“Ruskin” Deckle-Edge Covers anc 
“Ruskin” Duplex Folding Bristols 


have just been added to our stock. 










































180 


Printers’ 
Rollers 


Made by Chicago Roller Co. for 
SUMMER USE give better 
satisfaction than other makes. 


ORDER NOW! 


CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY, 


86 and 88 Market Street, 
CH ICAGO ee ¢ e Long-Distance Telephone, 
Main 2926. 


We make a specialty of Out-of-Chicago Orders and 
can fill these promptly and satisfactorily. 
Write us; we desire to get acquainted with you. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


We're talking about 
Pony Size 
Lever Paper J 
Cutters 










The Utility 
Paper 
Cutters 


have more good points to 
recommend them to buyers 
than any other paper cutter 
manufactured. More 
of them are being 
sold than of any 
@ other makes of 
the same size. 
cee Owing to the 
No. 2 squares 18 in. full. advance in price 
of the larger cutters, the demand for pony sizes have 
increased, and we are getting the business. 

Notr.— PATENT CLAMP (no fingers) fitted to 
our cutter permits cutting stock as narrow as one- 
half inch without marking paper. 





No. 1 squares 1léin. full. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS AND TYPE FOUNDRIES. 


Write us for descriptive circular. 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS 


600, 602 and 604 South Broadway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








American Qriting Paper Co. 


$t+$++¢¢¢4+¢4¢4 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS : 


AGAWAM PAPER Co., Mittineague, Mass. 


ALBION PAPER Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
BEEBE & HOLBROOK Co., - Holyoke, Mass. 
CHESTER PAPER Co., Huntington, Mass. 
CROCKER MANUFACTURING Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
G. K. Barrp PAPER Co., Lee, Mass. 
GEORGE C,. GILL PAPER Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Franklin, Ohio. 


GEORGE R. DICKINSON PAPER CoO., - 
HARDING PAPER Co., - 

HOLYOKE PAPER Co., - Holyoke, Mass. 
HuRLBUT PAPER MANUFACTURING CO.,, - South Lee, Mass. 
LINDEN PAPER Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
NonotuckK PAPER Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
NORMAN PAPER Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
OAKLAND PAPER Co., - Manchester, Conn. 
PARSONS PAPER Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
PLATNER & PORTER PAPER MFG. Co., - Unionville, Conn. 
RIVERSIDE PAPER Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
De Pere, Wis. 
Watervliet, Mich. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


SHATTUCK & Bascock Co., 
Syms & DUDLEY PAPER Co., 


WAUREGAN PAPER Co.,, 





WINDSOR PAPER Co., 


+ 





bi 


Manufacturers of 


LOFT-DRIED, 
MACHINE-DRIED 
asp ENGINE-SIZED 


(riting Papers 
a We 


For regular lines correspond direct with the 
different Divisions. 


+ 


For contracts, special lines and new busi- 
ness, correspond with the General Manager. 


The Executive Offices are located at Spring- 
field, Mass., in the Germona Building. 
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aie >; CALENDARS 
SYNOPSIS OF ‘ (fo? 
CHAPTER I. If you will use a : oR 6, 
6 
Power Roller Backer | J 
Power Se NNN EIT 2 A 
Sse oe, 


Machine for the same time. Quality a 


Blank Books little better because 
or Printed the Workman don’t 


Books. get tired. 


42 


Printers 224 Jobbers 








Do you carry ‘much sheet 
stock? use a Signature Press; 
; it will save you one-quarter 
Machine for the floor space, one-half the 
Taping Waste| time in handling, and nearly 
Leaves or all the waste from soiled 
sheets. 


Economy of floor 
space reduces rent. 


Complete line of samples, nearly one hundred 
designs, will be sent to any jobber or printer, 
express prepaid, on receipt of $4.00, which 
amount will be rebated upon receipt of orders 
amounting to $40.00, and if line is returned to 
us in thirty days in good order we will refund 
Signatures or the amount advanced, less express charges. 

Begin work at once to get results. :::::: 
Pass Books, 


etc., etc. 














Machinery put in on trial; which 
one do you want first? Write to 


The Novelty Advertising Co. 
Coshocton, Ohio. 


THIS SERIAL 


commence? IN! WELD & STURTEVANT 


NEW YORK S23 2A FES 3 CHICAGO 














Speed, Half-tone and Embossing 


| ARE THE POINTS WHICH MAKE THE 
| 


Perfected | 
Presses. § 


SO POPULAR. 





Extra Superfine 
Half-Cone Paper 


There isa demand among \V 





printers using half-tone cuts for a W Perfect ink 
writing paper that will have the distribution. 
| printing qualities of coated book, WY Noiseless, 
| will print easily and show the fine WZ strong and 
lines distinctly, but which at the \ yp simple of 


: : construction. 
same time can be written on, lW re 
wo a 


erased or folded. After a number W gear wheels. 
of experiments, we have produced 
a paper that will answer these 
requirements and which gives sat- 
isfaction wherever used. 





Not a CAM on 
the press. 


Presses running 


AZ 
Sv we ISS] 





in every 
civilized 
| c~ WY country. 
| . v4 Send for 
Keith Paper Company, oy catalogue and 
Wd prices. 
Turners Falls, Mass. yy netiiceasitaiindin 


ss BOSTON PRINTING PRESS CO. 
7<& = Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 
7 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies. 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





\\ Ea Te Fi Fe 2 Fi Fa Lan GT. 
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The “Peerless-Gem” Paper Cutter 


Four 
Sizes 





—_—_—_——____ ff 


ee TE 





= 


FOR SALE BY OUR GENERAL AGENTS IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES ::: 





HE “‘Peerless-Gem”’ Paper Cutter is better 
finished, more easily operated and is of 
superior style to any other lever paper 

cutter in the market. These cutters have double 
table supporting braces, which connect with the 
side frames, an inside counterweight, inter- 
secting back gauges, split back gauges on the 
two larger sizes, enameled measuring rule set 
in front and back table on all sizes, except on 
the 23-inch, wide front table, and is carefully 
and accurately built throughout of first-class 
materials. 

The lever action is smooth and easy, and 
not jerky as on some cutters. The lever returns 
to its place without effort. The counterweight 
is correct, effective and entirely out of the way. 
Four sizes — 23-in., 25-in., 30-in. and 32-in. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
JOHN W. MARDER, PALMYRA, N.Y. 


_ Vice-President and Manager. 











ALWAYS 


At All 















Our 





IN STOCK 


Branches 











Peerless-Gem Paper Cutters 








WW 








FOR LIST OF BRANCHES SEE 
INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 


i 



























American Type 
Founders 


Company 








ET IN POST OLD STYLE AND ARLINGTON SERIES 
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MAILER} gummed Paper 


simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed is acknowledged to be the best on the 
from 6,000 to 8,586 papers market. A large supply of white colored 
mediums, plated and waterproof papers 


in less than an hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers constantly on hand. Samples and prices 
on application. 


THOMAS MANUFACTURING CO. : 


office complete without it. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. E 
Salesrooms :::16-J8 Reade St., N. Y. 


IVT TTVVVTTTTTVUTTTTUTVPUTUVEVVOTTTUVEVUUTTVPUUUUTTT EVV UTUVTEEVOVIVIVIVEVTUIVVVPUTUTT OV UTTUTI PIT TTTTT I NTTTTT TT LS 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


_—________—_) 

MANUFACTURED BY ee the thought of a well 
HOWARD made Printing Ink 
IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. we 4 

pionalaiauaaalacae Glidden, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Gem” has all improve- 
§ ments and is well known to Prices and Specimens / 


the trade. Twenty-five years : ; 
~ yours for the asking vA 
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AA 
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For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate 
<0 oS \) 139 W. TuPPER Sr. 











POTEET e eee e erry yee eee ee yee eee eee 





PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


“GEM” PAP 











to the name Pe 





on the market. 


wees Also Victor and Diamond 
Send for Catalogue. Mention Inland Printer. Hand and Power Cutters. 











Another of our Marvels! 








Perfection No. 6 
Wire Stitcher 


THE MOST WONDERFUL WIRE STITCHING 
MACHINE OF THE AGE # *% % % % % 2% 


PRICES AND PARTICULARS 
ON APPLICATION. NOW READY FOR SHIPMENT. 


Mae ze 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


60 DUANE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





PATENTED IN 1900 T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


Capacity, 2 Sheets to 7 Inches. 46 Farringdon Street, London. 28 Front Street, Toronto. 
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ea , age 
2 oT H E TT NUMBERING [| 
<| IMPROVED MACHINE f[:; 
s Pri 13.50 & 
ca rice, e Das 
> = VPE-HIGH automatic numbering machine. Simple < 
mee and solid. Entirely automatic. Built of finest tool Ba 
eS steel. Small in size and compact. Made of few Bae 
reg parts. Figures sharply cut. Prints numbers as clean and ee 
Be smooth as copperplate. ‘‘Plunger’’ operated by a large ben 
aS j : and powerful spiral —e- Non-breaking comb spring. pat 
ces a Finest workmanship. All parts interchangeable. Made to <= 
pet | LI Mh stand blows, not mere gradual pressure. Strong, tough, <S 
nee Patented May 26, 1885. Patented October 16, 1888. long-lived machines. Each part made strong enough to pr 
“SS Other Patents pending. resist the severest strains, incident to full-speed presswork. Des 
Sr Will never visit the repair shop if rightly used. ‘ <S 
SS Printers are cautioned not to buy experimental and untried poe 
eS Read what a few users have to machines. A few hours’ test is not a fair test of a number- Be 
reed say about the Improved Wetter ing machine. ee 
Red “The Improved Wetter Machines work perfectly, We build numbering machines for a printer as carefully Do 
ss} and we are very well satisfied with them.” and conscientiously as we would want them made were we jag 
pied C. W. Lawrence, Saratoga, N. Y. ourselves in the printing business. Ke 
Sh “The eight six-wheel ‘J’ Improved Wetter Num- See that the machines you buy bear Wetter’s name. Do 
eS bering Machines, received April 6, were put into Each machine fully guaranteed or money back without a pat 
as immediate use in the Miehle press, running off 400,000 murmur pa 
SS numbers on one job and 100,000 on another with com- : = bites . . pat 
< parative perfection, and at a speed of 1,800 impres- REMEMBER, this is positively the BEST machine of its Boe 
ted ers fe 2 gece Sona gla eic e e kind in existence. Send in your orders now. Type foun- <> 
Ba machine, it was, to say the least, very satisfactory. dries sell them. aoe 
Si Judging — our po ree a a I _— pro- pat 
ass nounce the Improvec Jetter Numbering Machine a Ww R 3 
Ka iii ae em MANIFOLDING Co., Chi J Oo S E Pp Hi E TT E G C Oo ‘ ee 
<i VAY MANIFOLDING Co., icago. 223, 
0 515 to 521 Kent Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. po" 
< 











The “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter 


oT HE highest praise of the 

Acme Cutter has been 
received from those who 
i!) ™\ have used several of them 
Ld) a good many years. 


ally, 


















Let us send you 
testimonials 


iii and references. 


LULU 








All Sizes. 
28 in. to 72 in. in width. 








The 
Child AcmeCutter 


and Press Co. 


| 33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
->BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 
12 Reade Street. 


oO. C. A. CHILD, Manager. 























ee 





FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., IF 
YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY 
PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADEOVER THE 


ZHICAGO, 


KANSAS CIT 777/77) IW 
“AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY.” 
Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Maqaqqcaaaeaquguasenasceauneeeeequceneaenedsanaarecece! 
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Litho-Cerotppes | 
TYPE-HIGH A 

WV i 
y PRINT ON ANY PRESS i 
p i 
1 ADAPTED FOR vr Better than i 
Script Lithography or a 





Photo-Engraving n 
Process 4 
t+ Finished Drawings 


; Dtagrams i NOT necessary 


2 
= 
cs 
we 





SDSDSSDSDSS}SS55S555D5D5D5D555 55D D555 D5DbD55; 


Vv DELIVERIES QUICK 

y ENGRAVINGS ACCURATE 

Vv CHARGES MODERATE 
Vv Reference: 


) Any First-Class Publisher or Printer in New York 


Bormay & Co. 


Zz 





Vv 64 FULTON STREET 
Telephone, 371 John & NEW YORK CITY 
N 
443.5555 5555S 55D5D5S5SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS5y5qqey 





RONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY  wWarenouse. 
All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 


SEHCONDHAND PRESSES. 


TWO REVOLUTION. 


237 — 43x56 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, rack and cam 
and table distribution, air springs, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. UILT. 

268 — 42x60 Two-Revolution Potter, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and over! head fixtures. 

280 — 36x52 Two-Revolution Potter, air springs, 4 rollers, rack andcam and 
table distribution, rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

281— 43x56 Two-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, 2 rollers, table dis- 
tribution, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

298 — 41x60 T'wo-Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, rack and cam and table 
— wire springs, front delivery, side steam and overhead 

xtures 

386 — 38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. BUILT. 

389 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

409 — 45x60 Two-Revolution Hoe, 4 rollers, air springs, table distribution, 
rear tapeless delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. RE- 


BUILT. 
432 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Campbell Job and Book, 2 rollers. wire springs, 
table distribution, front delivery, side steam and overhead fix- 


tures. 
436 — 37x52 Campbell, 4 rollers, wire springs, table distribution, front 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


THREE REVOLUTION. 


265 — 37x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, tape delivery, side steam 
and overhead fixtures. 

447 — 41%x54 Three-Revolution Hoe, 2 rollers, air springs, rack and screw 
distribution, tape delivery, power and overhead fixtures. 


STOP CYLINDERS. 


261 — 34x48 Hoe Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. 


The largest and best stock of cylinder and job presses on earth. 
Every machine guaranteed thoroughly rebuilt, and in first-class condition. 


wareroom. 





July 1, 1900. 


342 — 34x48 Cottrell Stop, 6 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, side 


steam and overhead fixtures. P 


DRUM CYLINDERS. 


226 — 24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tapeless delivery, wire springs, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

223— 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. REBUILT 

214 — 24x29 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table ‘distribution, tape delivery, 
wire springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 

262 — 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 

270 — 20x25 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

276— 36x52 Potter Drum, wire springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

279 — 374%4x52 Hoe Drum, rack and screw distribution, 2 rollers, tapeless 
delivery, wire springs, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

289— 33x50 Taylor Drum, air springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 
delivery. 

443 — 32x42 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, power 
and overhead fixtures. 

317 — 25x35 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, 4 rollers, wire springs, rack and cam 
out: tapeless delivery, power and overhead fixtures. 

SBUILT. 


OSCILLATORS. 


349 — 39x53 Campbell Oscillator Job and Book Press, rack and table dis- 
tribution, 4 rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
REBUILT. 

381 — 31x43 Campbell Oscillator, 4 rollers, table distribution, front delivery, 
side steam and overhead fixtures. VIL’ 

426 — 35x48 Campbell Job and Book Oscillator, 4 rollers, table distribu- 
tion, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


Nothing advertised that is not actually in my 
My storeroom is ample for the 


display of machinery. Call and satisfy yourself at any time or write for descriptive prices. 


Telephone, Main 224. 





- 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, 


54 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. BRONSON, 
Manager. 
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a rane G HESE goods are the best for all dealers. Their 
merits are known the world over, and they yield 
4 ’ a profit to the dealer. Once tried, the purchaser 
ad {cS becomes a regular customer. They are suited to the 
F tastes of the most select trade. Presented in the follow- 
SHtationeryp ing styles and qualities : 
SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, containing 
Y% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes 's thousand 
Envelopes corresponding. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY—In Lavender Colored 
Boxes, containing 4 ream of Extra Fine Paper each; in like 
AND BOOKSELLERS boxes are Envelopes to match. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Station- All this Stationery W 
ery, Visiting Cards and other Specialties by GEO. B. can be relied on as oe & 58 M. Cc R AN E 
HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear the word represented. d Jd @ DALTO N, MASS. 
*Crane’s’’ containing our goods. 
© (O} 
r 7» | 
Correctly Built 
Machinery 
Is quite as important to the photo-engraver as to 
any one else. Experience has shown that the 
Royle machines are correctly built, and that is 
why most successful engravers use them. We 
have nothing flimsy and unreliable to offer— 
only first-class tools —some larger than others, 
but all good. It is the quality that tells. 
John Royle & Sons, 
Paterson, N. J. 
PIONEER OF 











Engraving and 
Embossing. tyr 


side line and brings you in touch with the 
best trade. Allow us to interest you. 
Invitations, Programs, Cards, Letterheads, etc. 

OUR LEADER: 

We furnish the trade a five-quire box 
of Monogrammed paper of the latest size, 
finest quality, with envelopes to match, at 
$1.75 complete, prepaid to any city in the 
United States. Also put up in two-quire 
boxes at 75 cents. 


Gauge 


TO THE WORLD! 
BEST, FIRST AND LATEST. 


Feed Guides 











Gripper Fingers ——— = It must be seen to be appreciated. 
— —_ en a the asking. or 
on sample outfit for soliciting orders free 

Attachments with trial order. 


FOR THE JOB PRESS. 


one so 
ox AADUTING SALLY SUPPORTER 43 oe 





Engraved Invitations At prices consistent with 


Headquarters for | Fnbossed Stationery § superior workmanship. 


Ask your dealer for them 
or send to —— 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, No"60 Deane St., NEW YORK 











WM, FREUND & SONS, 


174-176 State Street, .-. CHICAGO. 








Send for THE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK. 192 pages; 1,628 cuts. 
25 cents, postpaid; we refund the 25 cents. INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 116 Nassau Street, 


New York. 212 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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Ghere ts no excuse for Failure 


If you use 


OUR 
THREE- 


COLOR 


PLATES 


Any good printer can do the work 


MAAS ENGRAVING CO., 153 La Salle St., Chicago 





TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236. 


Slade, Bipp § Dyelov 


139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS'’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 
American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board. 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 





Printers 
Rollers. 


aw Lablet Gum 
GODFREY & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHEAPEST 


in 
USE! 


909 Sansom St. 





C. W..CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


anv COMPOSITION 


oun ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE > 
Our ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


IIE IE ~IE— IG 
21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


GOTHIC 
TABS. 


BOOKBINDERS' AND POCKETBOOK 
MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 





AGENTS FOR 
KERATOL anp SKIVERETTE, 


Best Imitations of Leather. 
The Sterling 
Round-Corner Cutter 


PRICE, $15.00 
Best in the world. Send for descriptive circular. 








75-77 Duane Street, New York City. 











BEST TANNAGE 

BEST SELECTION OF HIDES 
BEST LEATHER TO WORK 
BEST COLOR 

SOFT AND PLIABLE 














Cedaer Brand American Russia 


FOR BLANK BOOKS 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


15 South Sixth St., Philadelphia 


4 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS 


ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 
SUNSET. 
BANNER. 
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Lancaster Paper Ritives 


Give the best results, and the second order, which we are always after. 


The Keen Edge and 
Wearing Qualities of the 








ys 
WARRANTEO 


Ag ANCASTER: em 








pi<<<ccecececeececece 


THEY ARE FULLY WARRANTED. 


LANGASTER MAGHINE & KNIFE WORKS - - 


>333353353333D3555353555335335>5>535555333353333335533335> 


LANGASTER, N. Y. 


\asaaaa0a5a00>5000097" 





L. Martinson 


&X Co. « « Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


196 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 





PISAIIAICSIIIS AIIM IA IAIIOSAN 


* Enrico Lambertenghi, 


* 
> Via Fatebenefratelli 7, 
2» MILAN, ITALY. 


HY Importer of Printing and Book- 
* binding Machines, and Supplies 
~ and Cover Papers; Fancy Papers, 
Keratol, Leatherette and similar 
p materials. 

R Invites offers and particulars. 
+ 


Reference: CHAS. HELLMUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


INNA NNN Naess 


46-48 E. Houston Street, 








THE RULE CASE OF THE FUTURE 


OY annus awail -Harris 


—- WITHOUT 


SARS BT a? printers 


Rule Case. 


Embodies all possible Good Features in a Rule Case 














We have over one Palaetein 
repreductions of arts Ecos in 
stoc tg ade int ees 
artisti rdera dnameinpanel 
on oy weea fond re = 
~— ars. 


SANPLESEET SMP 
STANDARD ENGRAVING 
i Sd NEW YORK=—P? 


61 Ann St. 
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Tue BLack & CLawson Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO, 





BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 


Saturating and Drying 
Machinery, 

Plating Machines, 
Special Machinery, etc. 





INK MILLS...... | 


| 
| 


PERFORATORS. | 














: Write us for prices and further particulars. 
Foot Power Perforator. 
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We manufacture all our Papers, both full 
and semi, thin and thick, in three qualities. 


Black and Colored 


Carbon Papers 


Send for Samples. 


HOWARD WHITFIELD & ROBINSON CO. 


Factory — 52 and 54 Hudson St., Jersey City. 
New York Salesroom, . . . 123 Liberty Street. 
Chicago Office,...... 115 Dearborn Street. 


Trade Price, 20 x 30 — $12, $14, and $16 per 500 
sheets. Special price on quantities. 








IIE WIEW IIE 


PLYMOUTH PAPER CO 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Oo 


National Electrotype 
Company, 
PROCESS ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is Nickel-Plated Half-Tone 





Writing Papers, 
Bonds, Ledgers 


Er DODD 


Electrotypes. 
We guarantee them to be just as good as the All and Linens 
original plates. Grades. . 


o6¢=~) 
IFC WEY EY FW 


300-306 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. CIE EI EI ED ESD 








GRIPPERS One Year’s Advertising ! 
Ht a ARE YOU SATISFIED ? 
SHIELD... If not, let us hear from you. 





**CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE.’’ Through the kindness of H. WoLrENDEN, Esa., 
Queen’s Printer, Victoria, B. C., we are indebted to Mr. CLARK, chief Pressman of that office, for 
suggesting the insertion of metal tubes in THE CHALLENGE BEARERS, when not mounted on the 
chase. This is a great improvement, and the independent bearers are good for very careful printers. 

After introducing THE CHALLENGE GRIPPERS, under our patent, which covers any stiff band 
connecting the Grippers, several printers in this city urged the necessity of a vertical pin, adjustable 
to these bands. This demand has been filled most satisfactorily, as covered by our second patent. 
We sincerely return thanks to all who urged us on to perfection. 

Our devices are practical and ortg/nal—not theoretical imitations, and you can not afford to be 
without them. 


ANDREW W. KNOX, Challenge Devices, 337 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 





TRADE MARK, 
sed by U. S. Government and thou- 
sands of printing and lithographic estab- 
lishments in United States and Canada! 


REDUCES INSURANCE RATES! 
PRESERVES ROLLERS ! 
NON-EXPLOSIVE! 
NO SEDIMENT! 


One gal. of Tarcolin will do the work of six 


gals. of Benzine! 
Delete Chemical Lo. 


The only acknowl- 
Sole Manufacturers, 


edged successful 
126 William St., N.Y. 


SEND FOR 
BOOKLET. 


substitute for Ben- 
zine and Turpen- 
tine! 






















ellowstone Park 
22 And Alaska 


EXTENDED Tours under the management of 
THE AMERICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION, 


Reau Campbell, Gen. Manager, 1423 Marquette 
Building, Chicago, Ill. Pullman Sleeping and 
Dining Cars leave Chicago Tuesday, July 10, 
at 10 p.mM., via CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE <¢ 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 


Tickets Include ALL Expenses Everywhere. 


Ticket Office, C., M. & St. P. Railway, 
95 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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i Three-color Process x 
4 and Proving Inks a ¥ 
. specialty. 5 
A MANUFACTURERS OF > 
i IMPORTERS OF y 
:PRINTING INKS | sgexzzsoveess § 
i AND LITHOGRAPHIC N 
i OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. SUPPLIES. NI 
G MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

ry CHAS. HELLM UTH Office and Factory: 46-48 E. Houston St., New York. N 
Py CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY; WELLS BUILDING, 357 SOUTH CLARK STREET. 4 
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WHITMORE MFG. CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Papers 


AND 


Zard Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING 
AND THREE-COLOR WORK. 








NEW STOCK CATALOGUE 


450 HALF-~-TONES 


FROM FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS & 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
185 LINE ETCHINGS 
FOR NEWS PAPER 
(Cae oh OM ON 6G On oue B 
ADVERTISING 


Price THE BECK ENGRAVING CO 
25¢ 147 NTHIOTH ST PHILA. 









1633-39 ARAPAHOE ST. 


EnNVER 











Trade 
e 
Expansion! 
Want It? 
OOKBINDERS AND PRINTERS, 
B SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 
OF SUPPLIES AND MACHINERY 
FOR YOUR BINDERY OUTFIT 


GANE BROS. & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A, 
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“Never Slip” 


















C 


the catch 
that 

does the 
business 





Manu/factured 
by the..... 


R. J. Krause 7 
Quoin Co. 
Chicago, III. 


Quoin 


For Sale by All Dealers 


For further information and particulars write to your dealer or the R. J. Krause Quoin Co., Chicago 











Ghe HENRY O. SHEPARD 
COM PA NY { Long Distance Telephone, Main 555 | 
General Printers and Binders 














UR facilities are complete for the prompt production 

of Book, Pamphlet, Catalogue, and general Printing and 

«= Binding. We do only the better grades of work, and 
solicit the business of firms or individuals desiring 
**“something above the ordinary’”’ at simply a consistent price 
for the character of work we turn out. Correspondence is 
invited. Our salesmen will wait upon you by appointment. 








THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
en ee RR 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


Room 701, 116 Nassau Street. 








Ghee INLAND PRINTER is a Specimen of Our Work 
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| YAN ALLENS & BOUGHTO New WORK 





The printer today, with the close competition, needs Results. Repairs and adjustments take 
time. A very successful printer said: “One of the principal causes of my success 1s, | never lose 
any time —when the forms are ready, my presses are ready ; we have no mechanical desstiania: ” He 
uses the HUBER. 

The NEW HUBER is worthy of your consideration. Every utility for labor-saving has 
been looked after. The bed and the cylinder are locked during the entire printing stroke by a full 
tooth rack under the center of bed, geared to the cylinder journal. Rollers geared to run in same 
direction of the plate, and when press 1s standing by moving a simple lever can all be separated, 
same as though standing against the wall. The C rank (the den movement for accuracy, speed and 
register) has been so modified as to run with the least friction. 


The HUBER PRESS, as built today, is the Finest 
Printing Machine in the World. 
Have you seen it? Don’t you think an hour well spent that will enable you to act on your own 
judgment? We are ready to show you our product —you decide. Our representatives will not ask 
vou to buy. Let us show you the results of our late improvements. 
Springs, cams and shoes are out of date. They need adjustments; they get out of order; 
they require repairs. 


WE WANT YOU TO SEE THE NEW HUBER 








VAN ALLENS G BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose Street, 59 Ann Street, NEW YORK 








Agents Pacific Coast...HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. 
’ i ’ 1. . 
ee eee ee a Se ee ee Se Western Office...277 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Agents, Toronto, Ontario...MILLER & RICHARD. . 
l Telephone, 801 Harrison 








Agent in England...P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, 


London, E.C. dd 9 ddd DdDdIIDDBDIIDDADAABA H. W. THORNTON, ¢9000409 Manager 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





‘Whenever a new thing appears in the printing trade it 
has to meet a fire of criticism and objection, which can be 
overcome only by outliving the critics, and demonstrating its 
usefulness and money-saving qualities. The new substitute for 
make-ready, Tympalyn, is no exception to this rule, and_ its 
projectors have been obliged to meet and argue down violent 
opposition from theorists and others, who have claimed that 
it was no better than a rubber blanket, that it was a pure 
delusion, that the patents were not sound, and forty other 
things, according to the notion of the objectors. 

‘It is admittedly opposed in theory to the lines on which 
press-builders have been working for years, and the older 
printers, who remember the period of change from soft packing 
to hard packing, are apt to refer to Tympalyn as a reversion to 
methods that were discarded when printing on cylinder presses 
was in its infancy. 

‘In spite of opposition of all sorts, Tympalyn has found 
its way into some of the best printing offices of the country, 
and convinced some printers who stand at the top of the 
profession that it saves them time and money, without in the 
least degree tending to deteriorate the quality of their printing.” 


Extract from anarticle in the American Printer for June, prefacing an account of their representative's tnterviews 
with prominent printers tn regard to “ What users say of Tympalyn.” See page 244, June tssue, 
for interviews in full as to what these printers say of Tympalyn. 
We have not room to print them here. 


The Tympalyn Company, 


ARTHUR S. ALLEN, President. 22 High Street, Boston, U. S. A. 








Forrest E. Lovesoy, Business Manager. 
Bm pa m, nl) Tympalyn] |'Tympalyn| |'Tympalyn ‘Tympal ‘Tympal Tympal ‘Tympal ‘Tympal 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 


MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 





ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., Walter S. Parker, 
Manager, 142 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


American /;._ eae Concern, James- 


town, N 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Henry Tirrill & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis. 
Wholesale calendars, calendar pads, cards, 
panels, etc., to printers and jobbers. Im- 
mense stock, elegant goods, low prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AIR BRUSH. 
Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 
BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
hicago. Ball programmes, invitations, 
tickets, announcements, society folders, etc. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


BLANK BOOKS. 
Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. . 
BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 
Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Wil- 
liam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago. 
Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 
Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 
BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Missouri Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
CARBON BLACK. 


Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 
Elf, Sunset, Banner. 


Eclipse, 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn ‘street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Atlantic Carbon Works, prepared arene 
E 40th st. and E. Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y 


COATED PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMBINED CLOTH STOCKS. 


Reversible Collar Co., manufacturers of sur- 
face-coated papers and cloth-lined stocks of 
all descriptions. 95 Milk st., Boston, U.S.A. 


COPPER AND STEEL PLATE ENGRAV- 
ERS. 


Molloy, Jas. J. Engraved copperplate wedding 
invitations and visiting cards, business dies, 
monograms, etc.,for home and office station- 
ery neatly executed and embossed. Estab- 
lished 1881. 132 E. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O. 

Robert Sneider Co., established 1866, 145 Ful- 
ton street, New York. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
sau st., New York. Celebrated satin finish 
plates. 


CUTTING DIES. 


Wright & McDermott, 323 Race st., Philadelphia. 
Envelope and lithographic dies a specialty. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Robert Sneider Co., 145 Fulton st., New York. 
Heraldic work, seals, medals, allegoric sub- 
jects. Established 1866. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Sprague Electric Company, 527-531 W. 34th st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s “Old Reliable” St. Louis Electro- 
type Foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, 
York City. 


New 


Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half- 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 


Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. 
type foundry in the South. 


Oldest electro- 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street, London, E. C.; 16 Fried- 
erichstrasse, Berlin. Complete line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Murray Machinery Co., 431 West Fifth street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Shniedewend, Paul, 
street, Chicago. 


& Co., 195-199 S. Canal 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers,16 Spruce 
street, New York, 


Robert Snelider Co., monograms, coats of 
arms, commercial and general embossing 
and stamping of stationery for the trade. 
145 Fulton street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 
Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Bos- 
ton. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 


brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


EMERSON BINDERS, ETC. 


Improved Emerson Patent Binders for pay 
rolls, balance sheets, etc. Loadstone file, 
limitless in capacity, relentless in grip. The 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Co., 405-413 
West boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and 
paper. Artistic engravings. 15 So. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and cop- 
per plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
andestimates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS. 
Lukanitsch, John B., 54-60 S. Canal st., Chicago. 


Rubin’s and Grobet’s engravers’ tools for 
wood and metal engravers. Full variety. 


ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Manufacturers all sizes 
envelopes; daily capacity, five millions. 

ENVELOPES — CATALOGUE. 

Hoyler, R. B., & Co., 400 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

Catalogue envelopes a specialty — all sizes. 
ETCHING ZINC. 
American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 


sau street, New York. Polished plates a 
specialty. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE. 


Globe-Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati, 
Fulton and Pearl sts. N. Y. 226-228 Wabash 
ave. Chicago; 64-66 Pearl st. Boston; 7 
Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 


FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 


New York, 127 Duane st.; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born street; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, IIl. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Weldlich, O. E., manufacturer of fountain and 
gold pens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth ave., Chicago. ’Phone 118. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


Chicago Printing Ink Co., factory Grand ave- 
nue and Rockwell street. 


Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & 


Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 
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PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored 
inks. 

The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
We are independent of any trust or com- 
bination. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 60 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Memorandum books for advertising pur- 
poses. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 
Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 W. Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W. & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N.Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machine. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave., 
New York. Factory, Orange, N. J. 


Southworth Bros., Portland, Maine. 
wanted. Catalogue free. 


Agents 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


PAPER — BLOTTING, 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER — COVER. 


Cover and book papers a specialty. IUlinois 


Paper Co., Chicago. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Simonds Mfg Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appli- 
ances in every department up to date. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. 





PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co. Paper and card- 
board of all kinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. Specialty: typewriter papers. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., 
ledger and linen papers. 


Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


Old Berkshire Mills Co., Dalton, Mass. 
class flat and folded papers. 


makers of 
First 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS-LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — METAL. 


Full stock of all colors kept in two sizes, 16 by 
21 and 20 by 28. Send stamp for samples and 
prices. Metal Paper Co., 268-270 Canal st., 
New York, N. Y. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N.J. 


PAPER, TABLETS AND PADS. 


MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PATENT PHOTO-MAILING ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 203 Randolph street, Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


PERFORATORS. 
Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street, Chicago 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind, Engraving 
by all processes. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Brown-Bierce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
grade general illustrators. 

Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and 
line etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Ilinois Engraving Co., 346-356 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Engraving by all processes. 


High- 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers,electrotypers. 


Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving > 322 South 
Salina street, Syracuse, N. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., 
building, Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. 
line and wax engravers. 


Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
trotypers and photo-engravers. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Arapa- 
hoe street, Denver, Colo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Ev abi News 
Half-tone, 


Elec- 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York, 
Manufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


& Co., 195-199 S. Canal 
Mfrs. Reliance Special. 


Shniedewend, Paul, 
street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, Proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


King, A. R., Mfg. Co., 532 West 22d street, New 
York. “King” embossing and plate presses. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat bed perfecting presses. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
ave., Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary print- 
ing machinery. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Bahcock | Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 

he, New London, Conn.; New York office, 

38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
general western agents, Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, E. 
C., London, England. 


PRESSES — HAND. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 





PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st , N.Y. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Greatest output in the world of printing 
material in iron, steel, copper, brass and 
wood. Specialties: brass and steel rules, 
galleys, electric-welded chases, mahogany 
and iron stereotype blocks, composing- 
sticks, wire-stitchers, rule and lead cutters, 
self-inking proof presses, saw tables. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 


Schultz, F., 66 68 N. Jefferson st., Chicago. Man- 
ufacturer printers’ book and news chases. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other 
goods. Quote best prices. 


Powell, F. M., Co., 327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing machinery, type and 
material; new and secondhand brass rule a 
specialty, 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, 
street, Chicago. 


& Co., 195-199 S. Canal 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 

Chicago Roller Co.; also, tablet composition. 
84 Market street, Chicago. 

Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Grayburn, John, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl st., 
Also pressroom paste. 


New York city. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


Boston, 


PRINTERS’ WOOD MATERIALS. 
Keller, C. C., 120 S. American st., Philadelphia. 
Printers’ wood materials of all kinds. 
PRINTING INKS. 


Okle, F. E., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
and bronze powders. 


Printing inks 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co., 
branches under Type Founders. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Printing, cutting, folding, and wire stitchers. 


See list of 


QUOINS. 


Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel 
improved quoins. Beware of counterfeits. 





RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
ing machines and pens. 


Rul- 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Neil, 
York city. 


Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


STEEL RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS'’ 
METAL, 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN- FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES—Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, 
Los Angeles, Spokane, Wash., San Fran- 
cisco. SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta, Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co.; Dallas, Scarff & O’Con- 
nor Co.; Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry; 
London, England. M. P. McCoy, Phoenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne, 
Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st. 
Chicago. 


Bruce’s New York Type Foundry. 
son, successor, 13 Chambers st., 


Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 
street, Chicago. 


V. B. Mun- 
New York. 


Dearborn 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis. 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set 
Type. 

Newton Copper-Faced Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
N. Y. Type copper facing electro vs. stereo. 


Toronto Type Foundry, leading printers’ sup- 
ply house in Canada; highest class ready 
prints and plates. Branches: Halifax, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. Head office, 
Toronto. Everything for the printer. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Carbon and Transfer Paper Co., 107 
Liberty street, New York. Typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers and fine linen papers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and ware- 
house, Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of 
wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 


See list of 


WRITING PAPERS — FOLDED. 


MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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